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RENOVIZING: The Dealer’s Program 


The present status of the National Housing Act 
seems somewhat analogous to that of a powerful loco- 
motive, with steam up and engineer at throttle, wait- 
ing to be coupled to its load. Its load, as contemplated 
by its designer, is that of getting a lot of the country’s 
needed home construction and renovizing accomp- 
lished, through insurance of loans made for those pur- 
poses. What can the lumber dealer do to get the 
power hitched to the load? 


fine community project was printed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of May 26, readers are referred to that 
issue for details. Organized canvasses for the purpose 
of securing from householders pledges for the perform- 
ance of remodeling and renovizing jobs within speci- 
fied time limits, have brought, and are bringing, ex- 
cellent results, as readers of this journal know. Lum- 
bermen may well play leading parts in initiating and 
carrying through such pro- 





Some definite things that are 
being done in various parts 
of the country are summar- 
ized on this page. These are 
all good, but they barely 
scratch the surface of what 
must be done if the lumber 
industry is to reap a tithe 
of the benefits which it 
should derive from the oper- 
ation of the Act. How tangi- 
ble these benefits may be is 
illustrated by the fact (de- 
tailed on page 22) that the 
average cost of home mod- 
ernization projects entered 
in a nationwide contest 
sponsored by leading news- 
papers was $1,448, of which 
42 percent was spent for ma- 
terials handled by lumber 
dealers. 

The country at large 
knows that a National Hous- 
ing Act has been passed by 
Congress and signed by the 
President, and that it relates 
in part to the modernizing, 


(Story on page 22). 





Shreveport, La.—Lumberman is moving spirit 
in huge Renovizing Drive which is expected to 
net pledges for work totaling over $2,000,000. 
(Story on pages 20-21). 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Retail lumbermen delighted 
with National Housing Act. Cincinnati Lumber 
& Millwork Association already has numbers of aroused to the new and 
applications from persons eager to avail them- 
selves of its provisions. (Story on page 23). ness in the modernizing 


Des Moines, lowa—1934 Better Homes Con- 
test has rolled up over 24,000 entries in first six 
months of year. (Story on page 22). 


Shreveport, La. — President United States 
Building & Loan League says Building and Loan 
associations of country will have hundred million 6 
dollars out in repair and construction loans be- 
fore many weeks. (Story on page 23). 


Little Rock, Ark.—State Home Renovizing 
Exposition will present complete survey of all 
phases of home building and modernization. 


New Orleans, La.—City-wide Modernizing 
campaign in progress, preceded by a limited 
test canvass which netted $100,000 in repair job ties. Everybody seemed to 
pledges. (Story on page 22). 


grams, possibly sponsored 
by local Chambers of Com- 
merce, in co-operation with 
newspapers, civic organiza- 
tions and other quasi-public 
instrumentalties. 

That dealers are becoming 


wider opportunities for busi- 


field, created by the National 
Housing Act, is indicated by 
letters received, such as the 
following from a dealer who 
operates a line of yards in a 
northern State: 

Yesterday I attended a 
builders’ supply dealers’ 
meeting, the purpose of 
which was to get the dealers 
started out on a campaign to 
interest people in using the 
money provided by the 
Housing Act, as well as the 
Home Loan financing facili- 


be enthusiastic, and all be- 
lieved that if this money 








repair and improvement of 
homes, but it remains for the “local expert in homes” 
—in other words, the lumber dealer—to clarify, em- 
phasize and even “dramatize” what its provisions may 
mean to the ordinary, individual home owner. This 
may be accomplished, to a degree, by advertising; by 
community campaigns and surveys such as have been, 
and are being, conducted in many cities; and by such 
spectacular demonstrations of the economic and 
esthetic values of modernizing, through the actual ren- 
ovizing of an old house, as was recently made at 
Portland, Ore. The last suggestion merits more ex- 
tended comment, but as a full, illustrated story of that 





could be made _ available 
reasonably soon it would take up much of the slack 
and unemployment during the coming winter. I can 
see great possibilities in it. Our organization already 
is beginning to list the: names of people who want to 
build something, and we expect to get right out and 
solicit everybody.” 

As said in the beginning of this article, the engine 
has steam up and a clear track. It is up to the material 
dealers and others who specially want to see things 
begin to move in the modernization field to devise and 
carry out modernization promotional programs, both 
individual and co-operative. 
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~ ‘That Means SERVICE 


The whole Pamudo distributive program is built 


is to avail yourself of the maximum in service. 





ST. 


deliveries in anything you require in Pamudo Plywood, doors, millwork, frames, ete. 
—L.C.L., by truck or in mixed cars. Make no mista 


Get in touch with our nearest branch for ware- 
. house catalog or name of jobber near you. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 


A National Institution 


TACOMA, WASH. 


PAUL—KANSAS CITY—CHICAGO—BROOKLYN—LOS ANGELES 
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s Perfectly Clear 


Use and Sell 
SCOHY WINDOW GLASS 


Ordinary window glass of the past 
was such a gamble. Now, that the 
new processes are with us, you have 
the advantage of the extensive pio- 
neering in modern machine-made win- 


dow glass instituted by SCOHY. 


Dealers and yards, knowing the crystal clear- 






UA CATALOGUE 
a 1S FILED IN 
’ 


“Window ness and smooth, bright and unwaving sur- 
Glass costs face of SCOHY HEALTH-LITE window glass, 
less than prefer to use this quality glass that makes 
plate.” every window a perfect picture. A special 


folder is available to you. Any glass con- 
tractor is our reference. 


SCOHY SHEET GLASS COMPANY 
SISTERSVILLE WEST VIRGINIA 


| SCOHY WINDOWGIASS 2 


1,000,000 BOXES YEAR C 




















Speed Up 


Figuring of 
Net Footages 
For Cargo 
Freight 


If you make lumber ship- 
ments by water, you need 
these time and trouble-saving 
tables for figuring the laid- 
down prices. 


Devised by E. S. Rice of 
the Long-Bell Sales Corp., 
who has had long experience in figuring cargo shipments, these 
tables enable you to obtain quickly and correctly, the relation 
between the nominal and actual footages. 

Net footages for American Standard sizes are covered; boards 
of 4/4, 5/4, and 6/4 thicknesses and 3 to 12” widths; while 
there is also a table presenting conveniently, the most fre- 
quently used decimals, and a supplemental one that includes 
the less common multipliers. Altogether, 1091 decimals are 
given in the tables. 

The obvious usefulness of the tables so impressed the man- 
agement of American Lumberman that it was decided to offer 
them to the trade in a more convenient and durable form than 
had been available heretofore. They have been designed for 
desk use, mounted on rigid covers which form an easel. The 
figures are printed in two colors to facilitate reference, and 
the easel mounting is provided with substantial cloth hinges. 
The complete set of tables is sent postpaid for $1.50. 


American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Suggests Modifying Procedure of 
Bidding on HOLC Repairs 


FEATURE of the repair and re- 
modeling program directed by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 

covering homes on which this corpora- 
tion has taken over the mortgages, that 
is materially retarding this develop- 
ment and causing considerable confu- 
sion among contractors and dealers, is 
mentioned in a letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Frank S. Durham, 
of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co., 
Neenah, Wis. In his letter Mr. Dur- 
ham says: 

The experience we have had and infor- 
mation from our contractors during the 
past sixty days who have been asked to bid 
on repairs for the HOLC has resulted in 
considerable dissatisfaction. Contractors 
are commencing to disregard the requests 
for bids, due to the fact that nothing comes 
through. So many details, red tape and 
what not have discouraged them from fur- 
ther bidding. 

It is a well known fact that in making 
repairs to an old house it is quite impos- 
sible to make an intelligent bid for all re- 
pairs, unless the bid is made excessive to 
insure a contractor against the contingen- 
cies that become apparent only while the 
work is in progress, creating a further 
need for material and labor not covered in 
the bid, because they could not be foreseen. 

I suggest that the bidding procedure be 
modified so that a tentative or maximum 
bid be submitted covering the work, and 
then, through a reliable contractor, the 
work proceed under a cost plus basis. Affi- 
davits from contractors and material men 
covering all details should be sufficient and 
would greatly expedite and simplify the 
work. The appraisers who view the work 
before it is started could also check the re- 
sults and in this manner we believe the 
home owners would not be loaded with 
more than fair cost of the repairs, and ex- 
penditures could be kept within a fair and 
reasonable basis under this procedure. 

In the last analysis the home owner must 
pay the bill, and he is very naturally going 
to get as reasonable return as possible for 
the obligation he is taking on. This pro- 
cedure may not be necessary in all cases, 
but I believe it will be worth while get- 
ting this matter before the attention of the 
authorities at Washington, so that some 
latitude in these respects may be given the 
contracting officers of the HOLC. 


Under the ironbound regulations 
imposed, the contractor or dealer is 
faced with the problem of making his 
bid high enough to cover any con- 
tingency that may arise and thus pro- 
tect himself, or low enough to encour- 
age immediate consummation of the 
job and take a chance on not running 
into difficulties. 

This is a matter of great importance 
and the suggestion made by Mr. Dur- 
ham that it should be brought to the 
attention of the authorities at Wash- 
ington so that some latitude may be 
given the contracting officers of the 
HOLC is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 


appreciate hearing from other dealers 
throughout the country who may have 
met with similar situations in their 
communities. If this red tape and 
strict regulation is holding back repair 
work that otherwise would be done, a 
Government agency is failing to carry 
out one of its important functions and 
is thus defeating the object of the ad- 
ministration to both relieve distressed 
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mortgages and give employment to 
building labor. 

If local HOLC officials were to pre- 
sent the matter in a determined way to 
their superiors, early relief would fol- 
low. If, however, local officials in any 
community where HOLC is repre- 
sented should be lukewarm in that re- 
spect and prefer to adhere strictly to 
all regulations without suggestions for 
improvement, then the lumber and 
building material dealers, contractors 
and all others interested should vigor- 
ously take the matter in hand. 

Mr. Durham has directed attention 
to a problem that needs and should 
have immediate attention. 


Some Features of the “Loans 
to Industry” Act 


UCH interest is being evidenced 
by individual units of the lumber 
industry, both manufacturing 

and retail, as to the possibilities of ob- 
taining needed working capital through 
the Act passed by Congress last month, 
and signed by the President, described 
in the title thereof as “An Act relating 
to Direct Loans by Federal Reserve 
Banks, and For Other Purposes.” 

An explanatory statement issued by 
the Federal. Reserve Board under date 
of June 27 states that the need for 
loans of this character has become in- 
creasingly apparent in recent months. 
Many small industrial establishments 
have suffered severe capital losses dur- 
ing the depression, and are now short of 
working capital. A survey made by 
the Federal Reserve Board through 
the Reserve banks and Chambers of 
Commerce showed that this condition is 
widespread, and is not being met by 
existing facilities. Small industries 
find it difficult at present to obtain their 
requirements of working capital 
through the ordinary channels, com- 
mercial banks and other financial in- 
stitutions in many cases being hesitant 
about undertaking, on their single re- 
sponsibility, the loans involved in mak- 
ing relatively long-time loans for work- 
ing capital purposes. 

Therefore, recognizing the need of 
these industrial and commercial busi- 
nesses for additional working capital to 
enable them to continue or resume nor- 
mal operations, and thus maintain em- 
ployment or provide additional em- 
ployment, Congress in this Act has 
granted the Federal Reserve Banks 
broad powers to enable them to pro- 
vide such working capital, either 


through the medium of other banks, 
trust companies and financing institu- 
tions, or in exceptional circumstances 
directly to such commercial and indus- 
trial businesses. 

While it is impossible, within the 
space limitations of this article, to print 


the Act in its entirety, the opening 
paragraph clearly indicates its purpose 
and intent, as follows: 

“In exceptional circumstances, when 
it appears to the satisfaction of a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank that an established 
industrial or commercial business, lo- 
cated in its district, is unable to obtain 
requisite financial assistance on a rea- 
sonable basis from the usual sources, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, pursuant to 
authority granted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, may make loans to, or 
purchase obligations of, such business. 
or may make commitments with re- 
spect thereto, on a reasonable and 
sound basis, for the purpose of provid- 
ing it with working capital, but no ob- 
ligation shall be acquired or commit- 
ment made hereunder with a maturity 
exceeding five years.” 

These funds are to be made available 
to borrowers through the channels or 
authorities of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Federal Reserve 
Banks are authorized to have outstand- 
ing such loans in an aggregate amount 
not exceeding aproximately $280,000,- 
000, but additional loans may be made 
out of funds received through repay- 
ment of outstanding loans, so that the 
aggregate amount of credit to be ex- 
tended under this authority may be 
several times as large as the initial 
amount. These loans are to be made 
by the Federal Reserve Banks in their 
own districts, and applications should 
be directed to these banks. 

The Federal Reserve Banks are au- 
thorized to make loans, or advances, 
or commitments for such loans or ad- 
vances, to financing institutions, which 
in turn advance the funds for working 
capital purposes to established indus- 
trial or commercial enterprises. Direct 
loans will be made only when it ap- 
pears to the satisfaction of the Federal 
Reserve Bank that the business is un- 
able to secure requisite financial assist- 
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ance from usual sources on reasonable 
terms. 

Loans not exceeding an aggregate of 
$500,000 to any one applicant, for cer- 
tain specified purposes, directly related 
to maintaining and increasing the em- 
ployment of labor, will be made, upon 
compliance with all conditions, by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Circular No. 13 (dated June, 1934) of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, setting forth complete informa- 
tion regarding loans to industry, is ob- 
tainable from any local loan agency 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

It may be of interest to note that 
Section 6 of the above circular, headed 
“Compliance With National Recovery 
Administration Code,” has “drawn the 
fire” of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in the form of a bulletin to 
its members reading as follows in part: 

“While according to information 
supplied by our members some indus- 
tries may find it advantageous to under- 
take to secure funds from the Govern- 
ment in conformity with this new pro- 
gram, we recommend that the indus- 
tries which are interested carefully re- 
view all of the conditions incident to 
the granting of such loans before they 
avail themselves of this form of financ- 
ing.” 

The phase to which the above asso- 
ciation suggests would-be applicants 
should give special thought requires 
the borrower not only to comply with 
the Code of Fair Competition regard- 
ing his own industry, and any man- 
dates which might be issued by NRA, 
but also obliges him to see that every 
concern from which he purchases ma- 
terials, or any contractor he engages, 
likewise are complying with the codes 
for their respective industries. This 
inclusive obligation, it is felt by the as- 
sociation, should not be assumed with 
out full appreciation of all its implica- 
tions. 

Inquiries have reached the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from a number of retailers, 
who feel that they could use some ad- 
ditional working capital to good advan- 
tage, as to whether they, as well as 
manufacturing concerns, are eligible for 
loans under the provisions of the Act. 

While no specific ruling on this point 
has been made—so far as this journal 
is aware—either by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank or the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, it may be pointed 
out that the language of the Act, pro- 
viding for loans by a Federal Loan 
Bank to “an established industrial or 
commercial business located in its dis- 
trict,’ would seem to imply the inclu- 
sion of retail concerns, provided, of 
course, they are able to meet all other 
requirements as to eligibility. Cer- 
tainly a retail concern is “an estab- 
lished commercial business.” 
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The Lumber Industry Meets a New 
Competitive Era 


HE lumber industry still faces a 
crisis. 

Progress in reorganization has 
been made. Leaders have co-operated 
with government officials in drawing the 
pattern of the new control. Manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers have 
tried to understand and to conform. 


But the task is not completed. A pat- 
tern, like a map, is a guide. A road is 
an opportunity; not a source of energy. 

The industry is facing the old, but 
always renewed, challenge of merchan- 
dising. 

This challenge is more ominous than 
it has been for a generation. Numerous 
factors have combined to make it cumu- 
lative. 

A score of needs clamor for the slowly 
mounting purchasing power of the pros- 
pective buyer. The years of depression 
have indicated that bad housing can be 
made to do; and scores of thousands of 
families have decided to put this primary 
need in a secondary place. 


Equally serious is the competition 
among, not within, industries. If a score 
of needs clamor within the buyer’s mind 
for each dollar of his purchasing power, 
a score of industries take advantage of 
that clamor and increase it. Every sign 
indicates that this country is entering a 
stupendous era of competitive salesman- 
ship. 

The National meetings held in Chicago 
last month indicated that the lumber in- 
dustry has been backward in trade pro- 
motion. One may understand the rea- 
sons for this backwardness and at the 
same time know it has been deplorably 
short-sighted. 

Lumbermen may feel that their prod- 
uct continues to be the most useful, the 
most economical, the most adaptable and 
the most enduringly beautiful of building 
materials. But a generation of buyers 
has grown up without knowledge of these 
facts. Promoters of other materials are 
trying to persuade the public that when 
the pioneer period ended, lumber lost its 
usefulness. 

Promotion plans have been made, and 
there is reason to believe that this impor- 
tant effort to teach the public the uses 
of lumber and the need for better housing 
will be pushed with energy. 

Important as this general education is, 
it can not meet all the needs of the new 
merchandising. 

The retailer has been and still is the 
most effective of trade promoters. His 
interest coincides with that of manufac- 
turer and wholesaler. 
with that of the consumer: for no dealer 
can build a continuing business without 
pleased customers. He comes into per- 
sonal contact with the final users of lum- 
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ber and knows their problems at first 
hand. He is the lumber industry’s great- 
est salesman. 

As such, he deserves the fullest co- 
operation; and this involves more than 
fair policies of distribution. It involves 
practical co-operation to the end that his 
knowledge and his tools of salesmanship 
may be adequate to his important duties. 
It involves, among other things, advertis- 
ing that will aid and not hamper him. 

Some unintentionally demoralizing re- 
sults have followed the use of popular 
advertising, not to promote a desire for 
homes and an understanding of their 
value, but to present to the general public 
some one unit or factor in house con- 
struction. The customer, demanding this 
unit or factor of a dealer who does not 
carry it, puts the latter in a difficult posi- 
tion. He must duplicate his stock in that 
item, undo the effect of the advertising 
or lose the sale. Whatever else it does, 
this performance reduces the effective- 
ness of the industry’s most valuable 
salesman. 

Exceptions might be named, and no 
strict rule can be laid down. But in gen- 
eral this popular advertising ought to 
carry to the public the story of better 
housing. Persuasive messages about ma- 
terials or units that are fractional parts 
of house construction should go to the 
dealer. The latter, as the industry’s sales- 
man, has the task of composing the house 
out of its fractional parts. Only in this 
way can the industry bring to bear its 
full and undivided merchandising power. 
Only in this way can the industry’s 
strongest salesman make full application 
of his power. 

He needs and will appreciate co-opera- 
tive help. Retailers sometimes feel that 
wholesale salesmen have no _ capacity 
except to write down orders. No com- 
plaint should be lodged against the sales- 
men; for they do what they are trained, 
paid and expected by their employers to 
do. But if manufacturers know the spe- 
cial values and uses of their product and 
how best to sell it, and surely it is not 
expecting too much from them to assume 
that they should know these things, their 
representatives can be trained and paid to 
carry this knowledge to the retail dealer. 
This is being done in other lines that are 
handled through retail yards. 

As the industry faces this tremendous 
mercantile crisis, it has more questions to 
decide than matters of quotas and mini- 
mum prices. To succeed it must find 
means, and that quickly, to bring the full 
power of its sales ability to bear; and it 
must bring them to bear in straight lines. 
Working at cross purposes is always 
stupid; and in this anxious era it may 
well become the prelude to a stunning 
disaster. 
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A Successtul Renovizing Campaign 


SureEvVEpoRT, La., July 2.—When John L. 
Avery, general sales manager Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), became interested in “Renoviz- 
ing” it meant a great deal to Shreveport indi- 
viduals and Shreveport business. On a trip to 
Buffalo, N. Y., he had become so enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the movement as a means 
for putting idle men to work that on his return 
home he took steps which led to the organiza- 
tion of the Shreveport Renovize Campaign. 

Sponsored by thirty civic and business leaders 
it began to function with these four commit- 
tees: Executive and Finance, Booth and Floor, 
Publicity and Advertising, Entertainment. Fred 
N. Currie was chosen as Executive Secretary. 

Several weeks were spent in securing the co- 
operation of the Government, which in the latter 
part of February agreed to allot forty CWA 
workers for a period of six weeks. 


Given Thorough Course of Training 


These men were given a_ week’s training 
before going into the field for five weeks of 
contacting property owners. 

During the week of training it was explained 
to them that “Renovize” is a community effort 
to promote the repair, modernizing and remodel- 
ing of residences and business properties, and 
the purchase of new furnishings; a movement 
based not on charity but on common-sense, 
backed by intensive publicity; that in the final 
analysis the name “Renovize” was created a3 
part of a movement to have owners or tenants 
promise to spend what money they could for 
needed repairs, alterations etc. during a period 
of six months. 

Among the points “driven home” during this 
period of “coaching” were these: 

(1) That it would enhance value and income 
of property; (2) stimulate business in the com- 
munity, (3) and by an inerease of trade and 
commerce restore values. 

They were taught: (1) How to fill out a p'edge 
card; (2) how to make out a daily call sheet; 
(3) how to help the owner estimate contem- 
plated work; (4) how to approach a prospect 
with confidence; (5) how not to show im- 
patience or feel disappointed if rebuffed; (6) 
the need of courtesy. 

Thus “schooled” for a week they were able 
to explain what to “Renovize” means: what it 
will accomplish. They also could talk intelli- 
gently about the average cost of a new roof; 
the cost of painting a cottage; laying a new 
floor: papering a room; putting in a new bath 
tub etc. 

These results were accomplished through 
short talks by men who knew—general and 
roofing contractors, painters, paper hangers, 
floor men etc. 

All in all the CWA workers started out on 
their work fairly well analified to handle it 
properly, and after the first week they were 
really proficient. 


All Pledges Confidential 


Since the basis of a successful Renovize cam- 
paign is confidence, it was repeatedly explained 
to the men that all pledges were confidential, 
to be made to none but the solicitor and the 
office force. 

It also was stressed in the publicity that those 
who gave pledges were free to purchase mate- 
rials from whom they wished, and to give the 
work to whom they pleased. 

The prime object in this campaign was to 
secure pledges that meant something, and solici- 
tors were told not to accept (1) pledges for 
work finished before the campaign started: (2) 
pledges by tenants who signed hoping the owner 
would do the work: (3) pledges by people con- 
templating loans not yet completed: (4) pledges 


where there was doubt that the work would be 
completed. 

In other words, only pledges that would be 
fullfilled were sought. 

In order to secure funds for operating ex- 
penses, such as salaries of secretary and file 
clerk; cost of newspaper and radio advertising ; 
entertainment; rent of auditorium etc., the vari- 
ous business concerns which would profit by a 
successful Renovize campaign were enlisted in 
support of a Better Homes Exposition and 


Trades Display, to be held March 14-17. Exhi- 
bition booths were sold at $35 each. Admission 
was free, and some 30,000 visitors attended. 


The hours were from two in the afternoon until 
ten at night. 

The entertainment, though local, was very 
high class. Many attending stated that the 
shows were worth $1.50. Entertainment was 
continuous during the duration of the Exposi- 
tion. 

The Renovize Campaign awarded three cash 
prizes daily, and the booth holders gave many 
merchandise prizes. Every exhibitor gave 
tickets, thus creating interest in their exhibits. 
Nearly 100,000 tickets were distributed among 
those attending the Exposition. 

During the week of the show numerous “spot” 
announcements were broadcast over the radio, 
and each night a prominent civic leader made 
a brief talk at the Exposition. In the mean- 
time both local newspapers gave wonderful 
support, in most instances carrying news stories 
on their front pages. 


The Complete Set-up Explained © 


Since there is nothing so important to a cam- 
paign of this character as publicity, the com- 
plete set-up, as explained by Mr. Currie, is 
here presented: 


“Twice each week civic leaders made talks 
at the various clubs, usually during luncheon. 

“We had men thoroughly familiar with their 
subject bring it to the attention of the public 
by nightly talks over the radio. 

“We ran some well designed special ads in 
our newspapers. 

“We sent letters to over 5,000 citizens, ex- 
plaining just what the campaign meant, with 
the request that they do everything in their 
power to make it a success. This built up a 
splendid spirit of co-operation even before the 
solicitors got into the field. 

“Through a series of essays we interested the 
younger children in the proposition. This, 
naturally, brought their parents into the picture, 
because the youngsters went to them for infor- 
mation on the subject. 

“Large show cards, one announcing the Ex- 
position and the other covering the Campaign, 
were placed in every available show window 
in Shreveport. The Traction Co. also allowed 
us to place large signs on their cars during the 
week of the show, directing people to the Audi- 
torium where it was held. 

“Several times during the Exposition we dis- 
tributed circulars on the downtown streets. 

“The Chamber of Commerce aided us greatly 
in this campaign. Until we secured our own 
offices all meetings were held in its rooms. Sec- 
retary-manager Longwill, busy as he is looking 
to the betterment of Shreveport, gave us un- 
stintedly of his time during our organization 
period. 

“This campaign at all times had the hearty 
co-operation of Mayor Hardy. He has been 
one of its strongest supporters, and opened our 
etter Homes Exposition with a_ splendid 
address. 

“The churches, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and other local organizations, have been 
of great assistance in the furtherance of this 
movement.” 


Newspaper Headings Tell the Story 


So consistently helpful have the newspapers 
been in their news and editorial attitudes that 
a complete story of the campaign can be gleaned 
from the headlines of stories which appeared, 
as follows: 

Renovize Campaign Is Planned. 

Brisk Demand for Exposition Space. 

Delightful Program at Local Exposition. 

City Renovize Campaign Now Nearing Start. 

Expenditure of $1,500,000.00 Is 
Renovize Plan. 


Goal oi 


Valuable Awards to Be Made During Local 
Exposition. 

Renovize Campaign Will Mean Much to 
Workers of Shreveport. 

3etter Homes Exposition Viewed by Thou- 
sands. 

Auditorium Display of Better Home 
nishings Pleases Capacity Crowds. 

3etter Homes Exposition Comes to an End 
Tonight. 

Renovize Campaign to Begin Monday. 

40 Surveyors Begin House Survey Here. 

Renovize Campaign Heads Pleased With Sur- 
vey Data. 

Co-Operation in Renovize Campaign Is Ap- 
preciated. 

Pledges for Repair Work Over $100,000. 

Results of First Week of Renovize Drive Suc- 
cessful. 

Renovize Campaign Headquarters Here Center 
of Activity. 

Renovize Pledges Over Million Dollar Mark 
Now. 

Renovize Campaign Here “Goes Over the 
Top” Friday Morning. 

Two Weeks Extension Local Renovize Cam- 
paign. 

Gain in Building Permits Credited to Reno- 
vize Drive. 

Renovize Campaign Goal Is Raised to Total 
of $1,750,000.00. 

Renovize Campaign in Shreveport Is Given 
Much Praise. 

Renovize Campaign Given Acclaim by Local 
Lumbermen. 

Second Drive in Renovize Goal Passed. 

City Renovize Campaign at End, Total $1,- 
785.000.00. 

Repair Drive to Continue, Currie Says. 

Early in the campaign it was publicly stated: 

(1) The Renovize Campaign does not furnish 
financial assistance of any kind. 

(2) It is not a Government agency. The 
Government is merely furnishing the solicitors 
because it believes the work to be constructive. 

(3) It does not supply craftsmen, nor does 
it suggest whom one should employ. 

(4) It does not furnish names of firms from 
whom materials may be bought. 

(5) No information of any kind is giver 
from the Renovize office. The pledges are 
totaled and the amount given the newspapers 
in order that the public may keep fully informed 
as to its progress. 

Purchasers of booths included firms in the 
following lines: 


Fur- 


Lumber, Paint, Building & Loan, Building 
Supply, Electric, Landscape, Roofing, Oil, Car- 
penters’ Union, Insurance, Haberdashers, De- 
partment Stores, Furniture, Tent and Awnings. 
Glass, Grocers, Ice, Drugs, Printing, Hardware, 
Radio, Lime Products, 
Railways, Tile, Shoes. 


China and Glassware. 
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—|ts Set-up, Progress and Results 


Tax Assessor Co-operates 


At the beginning of the Campaign some 
people held back because they felt that addi- 
tional repairs would increase their tax assess- 
ment. To remove this stumbling block the situa- 
tion was explained to Tax Assessor A. G. Ham- 
mett, who issued the following statement: 

“My attention has been called to the Renovize 
Campaign being carried on at this time in 
Shreveport for the purpose of giving work to 
the unemployed mechanics and laborers of this 
city. 

“TI wish to state that any repairs made to old 
buildings, or any new construction, will not 
appear on the 1934 assessment rolls.” 

This statement was given wide publicity in 
the newspapers, and its good effect was imme- 
diate. 

One of the essentials of a Renovize Campaign, 
according to Executive Secretary Currie, is 
that of creating publicity items for the press, 
to lend color to the campaign. They should be 
dignified, and always truthful. One of the big 
problems is getting a good selling job done at 
the home. and if solicitors are backed by the 
right kind of publicity, and plenty of it, their 
contacts will be more productive. 

Shreveport is fortunate in being the home 
of the Perfection Oak Flooring Co. (Inc.), 
whose operations are far-flung. Donald S. 
Watrous, sales manager of the concern, is one 
of the original boosters of Renovizing as a 
means to reduce unemployment. When asked 
for an expression, he wrote as follows: 


Requests from our connections throughout 
the country for information on the Renovize 
Campaign here show the interest and the 
general belief in the soundness and unselfish- 
ness of the plan. 

The prosperity of the country depends upon 
the working man having money to spend for 
other than actual necessities. Our Govern- 
ment is furnishing the means to start busi- 
ness back to normal but the governmental 
agencies alone can not complete the job. 
Your neighbor can not buy from you unless 
you can buy from him. 

One of the basic industries of our country 
is the building industry. It is one of the 
greatest channels for trade because of the 
major percentage of the cost being in direct 
labor. Therefore, when you have needed 
repairs made to your property, the money 
spent is distributed in a greater measure 
than by almost any other manner. 

I am particularly gratified to see how our 
Shreveport people have responded to the 
campaign, and it is to be hoped that those 
property owners who have not as yet been 
contacted will see the advisability of having 
their needed repairs and remodeling done at 
this time. 


Such letters are constructive and have helped 
the campaign wonderfully. 


Pay Roll Jumps From 5 to 24 


The comments brought in by the various sur- 
veyors are interesting. 

One of them said: “A contractor told me 
yesterday that he normally employs five men 
but now has twenty-one on his pay roll and 
finds it necessary to add three more.” 

\nd a business man said: “I am going to be 
candid with you; this Renovize Campaign has 
kept our doors open.” 

“It is amazing,” commented Mr. Currie, “how 
much there is to be done about the home, and 
because a great many people felt that ‘every- 
thing was done’ we compiled a 12-page manual, 
titled “Renovizing Campaign and Better Homes 
Exposition—How My Home Can Be Reno- 
vized.”. This manual covered modernization 
and repairs outside and inside; the attic, cellar 
and yard; heating, plumbing and lighting. It 
asks 86 questions and offers many suggestions. 

A well trained solicitor checking this book 


over with a home owner was in most instances 
sure to receive a pledge. 


Building and Loan Offers Financing 


Because of its interest in this movement, and 
as a stimulus to increased pledges, the Shreve- 
port Mutual Building & Loan Association, 
through its president, Philip Lieber, who is 
also president of the U. S. Building & Loan 
League and chairman of the National Building 
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A reduced reproduction of one of the specially 


designed newspaper advertisements used to 


boost the Better Home Exposition 


& Loan Code Authority, made the following an- 
nouncement early in the campaign: 


“If you will agree to make some repairs 
or improvements we will refinance a well 
secured first mortgage on your home, at 
our standard rate, to provide you with the 
money. And to help create employment we 
offer for the next rirety days to cut our 
refinancing charges in half on this type of 
loan.” 


In order to keep up the publicity without 
additional cost Secretary Currie addressed the 
following letter to all business houses that ad- 
vertised in the local newspapers: 


The increase in March building permits 
over March of last year, the increased ac- 
tivity of contractors, craftsmen and general 
business indicates how materially the Reno- 
vize Campaign is helping Shreveport. 

Prospects for reaching our anticipated goal 
of $1,500,000 look exceptionally bright, and 
the success of the movement is assured if 
we can arrange to keep up our publicity. 

As a citizen of Shreveport and a business 
man, you are vitally interested in the out- 
come of this campaign. For this reason I 
am suggesting a way in which you can assist 
very materially in the publicity so necessary 
to its success, and without cost to you. 

In every advertisement you run during 
the continuance of this campaign tie it up 
in some way with the Renovize Campaign. 
It will be a big help toward putting us “over 
the top.” 


This was productive of splendid results. 
Tabulation of Work Pledged 


The pledge cards were divided into 20 divi- 


sions, which are here listed, showing work 
pledged in each division, as follows: 
Carpentry 1,430 Gas Fitting 138 
Cement Work... 252 Roofing ........ 847 
Electric Work.. 272 Furnishings 679 
New Floors...... 296 Modern 
Heating ........ 40 Appliances .... 134 
Landscaping 122, New Construction 266 
Foundations 167 Alterations 240 
Painting ... .. 2,027. Additions . 7? 
Paper Hanging... 1,029 Shrubbery 102 
Plastering ....... 83 Miscellaneous 642 
Plumbing 390 

Shreveport was divided into eizht zones, each 
in charge of a foreman and four men. The 


zones were covered three times, as follows: 
1. The initial visit. 


2. A second visit to catch those who were 


not at home the first time. 

3. <A third time to contact those who had 
changed their minds or completed their financial 
arrangements. 

Through the courtesy of the Standard Pipe 
Line Co. (Inc.), the campaign organization 
occupies without rental a splendidly equipped 
office in the business center of Shreveport. On 
its plate glass windows many short slogans 
have been placed, at various angles, and in dif- 
ferent colors. Some of these “eye catchers” are: 

What is good business is good for business. 

Help ot'iers by helping yourself. 

Forward to better days. 

Now do yours. 

Pledge your support. 

Spend, no matter how little. 

All Shreveport must Renovize. 

"Over the Top'’ with employment. 

Forward Shreveport. 


At the close of the campaign 3,720 citizens 
had pledged themselves to make certain repairs, 
which, in the aggregate will amount to 
$1,800,000. 

It was felt that it would be good business to 
continue the work for several months longer 
and contact everyone who had pledged. The 
Government officials took the same view and 
have provided ten men for a continuation of 
the project. 

It is interesting to note that voluntary pledges 
are coming in daily at the rate of eight to ten. 
If this rate is sustained the totals will be in- 
creased by $250,000, and the final figures will 
go considerably beyond $2,000,000. 
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MODERNIZE— 
RENOVIZE— 


REPAIR! 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 2.—No doubt many 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
interested in a resume of the results of the 
1933 National Better Homes Contest, spons- 
ored by Better Homes & Gardens, in co-opera- 
tion with scores of leading newspapers all over 
the country, as well as in the progress of the 
current 1934 contest. 


It will be remembered that, for the 1933 con- 
test, $3,000 in prize money was offered to the 
family which by remodeling or repairing the 
exterior or interior of its home, or by the in- 
stallation of home equipment or home furnish- 
ings, most increased the comfort, convenience 
or beauty of that home. More than 18,000 en- 
tries were received. 

The importance of remodeling contests in 
stimulating the sale of building materials is in- 
dicated by the high percentage of entrants who 
made changes in the exterior style and archi- 
tecture of their homes. Over three-fourths of 
the total entrants made these exterior changes, 
based on plans which would give them perma- 
nent, modern, and comfortable homes for years 
to come. 

After the completed entries were received, 
remodeling activities were analyzed, and the re- 
sults reveal why contests such as these are of 
great importance to the building industry. 


Average Cost of Project Is $1,448 


Boiled down to plain figures, the results show 
that the average remodeling family spent a 
total of $1,448 on its project. Of this amount 
$608, or 42 percent of the total was spent with 
the building supply dealer for lumber, roofing, 
cement, millwork, brick and tile, hardware and 
numerous other items necessary in remodeling ; 
$435 was spent for wages; $130 for furniture; 
$188 for plumbing and heating equipment; $72 
for electrical supplies and $15 for other mis- 
cellaneous items. 

A few of the changes most frequently men- 
tioned by individuals in summarizing the results 
of their remodeling activities will be outlined 
in the following paragraphs. 

Irregular roof lines, with bulky gables, large 
dormers and wide over-hanging eaves were re- 
modeled and simplified by over 50 percent of 
the entrants who, of course, found it necessary 
to purchase new rafters, sheeting, shingles and 
composition roof coverings. Quite often one 
portion of the roof could not be covered satis- 
factorily to match the old, the result being a 
complete new roof. 

In many of the older homes, poor window 
spacing, and entrances covered by dark and 
heavy porches, resulted in the complete mod- 
ernization of these features. New windows 
were cut in to add light and beauty, while the 
large porches were replaced by simple and 
attractive entrances. In such cases a demand 
was created for new millwork, window glass 
and hardware. 

One of the most important results of the 1933 
Contest and one of greatest importance to the 
building industry was the frequency with which 
entrants added new rooms to their homes. Over 
40 percent added either a dining room, bed 
room, sun room, bath room, kitchen, break- 
fast room, recreation room or garage. 

Such extensive modernizing plans as these 
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Other Campaigns 


Swell the Tide — Hundred 
Million Cash Aid Pledged 


created a market for the building material deal- 
er’s complete list of materials. 

Frequently when additions were made to old 
homes the sharp contrast created between the 
old and the new portions resulted in new sid- 
ing for the entire house or the laying of a com- 
plete new roof. 

As one contestant wrote, “remodeling is like 
the path of sin, it is so easy to get in deeper 
and deeper.” Entrant after entrant wrote that 
while their plans originally had called for the 
expenditure of only a few dollars, they had 
grown and grown until they had spent hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of dollars. 

Interior remodeling was another important 
result of the contest and one that meant addi- 
tional dollars to building material dealers. 

Many of the homes entered in the contest 
were well-built and the owners wished to pre- 
serve their original type of construction. In 
such cases a rearrangement of floor plans was 
all that was necessary to make their homes 
modern and comfortable. 

Many times partitions were torn out to make 
larger and more comfortable rooms—closed 
stairways and entrances were opened up—new 
floors were laid—doorways added and new 
woodwork, built-in bookcases and closets were 
included in the remodeling plans. 

Valuable space was added to many homes 
by finishing the attic and basement into an ex- 
tra room, or a recreation room. These two 
projects brought the comfort and convenience 
of modern heating and insulation, as well as 
new floor and wall coverings. 


1934 Contest Now in Progress 


The first of this year Better Homes & Gar- 
dens announced another Better Homes Contest, 
and again offered $3,000 in cash prizes for mod- 
ernizing activities. In six months over 24,000 
entries have been received, and these are the 
people who will be spending money with the 
building material dealer. 

A 32-page booklet presenting a collection of 
ideas and methods on how to use remodeling 
as a method for increasing sales has been pre- 
pared and will be mailed to leading dealers 
this month. 

Scores of the nation’s leading newspapers are 
co-operating with Better Homes & Gardens by 
conducting local contests in their communities, 
and dealers are urged to tie up with their news- 
paper. Better Homes & Gardens will send on 
request details of the merchandising plan. 





Big Modernizing Drive Is in 
Full Swing 


New Orteans, La., July 2.—In planning the 
city-wide modernizing campaign which began 
June 4 and which is still in progress, provision 
was made for a preliminary test canvass, in 
which twenty-seven solicitors were employed 
three days a week for two weeks, canvassing 
representative neighborhoods in the city. This 
preliminary test canvass resulted in the listing 
of pledges made by owners and renters, of 
repair jobs and purchases of household acces- 
sories to a total of $100,000. 

The biggest item on the list was painting, 


both exterior and interior, followed closely by 
roof repairs and incidental carpentry. 

The major campaign, which began June 4 
with 100 solicitors, has been expanded until 
the maximum of 300 has been reached. The 
solicitors are certified to the campaign commit- 
tee by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, and are paid from Government funds. 

Close to 400 contractors and material men 
are enlisted in the campaign, according to 
Wilson Callender, secretary of the Building 
Modernization Committee. 

The fees paid by them are defraying the 
incidental costs of the campaign. Retail lumber 
concerns are paying from $2.50 to $10, accord- 
ing to volume of stocks carried. 

In the high-class residential districts, where 
most properties have been maintained in good 
order despite the depression, the solicitors are 
instructed to urge such improvements as air 
conditioning, greenhouses etc. 


His Remodeling Started 
Neighbors on Jobs 


Park Rince, ILL., July 2.—Although already 
having eight dormer windows on the roof of 
his one-story cottage, a resident of this com- 
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munity decided he needed more light and ven- © 


tilation; so he ordered a truckload of lumber 
from the lumber yard, summoned a carpenter 
and added three more dormers. These so im- 
proved the light in the attic room that he had 
the entire room insulated from one end to the 
other and added a bed chamber. This entire 
job, with other repairs on the building, cost 
him only $400. 
bors with this improvement that a number of 
other remodeling jobs have been completed or 
are under way within a radius of a block from 
this remodeled home. Thus is demonstrated the 
power of suggestion, and the benefits to be de- 
rived by building labor and the lumber and 
building material dealer through home modern- 
ization. 





Big Exposition to Demonstrate 
Home Renovizing 


LitrteE Rock, Ark., July 3—Ten thousand 
feet of floor space (the entire fifth floor of the 
Terminal Warehouse, 500 East Markham 
street) has been rented for the big display of 
the Arkansas Gazette’s first annual State Home 
Renovization Exposition, to be held here from 
July 16 to Sept. 1. 

The exposition, coming at a time when in- 
terest is centered on home improvement, will 
present a complete survey of all phases of home 
building and modernization. To the exhibitor, 
it presents an unusual opportunity to reach a 
State-wide audience. 

During the past years, as building surveys 
have shown, building and remodeling has been 
at low ebb. With the return of better days, 
and with the proposed Government aid in 
renovizing the single-family home, home owners 
are taking a vital interest in making long- 
needed repairs in their homes. 

There is hardly a home which is not in the 
market for at least one major improvement, 
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and home owners will be the interested and 
alert attendants at the exposition. 

The great interest shown in the home ex- 
hibits at the Century of Progress both last 
summer and this is an indication of the thought 
treid in America today. This same interest 
exists in Arkansas, and the Gazette’s exposition 
will crystalize it into what is expected to be 
the greatest exhibit of its kind ever heid in 
Arkansas. 





"Building and Loans" Ready to 
Lend Hundred Millions 


SHREVEPORT, La., July 2.—The signature of 
President Roosevelt to the National Housing 
Act last week was a signal to thousands of 
building and loan associations to speed up their 
lending and share selling machinery to accom- 
plish both of the outstanding purposes of the 
Act, the expansion of home lending and the 
attraction of more private capital into the field. 

Philip Lieber, of Shreveport, president of the 
United States Building and Loan League, ex- 
pressed confidence, in view of the telegrams re- 
ceived from association managers all over the 
country, that they would have a hundred mil- 
lion dollars out in re- 
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doubt the wisdom and the necessity of the gov- 
ernment’s running a guaranteed mortgage sys- 
tem or organizing national mortgage associa- 
tions to repeat the experience of the Joint Stock 
Land Banks, just as we felt constrained to lay 
before the Congress our candid judgment on 
those experimental phases while the measure 
was pending. We felt that they would not only 
delay the general program but also shake the 
confidence of private capital already in the field. 

“This frank statement of our own experi- 
ence in matters like these in no way indicates 
an unwillingness to co-operate with the program 
as now enacted nor does it diminish our en- 
thusiasm about its general objectives. Since 
our institutions do not traffic in home mort- 
gages, but hold and receive repayments on those 
which we make, we see no occasion for a 
building and loan association’s insuring any of 
the individual mortgages which it holds. We 
are ready to lend and need no guarantee in 
order to put our funds out to the home owners, 
whom we are organized to serve. 


“We agree with President Roosevelt that 
the program should be carried out with as 
little as possible government expenditure. That 
That has been our position from the beginning 





pair loans and construc- 
tion financing, right 
along the job-making 
lines which the Admin- 
istration desires, before 
many weeks have 
passed, since they are 
in a position to con- 
summate loans imme- 
diately. 

He also pointed out 
that applications for in- 
surance of their share 
accounts would be filed 
bv at least a thousand 
associations as soon as 
the Federal Board gets 
its forms ready. Asso- 
ciations of all sizes and 
in diverse localities have 
in the past few days 
pledged themselves to 
lose no time in apply- 
ing this extra impetus 
to public confidence in 
their investments. 

“We are not surpris- 
ed at this enthusiastic 
reaction to the pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Lieber. 
“The United States 
League has continually 
pointed out, as the voice 
of these associations, 
that we are 100 percent 
behind three titles in 
the act, the moderniza- 
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A modern kitchen with all possible conveniences has been installed on 
Broadway, in Portland, Ore., by the Oregon Journal, for the education of 
those who feed the family, and it is attracting a lot of attention. 
known as Mary Cullen's Cottage and one of its aims is to provide tasty 
recipes and hints on how to work them out happily. 
one effect of the exhibit of the “cottage” will be the renovization of many 


It is 
It is expected that 


old-fashioned kitchens 





tion and repair pro- 

grams, the insurance of savings and loan shares 
and the amendments to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act which give it more elasticity and facil- 
ity in serving the local institutions. It has been 
asserted, however, that this business of ours, 
whose co-operation with every federal recovery 
proposition from the Federal Home Loan Bank 
to the National Recovery Act has always been 
the subject of praiseworthy comment, was try- 
ing to obstruct this new program. Our per- 
formance in the days ahead will go far to dis- 
prove any such intentions on our part. 

“It is true that the people in the building and 
loan business who have watched home financing 
procedures of all sorts and conditions, for pe- 
riods of forty or fifty years in some instances, 
doubted that the plan for insuring individual 
mortgages and for establishing national mort- 
gage associations would work out with the 
safety and rapidity for which its sponsors 
seemed to hope. We still look upon these fea- 
tures as experimental parts of the program in 
contrast to the other parts which we sincerely 
believe will awaken the average American home 
Owner to an interest in his dwelling and to a 
striving for better housing conditions. We still 


in all Federal legislation pertaining to home 
financing. 

“Particular encouragement comes as a re- 
sult of the Federal plans to make a drive for 
modernization and repair activity.” 








Retailers Are Delighted with 
National Housing Act 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, July 2.—High hopes for 
big developments in the building and construc- 
tion industries are held here, provided the co- 
operation of the home financing agencies can 
be relied upon. This is the opinion of leading 
dealers here who are much concerned with the 
snarl into which some of the building associa- 
tions have gotten with the Home Loan Bank 
and the HOLC offices here over regulations. 

Estimates are made that, if there are no per- 
versions of policy through hostile influences and 
obstructionists there ought to be upwards of 
$14,500,000 worth of new building and home 
modernization work done in the Cincinnati area 
in the next twelve months. Already numbers 
of persons have come forward and asked for 
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information as to how to obtain loans. Already 
there are in the offices of the Cincinnati Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association (Inc.), and in the 
hands of various industries handling roofing, 
siding, painting repairs, furnace work, general 
overhauling and the like, numbers of applica- 
tions from persons who are eager to avail 
themselves of the privileges of the National 
Housing Act. 

But the fly in the ointment is shown in the 
disposition of the building association lobby 
both at Columbus and locally to throw monkey 
wrenches into the machinery. Retail lumber- 
men here are delighted with the Act and are 
doing everything in their power to further its 
operation. They have reduced prices on all 
lumber and building materials about 10 percent, 
effective July 1, and are giving every assistance 
to customers who seek information. But they 
are receiving information at the same time that 
the building associations are inclined to throw 
cold water on the Act when their depositors 
ask them for information as to how to release 
their money or get loans for home repairs. That 
is the danger, lumbermen declare. They want 
to see to it that hostile influences do not tend 
to block administration of the Act or prevent 
the people from getting the advances they are 
entitled to. 


How Much Lumber Will $1 Buy? 


Figures on the purchasing power of the 
dollar, in terms of lumber, have been specially 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, for the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, through the courtesy of Isador 
Lubin, commissioner of labor statistics. The 
basis of the table is the buying power of the 
dollar in 1926, this being set at $1. An increase 
in price of lumber means a decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar; and conversely, 
a decline in lumber prices means an increased 
purchasing power. The higher the amount in 
the table, the lower the prices, therefore; and 
the lower the amount, the higher the prices. 
The purchasing power is calculated by taking 
the reciprocal of the price index number for 
lumber (as given in the June 9 issue, page 56) ; 
the index number is divided into one hundred, 
to obtain the purchasing power. Thus, the 
index price of lumber for 1913 was 54, and 
this divided into 100 gives $1.852—the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in terms of lumber. 
Besides annual figures for 1913 to 1933 inclusive, 
monthly figures for 1932, 1933 and 1934 to 
date are included: 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar Expressed 
In Terms of Wholesale Prices of Lumber 
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Railroads Buying More Tie Plugs 


Antico, Wis., July 3—The demand for tie 
plugs has shown substantial increase according 
to C. T. Venable, superintendent of the local 
plant of Tie Plugs (Inc.). Included in recent 
shipments have been those to the Erie line, and 
one car to the Northwestern. About 90 percent 
of the tie plugs leaving the local plant are 
treated, either in commercial or railway plants. 
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Virginia, like its neighboring States of the 
Carolinas and Maryland, has been tilted up 
by nature so that it slopes in general toward 
the southeast. The Old Dominion has its 
western border along the crest of the moun- 
tains. The great Shenandoah Valley parallels 
the border roughly; a rich area that was a 
theatre of war during the ’Sixties and that 
now is famous for orchards and colleges. 
The Blue Ridge Mountains rim the valley to 
the east, and beyond these ridges the State 
slopes down through agricultural areas to 
the low-lying tidewater region of the coast. 
The rivers, though they are short as com- 
pared with the streams of the Mississippi 
Valley, become mighty affairs as they near 
the ocean; big enough to anchor the navies 
of the world. These three wide belts—the 
Valley, the Piedmont country, and the tide- 
water region—have had marked effects upon 
the history and industry of this old and 
famous State; and they still have their ef- 
fects upon habits of life and of commerce. 


Lumber from the 
Pacific Northwest 


The Peninsula, lying between the York and 
the James, is one of the most historic strips 
of land in the country. The first permanent 
white settlement was made at Jamestown. 
This place was abandoned many years ago 
when the capital was moved over to Wil- 
liamsburg, in the center of the Peninsula. 
Yorktown, where the final battle of the Rev- 
olution was fought, lies just to the north on 
the York River. At the end of the Peninsula 
are Newport News, Old Point Comfort, For- 
tress Monroe and Hampton. Just across the 
wide stretch of water to the south are Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk. This roadstead is a 


great homing ground for the Navy; and in 
these waters was fought the spectacular bat- 
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The Old Dominion Uses Western Stock as Well as 
Native—A City That is a Museum—Decoding 
the Code—A Market for New Delivery Trucks 


A Colonial type of small house at Williams- 
burg, Va., which town has been restored to 
much of its appearance during the early 


seventeen hundreds 


tle of the Merrimac and the Monitor, which 
marked the end of the old type of naval war- 
fare and the beginning of ironclads. 

Although it may not figure in the events 
and places which the sight-seer looks for in 
this historic old country of Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith, Washington and Corn- 
wallis, Lee and Stuart and McClellan and 
Grant—the Realm found itself interested in 
the fact that these seafaring cities are reach- 
ing clear around through the Panama Canal 
for lumber from the Northwest. It’s a right 
long haul from the Columbia River to Nor- 
folk; and for many years lumber retailers 
have handled dimension lumber produced al- 
most in their own backyards. One dealer 
told us that 90 percent of Virginia dealers 
handle only the shortleaf dimension locally 
produced. But these seaport cities have been 
bringing lumber from the Northwest for a 
number of years, and this material is said to 
be making its way steadily. A Potomac 
dealer made this statement to us today: “Of 
course we use the native lumber where we 
can, and as a matter of fact we find a use for 
about all that’s produced. In its own place 
it’s all right. Without quarreling with it in 
the least, we’ve found that for certain pur- 
poses it must take second place to fir. Here 
is just one instance: In this city we build a 
good many inexpensive houses that are ceiled 
inside with wallboard or plywood. That 
makes a good wall for the purpose, but the 
covering isn’t rigid enough to hold the sur- 
face straight. Fir studs will stay straight. 
Such a house framed with fir is wholly satis- 
factory; so we find ourselves buying more 
and more of it.” 

If we remember correctly, this paper has 
carried one or several stories about the un- 
usual building project that has been going 
forward for some four or five years at Wil- 
liamsburg, the town which was the Colonial 





In this show window are 
displayed some of the 
numerous lines handled 
by Chas. F. Duggins, of 
Richmond, Va. Mr. Dug- 
gins specializes in store 
fronts and fixtures, and 
also handles difficult re- 


storations of old interiors 





and State capital of Virginia for some eighty 
years. It was an old settlement when the 
State offices were removed there from James- 
town, and it has been a vigorous little city 
since those offices moved on to Richmond dur- 
ing the Revolution. But it was such a his- 
toric place, and had so many well preserved 
buildings of the Colonial period, that a group 
of people, John D. Rockefeller, jr., being the 
chief one, undertook to restore it to some- 
thing of its original condition. They studied 
old maps and pictures and records. When 
they were sure of their details they replaced 
old houses that had been moved. They re- 
built the old State House and the Colonial 
governor’s palace. They rebuilt the business 
houses on the main street to conform to Col- 
onial examples. Some $12,000,000 has been 
expended in restorations; and Williamsburg 
when the undertaking is complete will be the 
unique combination of a whole city that is a 
historical and architectural museum, and 
that at the same time is an active, living 
city, doing business in the modern way. 

W. A. Bozarth, of the Bozarth Lumber & 
Package Corp., tells us that this undertaking 
produced, as a collateral result, a good many 
new houses. The holding company, known 
as Colonial Williamsburg (Inc.), bought up 
the historic houses at rather generous fig- 
ures; and the people who were living in 
them found themselves without homes but 
with ample money to build new ones. This 
they did. Not much of the materials for the 
restorations was bought locally; partly be- 
cause the whole country bid on the contracts 
and partly because the work called for spe- 
cial patterns that are now obsolete. But this 
was not so true of the new houses that were 
erected. Mr. Bozarth says this project has 
been of large commercial value to the town; 
that it has brought payrolls and purchase 
money; and that for these reasons the de- 
pression, while uncomfortable, has not borne 
quite so heavily here as in other places 


The Capital of the 
Confederacy 


As a person travels farther up the Penin- 
sula, over roads marked with tablets of army 
movements and Revolutionary and Civil War 
battles, he comes to the city of Richmond; 
capital of the State since about 1779, and 
capital of the Confederacy from 1861 to 1865. 
This handsome city, metropolis of a great 
area, was getting along with the task of 
building; but while the citizens were in a 
mood to do something about their houses, 
they were not quite so certain about it as 
dealers would have liked. This was one of 
a number of towns and cities where the early 
season effort consisted largely of more than 
an ordinary amount of repair and small re- 
modeling, and less than normal new build- 
ing. Over and over we have heard the story 
of the late spring and the mercurial way in 
which sales followed the state of the weather. 
A few warm and sunny days, and sales 
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“Nowhere Shines the Sun 


So Bright” 


would keep the yard men jumping; and then 
a couple of days of chilly rain would stop 
sales abruptly. 


Easing the Task of 
Figuring Millwork 

The city has a millwork listing bureau 
that has been in operation, as we recall it, 
since about the first of the year. The bureau 
takes off special millwork, not only on Rich- 
mond work but on work originating in a 
number of counties nearby. It also works 
out minimums according to the formulas of 
Cost Book A; a task that saves individual 
mills much labor and also protects them in 
arriving at the legal prices. The department 
has heard in many widely separated places 
of estimators, who have long followed other 





The big stock of the Transit Lumber Co., of Rich- 

mond, Va., is all for supplying its local retail 

trade; the company handles large quantities of 
southern longleaf and western pines 


cost methods to their own satisfaction, hav- 
ing tough going with Cost Book A. Not, of 
course, that it’s so hard to learn; at least it 
can be learned by any estimator who puts 
his mind to it. But a sudden change to en- 
tirely new methods, with no extended time 
to learn the rules, puts a good many bends in 
otherwise placid dispositions. The estimator 
faced a situation something like the dilemma 
of the old Indian medicine men; that is, if 
you'll understand clearly that we’re not com- 
paring techniques but only dilemmas. The 
medicine man couldn’t refuse to practice his 
art when one of the tribe fell sick. But if in 
spite of his best effort the patient died, the 
nearest relative had the privilege of knock- 
ing off the medicine man. The estimator had 
to make up his figures on proffered work; 
but should he fail to hit the right answer, a 
competitor had the right to turn him in to 
the Code authority; whereupon he found 
himself under the shadow of peremptory pub- 
lic action. He was dealing not only with 
customers and with company profit and loss, 
but also with regulations having the force of 
law. It paid to be expert; and having a spe- 
cialized bureau to do the task lifted some re- 
sponsibility from individual concerns. 

While in the city we called on Harris Mit- 
chell, the friendly, fast working secretary of 
the State Association. At that time he was 


deeply engaged in a State-wide effort to get 
the regulations to working. These regula- 
tions change from time to time, often with 
little warning; so by the time these lines are 
in print the whole pattern may be different. 
Mr. Mitchell said that the great majority of 
dealers were ready to conform to Codes and 
other regulations, and were anxious to learn 
just what these things meant. A small per- 
centage, for good reasons or bad, were not so 
willing and anxious. Some of these hold-outs 
believed conscientiously that the rules were 
badly conceived and were destructive to the 
industry; some merely wished to have the 
chance to fatten their own sales and profits 
at the expense of the competitors who were 
following the rules. The usual method was 
that of evasion, delay, vague promises, sur- 
prise that the rules meant what they said 
and not something quite different, agree- 
ments to do something about it next Thurs- 
day, and so on. Like a good executive, Mr. 
Mitchell preferred to work through explana- 
tion and persuasion, meetings, group opinion 
and general momentum. But those who were 
determined not to understand or to be per- 
suaded were being made aware that their 
own personal preferences were not the last 
word. The well-known iron hand within the 
equally celebrated velvet glove was there to 
do its stuff. Mr. Mitchell told with a little 
amusement about a number of dealers who 
made complaint that under the new regula- 
tions they couldn’t sell framing lumber—the 
native stock produced in local mills—be- 
cause, under the Code, the price has in- 
creased until many customers, regardless of 
rules, were buying direct from the little 
mills. As a matter of fact the complainers 
never have sold much dimension to such cus- 
tomers. The latter always have done a run- 
around. All quite too bad, of course, but not 
different from immemorial habit. 

At the big plant of R. E. Richardson & 
Sons we met W. P. Richardson, one of the 
younger members of the firm. W. P. had his 
working clothes on, and this friendly young 
man evidently knows the plant from the 
tail of a planer as well as from behind a 
desk. He tells us the yard is buying an in- 
creasing amount of western lumber, which 
it gets through Baltimore; but here, as in 





Most of the framing 
handled by this yard of 
R. E. Richardson & Sons, 
of Richmond, Va., is a 
but an 
increasing amount of 
West Coast lumber is 
being sold. The yard's 


local product, 


old mule is a pensioner 

—too slow for the quick 

delivery wanted 
adays 


now- 












This attractively designed fence is part of the 
famous display of Colonial architecture to which 
a large part of Williamsburg, Va., is now devoted 


most Virginia plants, the bulk of framing 
stock is bought from local mills and planed 
and dried in the Richardson plant. We made 
special inquiries about the use of trucks, 
rather to Mr. Richardson’s surprise. There 
is one mule, a sort of pensioner, that is used 
about the yard, but no one would think of 
deliveries in general by horse or mule power. 
Everything is against it. It is slow, in an 
era when deliveries must be prompt. It is 
limited in scope, at a time when deliveries 
are likely to be long, not only in the widely 
scattered area of Richmond, but also to de- 
livery points which lie beyond the city. 
Teams are at a heavy disadvantage in mod- 
ern swift-moving traffic. It is quite clear that 
as a general rule, power deliveries have 
come through the depression without losing 
prestige, but, on the contrary, increasing 
that prestige; something that can be said of 
few other departments or policies of busi- 
ness. It is an easy guess that one of the 
first capital investments in lumber yards, 
when conditions warrant such investments, 
will be the replacement of trucks. The old 
machines have done their stuff faithfully, 
but they do wear out. In fact many that are 
no longer efficient are still in commission; 
but they will not be kept on long when re- 
covery gains a little more momentum. 


Codes Have Established 
Friendly Relations 


J. L. Sampson, of the Transit Lumber Co., 
assured us that the yard’s big stock was for 
the purpose of handling local retail trade, 
and not for wholesale purposes. This yard 
handles large quantities of western pine. It 
also handles quantities of Louisiana long- 
leaf, generally known in these parts as heart 
pine. It is also known in Virginia as Georgia 
pine, regardless of the State of its origin; 
much as, in parts of the South, Calcasieu 
pine is a trade name for lumber that never 
saw that famous parish. 

“Richmond dealers always have been 
friendly,’ Mr. Sampson said, “but I believe 
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the Codes and the other 


making them more so. 


regulations are 
All of us are realiz- 
ing that these regulations are in general in- 
tended to put reasonable order into the lum- 
ber business, and to check practices that in 
the end are disastrous to the industry as a 
whole and to the men who don’t play fair. 
We are realizing that lumber selling is at 
something of a crisis, and that means must 
be taken to see us all through. It’s a case 
of hanging together or hanging separately. 
So it seems rather clear that local dealers 
are making a big effort to understand each 
other and the new rules, and to co-operate 
for the lasting good of dealers and public. 
If the regulations do nothing else, this will 
be a real gain. There are not so many new 
houses being built as we wish there were, 


“Will It Pay to Modernize Our 


A lot of retail lumber dealers all 
over the country, in big cities, in 
small towns and at  cross-road 
yards, are studying the question, 
“Shall I remodel, paint and polish 
up the old yard, so as to qualify 
for a membership card in the Hon- 
orable Order of Potent and Pro- 
gressive Board Merchants, or shall 
I just peg along, patching up the 
old shed here and there when it 
threatens to fall to pieces; and 
save my paint to sell to other folks 
whom I can persuade to use it to 
preserve and beautify their prop- 
erty?” (Of course, the order of 
P & P B M has no real existence 
as an organization, although it has 
many members in every State.) 

Thus the dealer cogitates. Per- 
haps it would help him to form a 
conclusion if he should get in the 
old bus and drive very slowly past 
—and all around—his place of 
business, meanwhile viewing it not 
as proprietor, but with the cold, 
critical eye of a total outsider, and 
ask himself whether the general 
impression is as favorable as he 
would like to have it create. It’s 
pretty hard for a dealer whose own 
plant is in rather dingy and ram- 
shackle condition to put much en- 
thusiasm into advertising and sales 
appeals on behalf of home modern- 
ization, repair and beautification. 

3ut after all, the main question 
that dealers are asking themselves 
in this connection is whether the 
actual tangible advantages to be 
gained by modernizing their plants 
are sufficient to justify the invest- 
ment that would be required. No 
blanket answer can be given te 
that question. Doubtless there are 
many instances where a thorough- 
going modernization would be 
about the best investment a dealer 
could make, and it is equally likely 
that there are others where the 
only direct returns would be the 
dealer’s own satisfaction in his 
improved business quarters and 


possible 


many others, are usually selected 
by the feminine head of the house. 
the importance of making the lum- 
ber yard and store as attractive as to 
to women customers is 
self-evident. 


been an impelling reason for the 
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but everybody, I think, is making more 
small sales. These repair jobs are swelling 
the volume noticeably.” 

Chas. F. Duggins operates a lumber and 
building material business as part of a 
larger enterprise. Normally he gives much 
attention to the making of store fronts, show 
windows and display cases, office interiors 
and other special millwork of this kind. At 
the time of our call he had in his sales 
rooms the high paneling taken from an old 
room; made from longleaf pine. It was pur- 
chased by an antique shop and brought to 
Mr. Duggins for repair. Some of the panels 
were missing, and these were replaced from 
equally old pine. It may seem a little odd 
to include a room among antiques, but we 
find that this is not so unusual as it was. 


headquarters of this 


line- yard 
the AMERICAN 


That factor alone has_ factor in 








Top: Exterior of recently remodeled building of the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) at Oakes, N. D. Bottom: Into this attractive Thompson store at 
above point now come more than twice as many women customers as 


entered before the remodeling 


well-known 
organization, 
Manager J. J. Dahl, in a statement 
LUMBERMAN, 
placed great emphasis upon this 
determining 
pany’s modernizing policy, launched 


the 
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Museums have been doing it for some time; 
and they even buy ancient wallpaper that is 
right on the plaster, remove it by a highly 
scientific process and reapply it. In this 
older part of the country there is much old 
interior trim that is highly valued for its 
fine material and workmanship and for the 
color of age. 

Mr. Duggins handles all kinds of building 
materials, including a line of DuPont paints. 
He admitted candidly that his specialized 
business had not felt the upturn as much as 
he could wish. It takes a little time before 
stores and offices feel like putting out new 
windows and sales settings. But that will 
come, along with other capital investments. 

More about Richmond yards will appear 
in the next issue. 


Yard?” 


“that since the installation of this 
sales room a trifle more than 52 
percent of the customers who enter 
the sales room and office are 
women.” The significance of that 
statement will not be overlooked 
by any alert dealer contemplating 
the modernizing of his plant with 
special reference to attracting more 
women customers. To have more 
than doubled the percentage of 
women customers is an accomplish- 
ment which in itself to a large 
degree justifies the quite consider- 
able investment represented by 
these improvements. 

“There really is nothing startling 
about this remodeling,” modestly 
remarked Mr. Dahl, “as it is 
merely carrying out a program that 
we started upon a few years ago.” 

Mr. Dahl also told of the “big 
time” had on the day of the “grand 
opening” of the renovized yard. 
The official registration was opened 
at one o'clock, by which time ap- 
proximately 300 people were on 
hand waiting for admission, and by 
7 o'clock in the evening over 1,600 
people had registered. Prizes of 
various sorts were awarded, con- 
sisting mainly of products of differ- 
ent kinds contributed by manufac- 
turers whose lines are handled in 
the Thompson yards. 

Interesting incidents and _ side- 
lights were numerous. For ex- 
ample, two days after the opening 
a man who had never before bought 
anything at the yard came in and 
bought a $92 bill of lumber, paying 
cash for same. 

All names registered were care- 
fully tabulated and checked up, and 
Mr. Dahl stated that many people 
with whom the company had no 
previous acquaintance are now com- 
ing in and buying goods of various 
kinds. 

Nor were the benefits confined to 
the local lumber yard, “for,” said 
Mr. Dahl, “some of the merchants 
in told told us that on the day of 


Division 


com- 


facilities, and the approval of his 
community for having transformed 
an eyesore into something more at- 
tractive. 

Nowadays, when so many lum- 
ber dealers are stocking various ac- 
cessory lines such as paints and 
varnishes, hardware, garden and 
lawn furniture, built-in woodwork 
items of many types, to say noth- 
ing of materials for all kinds of 
home repairs, improvements and 
embellishments, all of which, with 


modernization of many yards, and 
will be the reason for modernizing 
of many more in the future. An 
example is to be found in informa- 
tion recently gathered by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concern- 
ing remodeling of the local plant 
of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), at 
Oakes, N. D., some of the results 
of which are shown in the accom- 
panying photographs. The resi- 
dent manager is E. C. Werre. 

At the Fargo (N. D.) divisional 


a few years ago, which embraces 
a steady, consistent program of 
improvement, the Oakes moderniz- 
ing project simply fitting into same 
along previously planned lines. 

“First of all,” said Mr. Dahl, 
“the installation of our new sales 
and display room at Oakes was de- 
cided upon after we discovered 
that approximately 25 percent of 
our customers were women.” 

And now note this! “It is in- 
teresting to observe,” he continued, 


our opening they had the biggest 
day’s business in several years. In 
fact, one of the good stores in the 
town was so swamped that the 
sales force was unable to properly 
take care of all comers.” 
“Naturally,” remarked Mr. Dahl, 
“we scored a tremendous amount 
of good will with the other busi- 
ness men in town. All in all, we 
are more than pleased with the re- 
sults, and we intend to go ahead 
with our program of remodeling.” 
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Retailers Round Table 














Fifty Years a Lumberman 


SaLt Lake City, UtaAn, July 2—O. D. Rom- 
ney, president of the Romney Lumber Co., long- 
established and well-known retail lumber firm 
of this city, this month celebrates his 50th an- 
niversary as a lumberman. 

Mr. Romney, who was born here Aug. 15, 
1860, began his career as a delivery boy for 
a merchant, later becoming a salesman. In 
1884, at the age of 24, he joined a lumber com- 
pany of which his father, the late Bishop Rom- 
ney, highly respected church and business fig- 
ure of this city, was one of the owners. In 
1903, father and son founded the present Rom- 
ney Lumber Co., which has one of .the most 
attractive retail lumber yards in the Moun- 
tain States. 

O. D. Romney, jr., manager of the com- 
pany, and last year president of the Utah Lum- 
ber Dealers’ 
ent head of the concern and, consequently, 
represents the third generation of the Romney 
family to enter the lumber business here. 

O. D. Romney, sr., has two hobbies, work 
and travel. He has been around the world 
twice, visited the Hawaiian Islands five times, 
seen every nook and corner of the United States, 


Association, is a son of the pres- 


and made more than 100 trips to California. 
All of this traveling has been with Mrs. Rom- 
ney or some member of his family. “Mrs. 
Romney and I,” he said, “are looking forward 
to another trip to the ‘Islands,’’”’ which he de- 
scribes as an “earthly paradise.” 





Announces Strictly Cash Policy 


GREENVILLE, ILL., July 2.—The Greenville 
Lumber Co. has announced that, effective July 
1, all sales of lumber and building material will 
be on a cash basis. The announcement further 
Says: 

“The plan is being adopted by all lumber 
dealers. The new conditions of doing business 
make it absolutely necessary. It is not a ques- 


tion of whether a person is worthy of credit, 


for as a matter of fact the great majority are, 
but rather one of having moneys to meet new 
terms of manufacturers and wholesalers. 

“The Greenville Lumber Co., speaking for 
itself more particularly, desires also to divorce 
itself from a situation which requires forced 
collections, filing of judgments, liens etc., dis- 
turbing friendly relations with our customers. 

“All old accounts now past due must be paid 
immediately.” 





the front are of heavy plate glass. 
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COMBINED COUNTER AND SHOW CASE IS SILENT SALESMAN 


The J. F. Johnson Lumber Co., of Annapolis, Md., recently built a handsome 
office and sales-room building of a kind to be in keeping with its great plant. In 
the department where paints and hardware are handled, the company constructed a 
combined sales counter and show case that serves the additional purpose of being a 
display of fine paneling. The top of the counter and the upper row of panels along 
This makes possible displays of small tools, 
special hardware and many other small articles. 





The lower portion of picture shows the plate glass panels in the counter 
front, through which displays of tools etc. are visible 


customer as soon as he enters the lobby. But despite the fact that so much plate 
glass is used, the counter has the general appearance of being built of fine hard- 
This dual-purpose “silent salesman” has proved effective in both depart- 
struction. The idea deserves consideration by dealers who are building or remod- 


These displays are visible to the 








Boys Build Brooder Houses 


When an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative called recently at the yard of the Iantha 
Lumber Co., Iantha, Mo., he found that E. E. 
Compton, one of the owners, was away, but in 
that gentleman’s absence the business was being 





Miss Hazel Compton standing beside one of the 
brooders built by High School boys in her 
father’s lumber yard 


capably looked after by his daughter, Miss 
Hazel Compton. 

This dealer, whose location in the small 
town of Iantha, in a typical farming commu- 
nity of southwestern Missouri, brings him into 
close touch with the farmers, has evolved an 
interesting plan whereby local high school boys 
who are studying carpentry in the manual train- 
ing classes may exercise their talents, with the 
dealer’s co-operation, in building brooder 
houses. As soon as one is sold another is built. 
This plan has the three-fold advantage of af- 
fording the boys actual experience in construc- 
tion, supplying the farmers with needed equip- 
ment, and last but not least, yielding a satisfac- 
tory profit to the lumber company. 

In the accompanying illustration Miss Hazel 
Compton is seen standing in front of the latest 
of these houses to be built, which was on dis- 
play in front of the lumber shed when the re- 
porter visited the yard. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Another "Tip" on Moldings 


Commenting upon a recent “Timely Tip” 
headed “Here’s A Convenient Molding Rack,” 
H. Conklin, president Conklin-Pfister (Inc.), 
White Plains, N. Y., contributes the following 
valuable suggestion: 

“In your ‘Timely Tip For Dealers’ on page 
25 of the June 9 issue you show a molding 
rack. What we have done for many years is 
to take one or more bins on the upper floor of 
the lumber shed and divide that entire bin into 
racks, which are sheathed solid on the bottom 
and sides with lumber. By sheathing in this 
way there is no trouble at all in sliding the 
moldings through to the back. Then we use a 
distinctive color for each length, which is 
marked on the end of each piece of molding. 
For instance, blue may signify 16 feet, red 14 
feet, green 12 feet, yellow 10 feet and so on. 
On the outside of the bin these lengths are 
marked in the same colors. Then each bin holds 
just one type of all lengths, and if you want 
to get a special length, you just pull out a 
piece marked with the color signifying that 





28 


length. By using this arrangement you can 
utilize the entire space of the bin; the molding 
may be put in any way, yet you can immediately 
put your hand on the exact length that you 
want and pull it out.” 


Helping Yourself By Helping 
the Farmer 


The retail lumberman who wishes to give 
the kind of service to his farm customers that 
may place him a step or two ahead of most 
competitors, will find highly useful a new book 
on “Farm Structures” by E. R. Jones, of the 
department of agricultural engineering, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 

The fact that it will help the retail lumber- 
man is recognized by Don Montgomery, of the 
Wisconsin State association, who has_ been 
urging that every member have a copy in his 
office for reference, and that he secure copies 
to present to the schools. The book was 
written primarily as a text book for vocational 
students of agriculture. 

It is not too much to say that the book 
shows largely how the lumberman’s merchandise 
can be applied economically to a farm, to make 
it more efficient and better paying, and that 
therefore it is the best kind of sales manual. 

The first three chapters are not of direct 
interest to the retailer, but are a necessary 
introduction to farm engineering for the voca- 
tional students of agriculture pursuing a course 
in schools supported by Federal funds under 
the Smith-Hughes legislation; these chapters 
deal with leveling, distances and topographic 
maps. 

Drainage systems and control of surface 
water are discussed in chapters 4 and 5; and 
these of course show how tile may be laid to 
give the best résults. Somewhat related to these 
subjects, especially in that use is made of similar 
clay products, is water supply and sewage 
disposal, treated in chapter 11. Chapter 6 dis- 
cusses briefly fields and fences, but a fuller 
treatment of this aspect of farming would be 
desirable from the lumberman’s standpoint. 
The farm buildings are discussed in chapters 
8 and 9. 7 there is a satisfac- 


~ 
‘, 


In chapter 7 
torily complete treatment of the capacity and 
requirements of the farm home, livestock and 
feed capacity, the barn, silo, milk house, ice 
storage, hen house, brooder house, sheep and 
beef shed, hog houses, corn crib, machinery 
shed and root cellar—numerous sketches being 
included to show the main features of recom- 
mended construction methods. The strength of 
frame buildings is treated in chapter 9, sketches 
showing how to make a sound job of the 





framing. Concrete foundations and pavements 
is the subject of chapter 8. 

Heating and ventilating is very briefly cov- 
ered in chapter 10, and this is a subject that 
the retail lumberman should become better 
acquainted with, because economy in fuel con- 
sumption depends so largely on use of products 
that come from his yard—insulation, building 
paper, storm windows and doors and weather 
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stripping. It might be added that the efficiency 
of a warm air heating job depends to a large 
extent on the shapes of flues, and that these 
depend on having adequate space within the 
walls in which to run them, and that the lum- 
berman should have the foresight to recom- 
mend sufficiently wide studs where flues are 
to be run. 

The final chapters deal with estimates of 
construction cost; and the art of doing things 
on the farm. 

References to leading works on the subjects 
covered are given at the end of each chapter, 
and stich mention by a leading agricultural 
engineer is of great value to the man who 
wishes to follow his study on a more extensive 
scale. It would be desirable to have the publi- 
cation dates of these books given in future 
editions. 

“Farm Structures” contains 197 pages and 
an index, with numerous illustrations, and is 
bound in cloth. It may be bought for $1 from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, postpaid. To deal- 
ers who wish to buy in quantities, to be made 
available through them to vocational students, 
a special low price is made. 





Another Retailer Holds a 
"Senior Day" Sale 


Often one thing starts another, and that in 
turn launches something else. At least, that’s 
the way it frequently works out with merchan- 
dising ideas and suggestions printed in this de- 
partment. ‘“So-o-o-o,” as Ed Wynn might say, 
the editor hopes readers are not becoming tired 
of hearing about “Senior Class Sales Days” 
conducted by lumber retailers, because another 
one has popped up, inspired by the success of 
those conducted by an Iowa retailer (described 
on page 29 of the June 23 issue) and by an 
Indiana retailer (described on page 1 of the 
May 12 issue). 

Both of the above-mentioned events were very 
successful as to volume of sales registered, 
hence it may be a relief, just by way of variety, 
to read of one which did not pan out quite so 
well in that respect—although yielding some 
good results along other lines. This Sale Day 
was conducted on behalf of the Senior Class of 
the Cotton Plant High School, Cotton Plant, 
Ark., by the Southern Lumber & Supply Co.’s 
branch at that point. This sale was modeled 
after the original setup worked out by the 
Brown Lumber & Hardware Co., Mondamin, 
Iowa, as described in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Concerning same, 
John N. Scobey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern company, reports: 

“Our ‘Senior Day’ was not very successful 





The location of the 
Dierks & Sons Lumber 
Co. yard at intersection 
of two main boulevards 
—75th and Broadway— 
Kansas City, Mo., gives 
an exceptional opportu- 
nity to display garden 
furniture, which is util- 
ized as shown in the 
illustration. Fred Tyron 
is manager of this yard 





so far as sales were concerned. The Senior 
Class members worked hard on this scheme, 
and we received a considerable amount of fav- 
orable comment regarding it, but the customers 
did not show up at the yard on that day. We 
believe, however that in normal times this would 
be a good form of advertising, and if conditions 
are favorable we plan to give this plan another 
‘try’ next year.” 
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Log-Cabin Siding Is Popular 
Selling Item 


A roving representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently visiting the Warsaw 
Lumber Co., in the Missouri town of that name, 
noticed a display in front of the lumber shed, 
consisting of a section of a cabin demonstrat- 
ing the use of the log-cabin siding which the 





Note how harmoniously the log-cabin siding 
blends with its environment 


company handles. This siding comes in 5-inch 
slabs with lap edges and the face rounded to 
simulate log slabs. K. N. Keefer, president of 
the lumber company, says that he buys this 
stock in 1x6 strips, in No. 1 and in C fir, some 
from the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
and some from Weyerhaeuser, and has it run 
to his own specifications. 

He reports a very good sale of this item. 
Recent sales have included material for build- 
ing nine cottages. 

The town being situated on the artificially 
created Lake of the Ozarks, quite a demand 
for summer cottages has sprung up. The ac- 
companying illustration shows one of these 
cottages, built with the log cabin siding referred 
to, in its natural environment. 





A Profitable Market That 
Should Be Cultivated NOW 


Some merchandising ideas are like seed that 
has to be sown several weeks—or even months 
—ahead of the expected harvest; the time when 
the sale is made. 

A good example right now is the selling of 
temporary silos. Many dealers have found the 
cribbing and waterproof-paper type of silo a 
profitable line to push in September, October 
and November. Such temporary silos are par- 
ticularly recommended for late filling. 

But that doesn’t mean that the dealer should 
wait until Aug. 30 to start selling these silos. 
County agents are recommending the drilling 
of corn right now to produce a forage crop 
for silage. A good many farmers have small 
grain or corn that is so nearly a total loss 
through the drouth or chinch bugs that they 
would be better off to put drilled corn in those 
fields immediately and insure themselves ample 
winter feed. 

Dealers in agricultural communities have, or 
can have, daily contact with farmers, and can 
talk up this idea now, with the result that 
they will be in position to sell silos later. If 
corn is not planted now—or within the next 
few weeks—there will be a real scarcity of for- 
age to use for silage this fall in many sections. 

This market for temporary silos illustrates 
another point in selling. The tendency to buy 
from hand to mouth, fostered by the depression, 
has caused some dealers to wait to order stock 
until they have the first order in hand. For 
a seasonal market, like temporary silos, this 
means the loss of much business. By ordering 
now, the dealer gets literature and manufac- 
turer’s selling helps which will be working for 
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Shows Brush Construction 


An interesting new illustrated display card 
for dealers, entitled “See How Wooster Foss- 
Set Brushes are Made,” has just been issued 
by The Wooster Brush Co., Wooster, Ohio. It 
features and explains, in a “House-That-Jack- 
Built” rhyme, various exclusive Wooster brush 
constructions and patents. The card, with ac- 
tual cross-sections showing these Wooster con- 
structions, will be sent free of charge to deal- 
ers on request. 


HALF-MINUTE STORIES 


The yard of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
at Ravenna, Neb., has recently been remodeled. 
A new office building has been built in the front 
of the yard, embodying many desirable im- 
provements, including a broad show window 
taking up practically all of the front. The con- 
struction was planned and supervised by Man- 
ager Clarence Dunn. 

Ss = 8 £ 

Another of the increasing number of retail 
lumber concerns which are remodeling and 
modernizing their plants is the L. B. Chesnutt 
Lumber Co., at Holdenville, Okla. A new re- 
tail store room, with modern front, has been 
constructed. Several new lines of merchandise 
are being taken on, including complete stocks 
of paints, glass and builders’ hardware. 

* * * * 


A home inspection service to discover small 
defects before they become serious and expen- 
sive to the householder is being offered its 
customers and the public by the Passaic-Ber- 
gen Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J. The plan con- 
templates inspecting homes semi-annually. 

x 2 2-6 


Back in bicycle days J. D. Loizeaux laid the 
foundation for the big retail lumber company in 
Plainfield, N. J., which now bears his name. 
An illustrated story in the Plainfield Courier- 
News tells how, as a lumber salesman, back in 
1896, he covered on his wheel an area of 40 
miles around Plainfield, selling mostly to farm- 
ers. Later he had a horse and wagon, and 
still later some 40 trucks snorted in and out 
of his lumber yards. He passed away in 1932, 
being succeeded as president by his son, 
Charles E. Loizeaux. Two other sons and a 
nephew are also active in the business. 

*x* * * * 

The Syracuse Fuel & Lumber Co., Syracuse, 
Neb., has recently remodeled its building, pro- 
viding improved office and display facilities. 

* * *k & 

The Creighton (Neb.) News comments edi- 
torially upon the fact that twelve years have 
passed since Weller Brothers acquired a retail 
yard at that point, saying: “Ever since that 
time the company has shown itself not only to 
be a progressive business institution, but also 
one always willing and ready to help with any 
Civic project designed for betterment of the 
town and community.” That is a nice compli- 
ment for Henry C. Hodges, the local manager, 
as well as for the general management of this 
well-known line-yard organization, in Omaha. 

* * * ® 

The S. A. Foster Lumber Co., Stapleton, 
Neb., has completed extensive improvements, 
which include remodeling and re-arrangement 
of the yard. 





* * & * 

The Clore Lumber Co. (Inc.), Henderson, 
Ky., was founded in 1856, and ownership has 
been in the same family ever since. The busi- 
ness is now controlled by representatives of the 
third and fourth generation of the Clore family, 
counting from the founder, Joseph Clore, who 
established it in 1856. Sherley Clore, general 
manager, whose son Sherley A. Clore, jr., is 
the president, has been connected with the 
business from his youth. Before him his father, 
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F. L. Clore, and the latter’s brother, J. Oscar 
Clore, conducted the business which had come 
down to them from their father, Joseph Clore, 
the founder. 

*x * *x* * 

How lumber dealers are co-operating in the 
fight against grasshoppers in Nebraska is illus- 
trated by the fact that the Kildare Lumber Co., 
Paxton, recently received and stored an allot- 
ment of four tons of poisoned bran, for dis- 
tribution to farmers of the community. The 
bran is used as bait for destroying the “hop- 
pers.” 


Dealer Draws Own Ads 


An advertising campaign being conducted in 
his local newspaper by Frank Ferry, jr., . 
the Ferry Lumber Co., Bay Head, N. J. i 
attracting considerable attention because of the 
unusual character of the advertising copy, 
which is hand-lettered and illustrated by Mr. 
Ferry himself. One of the advertisements, re- 
duced about one-half, is here reproduced. The 
skill shown in drawing this advertisement pro- 
claims Mr. Ferry to be an artist of no mean 
ability. This style of advertisement “gets out 
of the rut,” and attracts attention where an 
ordinary type-set ad might easily be passed 
over by the reader. In view of the reviving 
demand for building materials) Mr. Ferry 
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thought some further stimulation would be de- 
sirable, hence this advertising campaign. His 
force of employees, including clerks and drafts- 
men as well as yardmen and truckmen, are 
busy and the outlook is quite encouraging. 





Insulation for Comfort 


In these sweltering days of early summer the 
householder is particularly susceptible to sales- 
appeal on behalf of insulation that will render 
his home comfortable on the hottest days; and, 
what is even more important, the hottest nights, 
when without this protection the stored-up heat 
of the day banishes sleep. And when one con- 
siders the fact that the same insulation which 
insures summer comfort also conserves heat and 
saves fuel in winter, the appeal becomes irre- 
sistible. Now is the time to push insulation 
sales, and potent ammunition for such a cam- 
paign has been prepared by the General Insulat- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., Alexandria, Ind., in 
the form of new and attractive literature de- 
scribing its well-known product “Sealal Rock 
Wool Bats,” made by a patented felting process 
which binds rock wool fibres together in such 
a manner as to produce a semi-rigid, yet spongy, 
bat type insulation. Dealers wishing to be well 
informed and equipped for selling this hot- 
weather comfort and cold-weather protection, 
need only write the General Insulating & Manu- 
facturing Co., Alexandria, Ind., saying: “Please 
tell me how to build up hot weather sales with 
Sealal” to receive detailed information. 


29 
YARD CHECKERBOARD 


THorRP, Wis.—P. J. Oster, for the past seven 
years in charge of the O. & N. Lumber Co.’s yard 
at this point, has been transferred to Marshfield, 
Wis., where the O. & N. company has acquired a 
yard. 


OSAGE CiTy, Kan.—J. W. Ragan, of Ford City, 
Mo., is assisting Gust Melander, manager of the 
Osage City Lumber Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHI0.—Fred L. Slone resigned 
as secretary-treasurer and general manager of 
the Home Materials Co., Mansfield, to take a 
position with the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati wholesaler. E. W. Templeton, mill fore- 
man of the Home Materials Co., becomes suc- 
cessor to Mr. Slone. 


WICHITA FALLS, Tex.—M. D. Stephens was 
recently appointed manager of the Wichita Falls 
Lumber Co. He previously was connected with 
the headquarters office of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., at Amarillo; and prior to that was with the 
Stephens Lumber Co., this city. 


Hico, Tex.—Marvin Bell succeeds M. E. Wal- 
drop as manager of the Higginbotham Bros. & 
Co. (Inc.) yard at this point. Mr. Bell is well 
known locally, having formerly been bookkeeper 
for Barnes & McCullough, here. 


ROSSVILLE, ILu.—Merle Clem, of Pesotum, IIL, 
has assumed management of the Fred A. Smith 
Lumber Co. yard at this point, succeeding Ivan 
Bond, who recently moved to Alexandria, Va., 
to accept a yard position there. 


BEMIDJI, MINN.—Robert Deuser has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the Warfield Lumber 
Co. here, and will be in charge of sales. Mr. 
Deuser has been in the lumber business for the 
last fifteen years, having been connected with the 
Lampert Yards (Inc.), Mankato, Minn., the Neils 
Lumber Co., Cass Lake, Minn., and from 1922 to 
1929 operated his own lumber yard in Cass Lake. 


SIBLEY, Iowa.—H. C. Jung, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been appointed auditor and superin- 
tendent for the northern Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota division of the Lampert Lumber 
Yards (Inc.). He succeeds H. W. Petrick, who 
becomes connected with the J. W. Copeland 
Yards (Inc.), at Eugene, Ore. 


NEw HAmptTon, Iowa.—Phil Burd, formerly of 
Cresco, who was recently appointed assistant 
manager of the Northern Lumber Co., here, has 
been promoted to manager, succeeding E. E. 
Frakes, who has retired because of ill health. 


BEpForD, OH1IO—William Holbrook is the new 
manager of the Fenton Lumber & Supply 
Co.’s yard here, succeeding John Ryan, who 
recently suffered a stroke. Mr. Holbrook 
previously was manager of the company’s 
yard at Macedonia, Ohio. 


WOODLAND, CALIF.—Joseph F. Holmes, for 
the past eight years manager of the Wood- 
land Lumber Co., here, has disposed of his 
interest and will retire from the local busi- 


ness. He is succeeded as manager by Walter 
N. Baker. 
ANADARKO, OKLA.— George Williams, relief 


manager for the Antrim Lumber Co. (head- 
quarters St. Louis, Mo.) has been appointed 
manager of the local unit, succeeding Ray 
Jennings. 


DENVER, IND.—Russell Butcher, local agent for 
the Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co., has been 


transferred to that company’s branch at 
Petersburg, Ind. Jesse Newkirk, formerly 


local agent for the company, has been trans- 
ferred back here. 


FLANDREAU, S. D.—B. L. Tilling, who has been 
affiliated with the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. for 
thirty years, has been succeeded as local yard 
manager by Charles Westgate, who comes here 
from Esmond, where he was for several years 
with the same concern. 


BuNcETON, Mo.—Lyle Wright is the newly 
appointed manager of the C. J. Harris Lumber 
Co.’s yard at this point. He comes here from 
Washington, Mo., where he had charge of the 
Harris yard. 
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THESE STRENUOUS TIMES 


CALL FOR HARD THINKING | 
And Lumbermen Put Forward Their Ideas About - - - - | 


OBJECTIONS TO RETAIL PRICE 
FIXING 


From a thoughtful retail lumber and building 
material dealer in Iowa comes some interesting 
comment on a letter that appeared in the Mail- 
bag Department of the June 9 issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. This writer begins his letter 
with a quotation from that department, as fol- 
lows: 

Another fact to face is that price fixing in 
retailing of any merchandise does not meet 
with the approval of a very large majority 
of consumers, if general conversation on the 
subways, in the homes, and on the streets, 
is a fair indication. 


In his letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
this lowa dealer then says: 

Unfortunately for us lumber dealers, this 
is true, and the politicians and other loud 
defenders of the consumer are all very vocal 
on that point. 

Note it’s “retail price fixing’ or better 
termed, price getting, that is objected to. 


All Retail Sellers Are Also Consumers 


There are two things these gentlemen for- 
got. One is, all retailers—lumber, candy, or 
peanuts—are, in final analysis, themselves 
consumers—and must pay the other fellow’s 
retail price for what he buys. We consumers 
are merely trading with one another on a 
higher basis. The other group of consumers 
—the wage earners—also are equally inter- 
ested in their employer’s getting a profit. 
Chicago Tribune’s recent chart shows the 
wage level has come up very close now to 
cost of living. 

The other forgotten item is that the retailer, 
who must make the final distribution of the 
higher prices forced on him, and thereby 
take the brunt of the battle, is himself fac- 
ing a stone wall set up by the manufacturers, 
jobbers or others from whom he buys. It is 
not the advance in the retail price that 
should be attacked—the root of the trouble 
is the dealer’s cost. 


Industrial Groups Closely Control Prices 


There are in our industry at least, and I 
suppose in all others, large groups of manu- 
facturers of various products which are very 
closely controlled as to price, terms etc. by 
various means. Various types of “institutes” 
or control authorities rule most lines lum- 
bermen deal in; for instance, glass, roofing, 
cement, gypsum, insulation, wallboard, lum- 
ber, shingles etc. 

The present NRA idea to abolish price fix- 
ing would really hurt only the retailer—and 
I believe is directed only at him as the ulti- 
mate contact, for any line of merchandise, 
with the consumer. The mythical consumer, 
who is really all of us, seemingly must be 
protected at no matter what cost to that 
large group of consumers, the retailers. 

Even if price control features of NRA were 
abolished, the various “institutes’ would 
mostly continue to function (as many of 
them have in the past, long before NRA) in 
setting the prices the retailer pays. Lumber 
manufacturers’ prices of course have always 
been more difficult to control than prices of 
cement, for instance, and it is possible this 
“institute” might go by the board without 
NRA backing—we should dislike to see it 
go, however. 

As a consumer of some things, I may cite 
a few NRA set costs I have been asked to 
pay. 1.—I have had awnings of our office 
recovered several times—the last time in 
boom times; recent quotation on the job was 
approximately 100 percent higher. 2.—A cer- 


tain form of printed price list we had bids 
upon about a year ago was quoted this month 
at about 50 percert advance. 

In both these cases it is the “other fellow,” 
and I am the consumer. My prices do not 
show that much advance, though. 


Material Prices and the Housing Plans 


A postscript to this letter makes a statement 
that is of tremendous significance and puts the 
finger on a very definite reason for the failure 
of retailers to place orders for lumber in accus- 
tomed volume during the past thirty days. He 
says: 

Talking to a banker Saturday night, he 
said the various reporting services in their 
business letters point to the fact that the 
administration is in earnest about this pro- 
motion of the housing construction industry. 
This banker thought that anyone in our line 
who is able to get the business would be in 
a very good position a year from now, but 
these services also say that the Government 
is going to force prices of lumber and other 
construction materials down for the benefit 
of the housing plan. The banker's advice to 
me was “Don’t load up.” 


SALESMANSHIP AND CODE 


A dealer who operates a line of yards in a 
northern State comes to the defense of the 
retail lumber and building material dealers as 
a whole, and absolves them from a blanket 
charge of chiseling or evading the Code. He 
Says: 

Regarding the working of the lumber code, 
my opinion is that actually there is a com- 
paratively small amount of chiseling among 
the dealers. Of course there are many mis- 
takes in quoting, but most of these can be 
straightened out, and the result will show 
only a mistake and nothing serious. 


Government Financing Stimulates Efforts 


Yesterday I attended a builders supply 
meeting, the purpose of which was to get 
the dealers started out on a campaign to in- 
terest people in using the money provided by 
the Housing Act, as well as the home loan 
financing facilities. Everybody seemed to be 
enthusiastic, and all believed that if this 
money can be made available reasonably 
soon, it will take up much of the slack and 
unemployment during the winter. I can see 
great possibilities in it, and our organiza- 
tion already is beginning to list the names 
of people who want to build something, and 
we expect to get right out and solicit every- 
body. 

Contrary to the opinion so often expressed, 
I believe the retailers are doing a better 
selling job under the code than they ever 
did before. At least, I find most of them more 
active in merchandising than formerly. 

I hear no kicks from retailers whose Codes 
were abolished when the lumbermen’s Code 
was allowed to stand. Most of the little re- 
tailers along the street, with whom I talk, 
seem to be glad to get out from under the 
Code. 


Forgetting Politics; Concentrating on Sales 


At a recent week-end conference we had 
present forty of our organization. Everyone 
expressed enthusiasm over the Government 
housing plan, and each dealer said that he 
knew many people who are ready to build if 
they can get financing facilities. 

Personally, I do not believe in this thing 
as a sensible economic move at all, and yet 
I believe that Government money spent in 
this way will do a lot more good than bil- 
lions that it has spent in other ways. How- 


ever, I am trying to forget my political 
opinions and ideas as to the financial future 
of our country and am putting all of my 
energy into selling as many people as possi- 
ble on this idea of financing new homes and 
home repairs. 


RETAIL YARD MERCHANDISING 
OF COMPLETE HOMES 


From a well known lumber dealer operat- 
ing a number of yards in the Northwest, comes 
some interesting comment on the question of 
merchandising through a retail lumber and 
building material yard. At his request his name 
is withheld, but we are sure that his comment 


will be read with appreciative interest. Among 
other things he says: 
I am prompted to write you this letter 


after reading an article appearing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under date of June 9, 
page 18, entitled “Building Industry Looks 
Appraisingly at a Useful Neighboring Craft.” 
I read a good deal these days about the ineffi- 
ciency of the lumber and building material 
dealer, and also how difficult it is for the 
average individual to build and finance a 
home. I do not agree with this. In my 
opinion there is nothing mivsterious or intri- 
cate or difficult about building a home. It 
is not the function of the building material 
dealer to provide the architectural service or 
to provide the method of financing a home. 
The function of a building material dealer is 
to have on hand at all times sufficient variety 
of all kinds of building material to take care 
of the needs of the community, but in recent 
years competition has forced the building 
material dealer to provide free plan service, 
and also financing for home building, so, in 
order to keep up with the procession, it has 
been necessary for our company to do the 
same thing. 


Making It Easy for Home Builder 


I am sending you a copy of our new house 
plan book showing thirty designs of mod- 
ern, uptodate houses, the plans for which 
were made by experienced architects, these 
houses ranging in cost to the consumer from 
$3,000 to $7,000. These plan books are placed 
in the hands of our yard managers, and when 
a prospective customer comes in for a home 
he can look over this list of houses and many 
others, and our yard manager is in a posi- 
tion right off the bat to quote him a price 
of any house in this book complete, includ- 
ing everything, of within approximately 3 
percent of what the total cost would be. In 
addition, if the customer can pay 30 percent 
down, including the price of his lot, we 
finance any house shown in this catalog over 
a period not to exceed 15 years, on small 
monthly payments. 


No Competition With Other Services 


If a customer desires to furnish his own 
architect or have his own architect get out 
a plan, all well and good; or, if a customer 
has a certain contractor to whom he wants 
to let the contract for the building of the 
house, very well—in that case we figure only 
the material required to put up the building. 
If the customer wishes to finance the build- 
ing through some local building and loan as- 
sociation or other loan agency, all well and 
good. We do not compete with building and 
loan associations or local loan agencies, local 
architects, or local contractors. If we take 


a contract to put up a building complete we 
sublet all of the work to good reliable local 
contractors. 

What more in the shape of service can be 
given to a prospective home owner? 


He can 
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look at a hundred designs of houses, pick out 
the design he wants, and immediately be 
told within 3 percent of what the house 


would cost him complete from cellar to 
garret. This not only applies to houses, it 
applies to every class of building, farm 


buildings of all kinds, including the barn, 
granary, the poultry house, the machine shed, 
the garage etc. 


Reasons for Inactive City Building 


It is not the inefficiency of the lumber and 
building material dealer that is causing build- 
ing operations to lag today; neither is it be- 
eause of inability to get financing. There are 
plenty of sources through which you can bor- 
row money to buy houses, if you do not ex- 
pect to build on a shoe string. 

The main reason for the lack of house 
building in the Northwest today is high taxes 
and very little or no need for houses in the 
larger towns. Take for instance a house 
costing $5,000—say in Minneapolis, Fargo, 
Grand Forks, Bismarck, Aberdeen, or many 
other of the cities in the Northwest. The 
owner wishes to pay down 20 percent, in- 
cluding the price of his lot; that would be 
$1,000, leaving $4,000 to be financed. Through 
the Government plan of financing, 20 years 
at 5 percent, the home owner’s first payment 
down would be $16.67 interest, $16.67 pay- 
ment on the mortgage, and about $12.50 
taxes (that would be the regular tax and 
perhaps taxes for street improvements), mak- 
ing a total of $45.84 that the home owner 
would have to pay the first month—gradu- 





‘ally of course this would become less each 


month. But how many young men working 
by the day, month, or week, can afford today 
to put down $45.84 per month, when they can 
rent houses that would be just as good for 
$30 per month, or buy a second-hand house 
that has been built not more than six to 
eight years at perhaps a little over half what 
a new house would cost them? There is not 
much of an incentive for the average city 
fellow to build a home when such conditions 
exist. 

The real place where the lumber and build- 
ing material dealer’s market is going to be 
for building material in the next few years is 
going to be with the farmer, because there 
is great need for all kinds of farm buildings, 
fencing, painting, remodeling and other im- 
provements needed on the average farm. 


BUREAUCRACY CRUSHES 
AMBITIOUS 


An old friend and long-time reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in Illinois “takes his 
pen in hand” to express some views on the 
business situation and the present trend in Gov- 
ernment, with which he is not at all in sym- 
pathy. In this connection, he says: 

The tendency is to dominate the retailer, 
the middle man. It will ultimately largely 
eliminate him. There is not much hope for 
future generations to start ambitiously a 
business with idea of expanding, creating 
wealth and affluence. In fact, it appears the 
Government is done with the man who has 
such ambitions, and means to eliminate him 
with codes and taxes of varying kinds. * * * 


Permits Labor to Infringe on Business 


NRA recognizes the idea that the laborer 
has a proprietary interest in the capital of 
the institution. 

The idea of NRA is that labor may inspect 
the financial sheet of the institution, and, if 
Prosperity is noted, or dividends declared, it 
shall share in it. 

The Government has its rapacious hand in 
Our pockets from every angle. * * * 


NRA was universally endorsed as a tem- 
porary expedient but resented as a perma- 
nent remedy. 

If we had a body of men simply to issue 
“cease and desist” orders to stop vicious 
competition and poaching, that is all we need. 

The people, however, still love the Presi- 
dent. NRA lives because of his popularity. 
But I am mentally incapable of endorsing a 
thing, even if I do love a friend who I think 
is wrong. 


Feeding Every Tramp Will Bankrupt Nation 


Basically we will eventually adopt some 
changes. But, the present idea of bankrupt- 
ing a nation on the hypothesis that every 
tramp must be fed will ruin us. I can’t believe 
Jefferson was a red-headed fool and that Abe 
Lincoln was a plain politician. Guess I am 
getting old. 

But I refuse to moan over it. I look out 
the window and note the green swards, the 
flowers waving in the breezes presaging a 
good rain, the same old blessed sun ever 
pouring forth its life-giving influences; I 
think of our race, our ancestors, their accom- 
plishments and view them as marvelous even 
in my lifetime, and still believe in a Creator, 
the flag and God and am content. 


A SECTION THAT FINANCES 
ITSELF 


From a long-time reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in New England, who is as close 
to the lumber industry in its various branches 
as probably any other man in that section, 
comes a letter that is of peculiar interest, be- 
cause it calls attention to the fact that there are 
sections of the country where business can go 
forward, and building financing be cared for, 
without holding out the hat to the Government. 
Among other things, he said: 

The co-operative and savings banks in 
Massachusetts alone have available for home 
loans in 1934 between $75,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. They are the backbone of the home 
owning, home building and thrift loving con- 
tingent in that State. Home building in 
Massachusetts in May increased 15.8 percent 
over April, and 11.7 percent over May, 1933. 
Of the total value of building in May, 32.7 
percent was for new homes, and 39.4 percent 
for remodeling and repairing. 


Labor Struggles for Industrial Control 


After stating that personally he is 100 percent 
for the home owning idea, this writer turns his 
attention to another situation and says: 

One of the outstanding errors of the lead- 
ers in Washington today is the encourage- 
ment given the American Federation of Labor 
to go in and win, backed by the Government. 
It has suddenly increased its membership 
from 1,500,000 to 4,000,000, and has proceeded 
to tie up shipping on the West Coast, has 
tried to dominate—unsuccessfully—the motor 
car industry, and is now shaping for a life 
or death struggle with steel. The steel cor- 
porations have never been willing to relin- 
quish control of their business to their em- 
ployees and I sure hope they will be able to 
withstand the present pressure. 


English Recovery Due to Building 


England is coming back fast, and a well 
known lumberman who has just returned 
from a trip abroad, with whom I talked yes- 
terday, says that in the British Isles home 
building is.again active, and that woodwork- 
ing plants there are running with day and 
night crews. John Maynard Keynes, noted 
English economist, says “The measure of re- 


covery now enjoyed in England is largely 
due to the activity of house building.” He 
did not say so, but probably there has de- 
veloped an actual housing shortage. 


BUSINESS MUST SERVE LIFE 


Old age pensions and unemployment insurance 
are very much to the forefront in the thoughts 
of many people, and in the discussions of as- 
semblages generally. The experiences of the 
past four years have accentuated the desirability 
of something of this kind. From F, A. Munger, 
San Diego, Calif., comes an interesting letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, commenting on 
this question and suggesting a solution which 
at first glance may seem visionary and imprac- 
tical, but which will bear serious study and 
close analysis. 

Security for old age is a goal that can not 
be ignored, either as a goal for the individ- 
ual, or as an objective for the nation. 

If, in considering ways and means, the 
ultra-conservative asserts that the hazard of 
poverty in old age is an intrinsic part of 
the economic picture—that money and profit 
and credit can not be governed to elimi- 
nate it—then the reply must be that, if that 
is true, money and profit and credit as we 
employ them today must finally be abolished. 
That is the only reply which decency and 
civilization can tolerate. The ultra-conserva- 
tive, defending the stubborn thesis that 
what is, must be—no matter how stupid, how 
cruel, how costly—is the real destroyer of 
American institutions. It is he, not the 
radical, who insists that American institu- 
tions can not be made to serve decent human 
objectives. 


Economic Security Wards Against Evils 


The need for an old-age-security program 
—its absolute necessity as a structural part 
of any society worthy to be called civilized— 
is not open to question. 

Security for old age means also security 
for youth and for middle age. It is not simply 
a humane solicitude for their elders which 
has lately aroused so many thousands of 
citizens to an interest in this kind of social 
insurance. 

Any system which guarantees the reputable 
citizen shelter and comfort in his old age, 
also guarantees the young man and the 
middle-aged a new economic security. 

And any system which can establish a gen- 
eral guaranty of economic security, gives the 
whole structure of society a new insurance 
against its most destructive evils. 


Conflict Between Saving and Spending 


The entire profit system depends for its 
vigor upon the turnover of money—that is, 
upon spending. Yet matters are so arranged 
at present or so disarranged—that the se- 
curity of the individual depends upon saving. 
Every individual is thus necessarily in con- 
flict with the system upon which he depends 
for a livelihood, and the system itself de- 
pends for existence upon the individual's 
willingness to take a chance, or upon the in- 
dividual’s inability to resist temptation. 

If, tomorrow morning, every individual 
should begin to safeguard his own security— 
as the present mode urges him to safeguard 
it—he would spend only for absolute necessi- 
ties. The result would be called a buyers’ 
strike. Its total effect would be to wreck 
the profit system within 90 days. 

Extravagant and unreal as any such de- 
velopment seems, it would be quite as 
rational as the condition which now prevails. 
We are all dependent today upon a system 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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“Mode” Reduced -- Cost Protection 


New Retail Mode Costs Approved 


WasHIncTon, D. C., July 3—Under the new 
modal cost of selling and delivering lumber, 
lumber products, building materials and build- 
ing specialties under the Retail Lumber Code, 
the former system of adding a flat price to the 
f. o. b. cost of lumber and then adding the 
modal percentage has been abolished and under 
the new plan the dealer will add to the f. o. b. 
delivered price of lumber and building mate- 
rials the modal percentage, which will be the 
figure below which he will not be permitted to 
sell. He can fix his own selling price at any 
point above that that may seem desirable. 

Another change is that dealers no longer will 
be required to file price lists with the code 
authorities. The code authority in each divi- 
sion will furnish the dealer with a minimum 
cost list below which the dealer must not sell. 

The new modal figures do not take into con- 
sideration interest or depreciation of any kind 
(or other individual cost factors) and set up 
only one percent for bad debts. 

To take care of cash and carry sales a dis- 
count of not more than 3 percent is permitted 
for spot cash with order and an additional 
discount of 3 percent if the customer makes 
his own delivery. 

Provision is made for a cash discount of 2 
percent to the regular trade where payment 
is made not later than ten days after the first 
of the month following the month in which 
delivery is made. 

The mode figures vary for the different sec- 
tions of the country and also for the different 
wage rates. For example, for Illinois (except 
Chicago) where the wage rate is 45 cents, the 
modal percentage is 34; where the wage rate 
is 40 cents, the modal percentage is 33; and 
where the wage rate is 35 cents, the modal per- 
centage is 32. In Louisiana, where the wage 
rates are 35 cents, 30 cents and 25 cents, the 
modal percentages are 34, 33 and 33; in Missis- 
sippi where the wage rates are 35 cents, 30 
cents and 25 cents, the modal percentages are 
35, 34 and 34; in Cook County (Illinois) where 
the wage rate is 45 cents, the modal percentage 
is 41, 

As the result of these revised modal percent- 
age figures and the change in the plan of arriv- 
ing at cost protection prices, it is estimated 
that the public will benefit by a reduction of 
approximately 10 percent from prevailing prices 
on lumber and building materials. 

In his order approving these modal overhead 
costs, Administrator Johnson specifically men- 
tioned that these reductions are made “in order 
to promote the home building and home mod- 
ernization program of the President.” 





Under Jurisdiction Retail Lumber 
Code 


Wasuincoton, D. C., July 3.—Under a ruling 
approved by the NRA committee for code ad- 
ministration, the following items have been 
definitely placed under the jurisdiction of the 
retail lumber, lumber products, building mate- 
rials and building specialties code: 


1. New lumber and lumber products of all 
species, sizes and dimensions, rough, surfaced 
and/or worked to pattern, including: Lumber, 
timbers, squares, posts (rough or peeled); 
lath; pickets; garden or picket fence; wood 
flooring of all kinds including laminated 
flooring. 

2. Stock Millwork of all species, including: 
Doors—solid, open and glazed; door and win- 
dow frames; interior and exterior trim, 
finish, moldings. 

3. All stock cabinet or built-in woodwork 
which is intended to be permanently attached 
to the building. 

4. Building materials as follows: All com- 
position roofing and shingles; all asbestos 


roofing and shingles; all insulation materials; 
all wall and plaster boards and lath; all 
building papers. 

Retail store items when sold by retail lum- 
ber dealers to be considered under the juris- 
diction of the retail store code: Window and 
door screens (except where especially built); 
metal cabinets; galvanized iron roofing; 
weatherstrip; ladders; sash weights; sash 
cord; paints; oil; glass; all builders hard- 
ware; nails; roofing cement. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF CODE 


DEVELOPMENTS 


An order signed by the Admin- 
istrator, approving the cost pro- 
tection price section of the Lumber 
Code and continuing indefinitely 
the present minimum cost protec- 
tion prices. 


An order signed by the Admin- 
istrator, approving the modal cost 
protection prices of the Retail 
Lumber and Building Materials 
Code until March 1, 1935. 


A statement by the Administra- 
tor, advising that the President’s 
executive order cutting NRA code 
prices 15 percent on Federal, State 
and municipal contracts does not 
apply to the lumber code. 


A notice that “all orders ac- 
cepted by persons under code 
must be at prices not lower than 
minimum prices in effect at that 
time and that price adjustment 
either promised or made on basis 
of price at time of shipment is 
code violation.” 


An announcement by Spencer 
D. Baldwin, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, that through its code 
authority the association has re- 
leased orders, effective immedi- 
ately, to its entire membership, 
which will result in the reduction 
in prices on lumber and building 
materials of approximately 10 
percent. 


Announcement of the refusal of 
NRA to act on the proposed defi- 
nition of a wholesaler and a pro- 
posed distribution statement until 
wholesalers come under the Lum- 
ber Code. Although preferring to 
have definitions and other matters 
satisfactorily decided before un- 
dertaking the organization of a 
wholesale division, the executive 
committee of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion has agreed to proceed with 
the formation of a wholesale divi- 
sion under the Lumber Code. 


Lumber Code Prices Not Affected 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orveans, La., July 2.—The executive 
order issued by President Roosevelt on June 
29, authorizing companies quoting on Gov- 
ernment contracts to reduce prices to a maxi- 
mum of 15 percent below the prices listed with 
the Code authorities, does not apply to the 
Lumber Code or to persons subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Lumber Code, according to 
a telegram to the Southern Pine Association 
today from Lumber Code Authority. This defi- 
nite information, association officials stated, 
should effectively remove confusion created con- 
cerning lumber price reductions and the Presi- 
dent’s recent executive order. 

The telegram stated the executive order of 
June 29 “does not apply to the Lumber Code, 
consequently our present prices are not affected 
and remain unchanged, and the executive order 
of March 14, so far as it applies to the Lum- 
ber Code, also remains unchanged. Please 
give suitable notice to persons under your 
jurisdiction.” 

The executive order of March 14 relates to 
the certification by bidders on Government 
work that they are complying with the ap- 
proved Code of Fair Competition to which 
they are subject. In a statement issued to all 
southern pine manufacturers, the association 
says: 

a already have been taken to work out 
a revision of the present established mini- 
mum prices on lumber and timber products. 
The new executive order of the President is 


designed to reach those industries whose 
codes require the observance of what is 
known as the open price plan under which 


each company files with the Code Authority 
the prices at which it will offer its products 
for sale. These prices can not be deviated 
from under the code provisions until the 
revised price list is filed with the Code 
Authority and published. As a consequence 
the filed prices become uniform and it is the 
evident purpose of the executive order to 
provide a range within which the prices in 
these particular industries will fluctuate. The 
Lumber Code, unlike many others, contains 
a formula for the establishment of minimum 
cost protection prices, based upon not to 
exceed the weighted average cost of produc- 
tion. These minimum prices may at times, 
because of the state of demand, constitute 
market prices, but under normal conditions 
they would merely represent the low level 
below which persons subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lumber Code can not sell. Superior 


qualities and services and individual stock 
conditions will cause prices in the industry 
to range upward from this low minimum 


except in time of stress. 

The SPA’s bulletin to southern pine manu- 
facturers further calls attention to Lumber 
Code Section 5 (C), Schedule B, reading as 
follows: “No lumber or timber products shall 
be sold with any guarantee against decline in 
price before or after delivery.” This provi- 
sion, SPA said, has been in effect since Nov. 1, 
1933, and is binding upon all persons subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Code, and “it is a dis- 
tinct violation of the Code for any person to 
accept an order subject to price adjustment 
on the basis of new prices which may be estab- 
lished shortly by the Lumber Code Authority.” 


May Sell Certain Items at Group 2 


Prices 

New Oreans, La., July 3—Ten Group 1 
southern pine mills in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama have been granted special permission by 
the Lumber Code Authority to sell their ex- 
cessively accumulated stocks of No. 2 common 
and lower boards and dimension at the lower 
price differentials of the Group 2 mills. Under 


the Authority’s ruling, the ten Group 1 mills 
are given temporary limited classification as 
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Group 2 mills for a period of 90 days, with re- 
spect to No. 2 common and lower boards and 


dimension only. The mills affected by the 
decision are: 
Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss.; 


Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala.; W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; Allison Lumber 
Co., Bellamy, Ala.; Adams-Edgar Lumber Co., 
Morton, Miss.; Reynolds Lumber Co., Deemer, 
Miss.; Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; 
Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, Miss.; J. M. 
Griffin Lumber Co., Estes, Miss. and Pearl 
tiver Valley Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, Miss. 


_—_—— 


Federal Court Sustains N. |. R. A. 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 3.—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth District, sit- 
ting in St. Paul, has denied the application of 
the Sutherland Lumber Co., of Omaha, for a 
stay of an injunction against violating the re- 
tail lumber code, issued by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Omaha against it some time 
ago. The company’s motion to dismiss the 
complaint had been denied by the District 
Court of Nebraska and the injunction was en- 
tered. 

The company filed an appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, and at the 
same time asked for a stay of the injunction 
during the pendency of the appeal. It was this 
motion which was denied. By its action the 
Court impliedly sustained the validity of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and of the 
provisions of the retail lumber code. 





Wholesalers Come adler the Code 


New York, July 3.—Secretary W. W. 
Schupner of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association has sent out a bulletin ad- 
dressed to the wholesale lumber industry, giv- 
ing the history of the negotiations that have 
led to a decision by the executive committee to 
organize a wholesale division under the lum- 
ber code. Among the questions that it had 
hoped would be decided before the organization 
ot a wholesale division were definition of a 
wholesaler and wholesale trade and determina- 
tion of compensation to wholesalers. The ex- 
ecutive committee expressed reluctance to as- 
sume responsibility of organizing a wholesale 
division until these and other important ques- 
tions were properly disposed of. However, 
under insistence of NRA that the wholesalers 
be under the code before any definite action 
is taken, organization seemed necessary and the 
executive committee has advised the Lumber 
Code Authority that it will proceed to organize, 
with the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association as code authority for the whole- 
sale division. 





Pine Differentials Effective July 8 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 3.—Beginning 
July 8 the lower price differentials on south- 
ern pine will become effective. The resolution 
of the Lumber Code Authority covering this 
differential was published on page 40 of the 
June 23 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
but contained an error due to an error in tele- 
graphic transmission. The resolution as passed 
and as finally approved is as follows: 

RESOLVED, that the 50 cents allowable 
deduction for air-dried stock in roofers, 
boards, strips, and dimension be eliminated, 
and that the present provisions of Southern 
Pine Bulletin No. 33 relating to timbers, 
joists and planking and all items of railroad 
and car material, when sold to government 
or other agencies using Federal funds, under 
a legal requirement that the lowest bid be 
accepted, be extended to all items of south- 
ern pine lumber and timber, but requiring 
that in such instances all groups of mills 
Shall quote and sell at not less than the 
established minimum prices for Group 1 mills. 
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Deprived of Wholesale Discounts 

WasuHincton, D. C., July 3.—Because the 
trade complaints committee of the Washington 
& Oregon Shingle Association found that the 
Cedar Craft Products Co., Seattle, sold 
shingles for shipment to Phoenix, Ariz., and ab- 
sorbed part of the freight in violation of section 
5 of Schedule B of the code, Lumber Code 
Authority has requested NRA to invoke the 
penalty contained in Article IX (e) and de- 
prive this wholesaler of all wholesale discounts 
in future. As this wholesaler also is a manu- 
facturer, the Authority recommended that legal 
proceedings be instituted against the company. 

Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, was 
charged with making five sales of shingles to 
manufacturers and allowing discounts greater 
than those prescribed to the grade sold, and 
the Authority recommended withholding the 
wholesale discounts from this company. 





Insulation Code Important to 
Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 3.—Discussing 
the importance of the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Insulation Board Industry, which 
has been in effect for the past three months, 
an official of the Insulite Co. expressed the 
opinion that all lumber and building material 
dealers should be acquainted with the provisions 
of this code, particularly that section relating 
to the trade practices. This official also pointed 
with considerable satisfaction to the fact that 
the Insulite Co. is a subscriber and is living up 
to the provisions of the insulation board in- 
dustry code. 





Executive Order Creates Confusion 


WasHuIncTon, D. C., July 2.—In an attempt 
to obtain competitive prices on Government 
contracts, President Roosevelt issued an exec- 
utive order June 29 permitting bidders to cut 
code prices for goods and services to the ex- 
tent of 15 percent on purchases by Federal, 
State, municipal and other public authorities, 
such quotations then to become their price to 
the public. 

Turmoil followed. Because of the variety 
of equipment and supplies purchased by the 
Government, it appeared likely that the Ad- 
ministration’s new policy might result in de- 
flating the whole price structure. Frantic in- 
quiries to NRA brought forth the explanation 
that the President’s order applies only to open 
prices established under codes, and does not 
affect minimum prices established to protect 
costs. 

The President’s order was prompted by 
Harold L. Ickes, Administrator of Public 
Works, annoyed because so many identical bids 
are received on cement and other materials 
purchased for the public works program, also 
newsprint, but the same situation prevails with 
respect to purchases by many other Govern- 
ment agencies. The Navy Department has re- 
sorted to drawing awards out of a humidor. 

It is questionable whether the latitude per- 
mitted by the order will resuft in the variation 
in bid prices that is desired. Skeptics assert 
that all bidders who want Government busi- 
ness may be certain that one of their number 
will cut the full 15 percent. Others may be 
deterred by the fact that the price bid, whether 
or not it secures the award, becomes the new 
market price to be filed with the code au- 
thority. The price bid on one contract may 
be further reduced on successive contracts but 
there is nothing to prevent any bidder, after 
posting a reduced price, to follow up with noti- 
fication of price increases under the procedure 
that the code by which he is governed may re- 
quire. 

Competitors who have reason to believe that 
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the low price of any bidder is made possible 
only by unfair practice may complain to NRA 
and if Genera] Johnson finds that the tolerance 
of 15 percent is resulting in destructive price 
cutting he may reduce the tolerance but not 
to less than 5 percent. 

NRA is instructed to scrutinize the effects 
of this policy on maintenance of fair com- 
petitive standards and to report back to the 
President in six months. 





Organizing Wholesale Division— 
Proposed Amendments to 
Schedule "'B." 


New York, July 2.—Secretary W. W. Schup- 
ner of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, following the decision to im- 
mediately organize a wholesale division under 
the Lumber Code and acceptance of the Na- 
tional-American as the administrative agency, 
has sent a bulletin to members of the wholesale 
lumber industry, enclosing blanks for signature 
consenting to the organization of a wholesale 
lumber division and indicating the volume of 
lumber in feet handled in 1933. With the bulle- 
tin is enclosed a copy of an amendment to 
Schedule B, which has the full support of Lum- 
ber Code Authority and to which the Recovery 
Administrator has promised to give prompt at- 
tention when filed with him. The amendments 
to Schedule B, offered as a requirement to clari- 
fying the definition of wholesalers and including 
a definition of wholesale trade, are as follows: 


Amendment No. 3 

Strike out Section 1 (c) of the Rules of 
Fair Trade Practice and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(c) A wholesale distributor is a person 
actively and continuously engaged in buying 
lumber and timber products for resale and 
distribution to wholesale trade as defined 
herein, who maintains a sales organization 
for this purpose, assumes credit risks and 
other oblig:tions incident to transportation 
and distribution of said products, more than 
60 percent of whose sales are to others than 
his partners, stockholders, affiliated firms, 
subsidiaries and others having a direct or 
indirect financial interest, and in respect of 
the several Divisions and Subdivisions meets 
the additional qualifications hereinafter pre- 
scribed: 

“(1) In the case of the lumber, 
shingle and hardwood dimension 

“(a) A wholesale distributor is a person 
buying those lumber and timber products 
which are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
said Divisions for resale and distribution 
exclusively to wholesale trade as defined for 
said Divisions. 

“(b) A wholesale assembling and 
uting yard is a yard maintaining adequate 
and permanent handling facilities, owned or 
leased, and operated, by itself, carrying a 
comprehensive assortment of lumber and 
timber products for sale exclusively to whole- 
sale trade as defined herein. 

“(c) An intercoastal lumber assembling 
and distributing yard is a wholesale assem- 
bling and distributing yard as deiined herein, 
located on the Atlantic Coast and carrying 
a comprehensive assortment of the products 


flooring, 
Divisions: 


distrib- 


of the West Coast Logging and Lumber 
Division. Persons who land West Coast 
lumber and timber products for resale to 


wholesale trade shall, as to such transactions, 
be classed as intercoastal lumber and dis- 
tributing yards as defined herein. 

(2) In the case of the Woodwork Division 
and the Douglas Fir Door Subdivision: 

“A Class 1 jobber is a person who ware- 
houses a comprehensive stock of woodwork, 
stock screen products, or Douglas fir doors, 
as the case may be, for resale to wholesale 
trade as defined for the said Division and 
Subdivision; who publishes and circulates 
wholesale price information to retailers, and 
sells entirely at wholesale; or if he sells 
principally at wholesale, maintains full time 
traveling salesmen soliciting for woodwork, 
stock screen products, or Douglas fir doors, 
as the case may be, exclusively from retail- 
ers throughout the territory which he serves, 
and whose organization is not maintained 
principally as a purchasing or distributing 
agency or office for partners, stockholders, 
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affiliated firms, subsidiaries and others hav- 
ing a direct or indirect financial interest. 

“A Class 2 woodwork or Douglas fir door 
wholesaler is a person buying woodwork or 
Douglas fir doors from manufacturers or 
wholesale distributors in quantity lots for 
resale principally to wholesale trade as de- 
fined herein, and whose organization is not 
maintained principally as a purchasing or 
distributing agency or office for partners, 
stockholders, affiliated firms, subsidiaries and 
others having a direct or indirect financial 
interest. 

“A Class 3 distributor is any person who 
buys woodwork or Douglas fir doors and 
resells to wholesale trade but who does not 
conduct his business in such manner as to 
qualify as a jobber or wholesaler. 


“(3) A Douglas fir plywood jobber is a 
person who warehouses a comprehensive 
stock of Douglas fir plywood for resale to 


wholesale trade as defined herein; who pub- 
lishes and circulates wholesale price informa- 
tion to retailers and sells entirely at whole- 
sale; or if he sells principally at wholesale 


maintains full time traveling salesmen 
soliciting orders for Douglas fir plywood 
exclusively from retailers throughout the 


territory which he serves and whose organi- 
zation is not maintained principally as a 


purchasing or distributing agency or office 
for partners, stockholders, affiliated firms, 
subsidiaries and others having a direct or 


indirect financial interest. 

“A Douglas fir plywood wholesaler is a 
person whose principal business is the pur- 
chase of Douglas fir plywood in carload 
quantities for resale, and who does not carry 
stock.” 

Amendment No. 4 


1 of Schedule “B”, 
new subsections: 


At the end of Section 
add the following two 


“(i) Wholesale trade is defined for the 
several Divisions and Subdivisions as follows: 


“(1) In the case of the softwood lumber, 
shingle and hardwood flooring Divisions, 
wholesale trade is defined to be sales of 
lumber and timber products in carload quan- 
tities or more: (1) to wholesale and retail 
lumber dealers; (2) to the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments and political sub- 
divisions thereof; and to or for United States 
Government river and harbor work; (3) to 
and for railroads; (4) for shipyards, under- 
ground work in mines, docks, dams and 
bridges; and (5) to industrials for remanu- 
facturing or shipping purposes; and sales 
in less than carload quantities to retail lum- 
ber dealers, wholesale distributors or manu- 
facturers of woodwork for resale. 

“(2) In the case of the Hardwood and 
Hardwood Dimension Divisions, wholesale 
trade is defined to be sales of hardwood lum- 
ber: (1) to wholesale distributors, retail 
lumber dealers, and special woodwork manu- 
facturers; (2) to the Federal Government, 
State governments and political subdivisions 
thereof, and to or for Federal Government 
river and harbor work; (3) to and for rail- 
roads; (4) to industrials for remanufacturing 
or shipping purposes. 

“(3) In the case of the Woodwork Division, 
the Douglas Fir Door Subdivision, and the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Subdivision, wholesale 
trade is defined to be sales: (1) to wholesale 
distributors, retail dealers and special wood- 
work manufacturers; (2) to the Federal 
Government, State governments and political 
subdivisions thereof, and to and for Federal 
Government river and harbor work; (3) to 
and for railroads; (4) shipyards, docks, dams 
and bridges; and (5) industrials for remanu- 
facturing or shipping purposes. 

“(j) A retailer may qualify as a wholesaler 
and be allowed a discount, not exceeding the 
maximum wholesale discount. on such por- 
tion of his sales of lumber and timber prod- 
ucts as are made. by direct mill shinments 
in carload quantities or more, to the Federal 
Government, State governments and political 
subdivisions thereof, and to and for Federal 
Government river and harbor work. 


Must Surrender Blue Eagle 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 2.—Having been 
found to have violated the wage and hours pro- 
visions of the wooden package division of the 
Lumber Code, the Dongola Box Co., Dongola, 
Tll., has been ordered to surrender its Blue 
Eagle to the local postmaster. 

—_—_—_—_—— 


Opens Washington Office 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 3.—L. S. Beale, 
secretary Hardwood Division Agency, formerly 
known as Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee, 
has announced that after July 5 the office of 
the agency will be located at 726 Jackson Place, 
Washington. At the same address Mr. Beale 
will serve as code agent for the Mahogany 
association. 
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First Violation Suit in Ohio 


Co_uMsus, Ounlo, July 2.—The first suit 
brought in central Ohio to enforce the retail 
lumber code was filed in the Court of Common 
pleas of Franklin county recently by Prosecutor 
Donald J. Hoskins against the DeVoss Lumber 
Co. of Harrisburg, Ohio, for violating the code 
with reference to minimum prices, wages and 
hours of employes. The suit is for an injunction 
asking that the company be restrained from 
continuing to violate the provisions of the code. 
A temporary injunction was granted by Judge 
Robert J. Duncan and this will be in force 
until the case can be heard on its merits. 





Chicago Control Committee 
Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 2.—The personnel 
of the Emergency Control Committee for divi- 
sion No. 29 of the Retail Lumber Code, em- 
bracing Chicago and Cook County (Illinois), 
approved by NRA, is as follows: 

J. W. Embree, jr., president Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co.; I. Callner, treasurer Joseph 
Lumber Co.; John Clany, president The Lord 
& Bushnell Co.; Charles T. Clark, president 
Burns Lumber Co.; Frank J. Heitmann, presi- 
dent Heitmann Lumber Co.; Sangston Het- 
tler, president Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 


and J. W. Touchstone, secretary-treasurer 
reorge Green Lumber Co. 
OOO 
Statement Concerning Floor Layers 
Incorrect 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 3.—A recent state- 
ment by the Lumber Code Authority that NRA 
had ruled that “floor layers are to be consid- 
ered consumers or contractors and are to pay 
not less than the minimum price established 
under the retail lumber code unless in rare 
cases they buy in carload lots” was incorrect. 
NRA has not so ruled; the information was 
mistakenly stated as an NRA ruling, whereas 
it was only the expressed opinion of an NRA 


official. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Extends Approval of Present Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 3—On June 27 
Administrator Johnson issued an order ex- 
tending approval of present cost protection 
minimum prices on lumber for an _ indefinite 
time, his order reading: “I hereby re-affirm 
my said approval of weighted average mini- 
mum prices for items and classifications of 
lumber and timber products made effective by 
my order dated June 9, 1934, and extend the 
said approval until the same shall be modified 
or terminated by my further order in the 
premises.” 





Permanence Imparted by 


Pressure Treatment 


A new illustrated folder of the Pine Bluff 
Coffin Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., tells how the 
imperative need for permanence in burial cas- 
kets has been met by the adoption of Wol- 
manized lumber as the basic structural mate- 
rial, thereby helping to hold this important 
market for wood. A paragraph in the folder 
reads: “In 1933 the Crossett Lumber Co., pio- 
neer manufacturing concern operating one of 
the largest lumber enterprises in the South, 
at Crossett, Ark., installed a complete Wolman- 
izing plant for the treatment of lumber prod- 
ucts. Recently a similar plant was completed 
by the Fordyce Lumber Co. at Fordyce, Ark., 
which, together with the Crossett operation, 
is owned by the Crossett Watzek Gates lumber 
interests. With these two major enterprises 
of enormous resources and unquestioned integ- 
rity as an adequate source of supply, we have 
completed arrangements for our material re- 
quirements in the manufacture of ‘Century’ cas- 
kets from Wolmanized lumber.” 

The folder further states: 

“The genuineness of Wolmanized lumber in 
every casket is certified by the Pittsburgh Test- 
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ing Laboratory, by electric branding on inside 
bottom of each casket. More than that, the 
color of Wolmanized lumber—a light, greenish- 
yellow hue imparted by the impregnation—will 
prove a ready identification as it becomes fa- 
miliar to the trade.” 


Hurt in Automobile Accident 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Oreans, La., July 2.—John M. Bis- 
sell, general manager of Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., before that concern cut out and 
now a special code field supervisor for South- 
ern Pine Association, was seriously injured 
Saturday, in an automobile collision, five miles 
from Durant, Miss. In the accident two per- 
sons were killed and two others besides Mr. 
Bissell seriously, perhaps fatally, injured. Mr. 
Bissell was removed to a Laurel hospital, 
where his condition was pronounced undeter- 
mined. While with Marathon, Mr. Bissell took 
a very active part in SPA committee work. 








Lumbermen Named Bank 


Directors 


Lake CuHartes, La., July 3.—The comptrol- 
ler of the currency having approved the organ- 
ization of the Calcasieu-Marine National Bank 
of Lake Charles, it is expected that that bank 
will be opened for business before Aug. 1. 
Among members of the first board of directors 
already approved by Washington authorities are 
three well known lumbermen: J. B. Edwards, 
president Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), 
Oakdale, La.; George M. King, treasurer Pow- 
ell Lumber Co., Lake Charles; and D. M. Mus- 
ser, president Louisiana Western Lumber Co., 
Lake Charles. 





Prison Lumber in Louisiana 
Competes with Industry 


_ New Orteans, La., July 3.—While private 
industries in Louisiana are freed of prison- 
made goods under the terms of House Bill No. 
49, which prohibits the sale of prison-made 
goods except to other State institutions, lum- 
ber and agricultural products are exempted. 
Lumber is produced at a sawmill operated by 
the Louisiana penitentiary, which also operates 
a prison farm. The prison sawmill was erected 
some time ago, under the general direction of 
the State forester. 


Northwest Strike Hurts Trade 
with Alaska 


Tacoma, WasuH., June 30.—Business in 
Alaska has been demoralized by the longshore- 
men’s strike, it was reported here today by H. 
E. Emmons, president of the Tacoma Sash & 
Door Co., who has just returned from the north- 
ern territory, where he conducted a business 
survey. He said that the Alaskans have become 
badly frightened over the abrogation of the 
Alaska loading agreement by Seattle long- 
shoremen, and that he found it impossible to 
do business in the northern territory with the 
economic status of the country rendered un- 
certain by the strike. 


Dealers Invited to Play Golf 


BLOoMINGRON, ILL., July 3—Headed by E. 
P. Krum, the committee on arrangements for 
the eighth annual golf tournament of the Mc- 
Lean County Lumbermen’s Club has announced 
a tournament to be held at Maplewood Country 
Club, Bloomington, on Wednesday, July 18, all 
day, and a general invitation is extended to lum- 
ber, coal and building material dealers. There 
will be a number of prizes for both the poor 
players and the good ones, but the grand prize 
is open only to lumber and supply dealers. This 
will be played for in blind bogey, to be won 
three times for permanent possession. Wally 
Chamberlain, professional at the Bloomington 
Country Club, will have charge of the tourna- 
ment. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Code Authority in Annual 
Sees Situation Untangling 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 3.—Definite steps 
towards bringing lumber wholesalers under the 
Lumber Code, with a prospect of accomplish- 
ing the purpose within not more than 60 days; 
temporary adjustment of mill price differential 
problems and initiation of a thoroughgoing 
study of the whole price differential problem 
looking to a permanent solution, and confer- 
ences with NRA officials resulting in complete 
reassurance of the permanency and enforcibil- 
ity of minimum price regulations in the Lum- 
ber Code, were among the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Lumber Code Authority in the 
final days of its annual meeting, which ad- 
journed here June 30 after long and arduous 
day and night sessions since June 15. With ad- 
journment of the Authority’s annual meeting, 
however, a number of questions still await- 
ing final action were turned over to the Con- 
trol Committee, which convened yesterday and 
will continue in session for an indefinite num- 
ber of days. 


A Wholesale Division Is Established 


In order to terminate what has up to now 
seemed an almost interminable problem, the 
Authority last week, working with the Ad- 
ministration, obtained a concession from rep- 
resentative wholesalers in the matter of bring- 
ing the wholesale trade under the Code. While 
hitherto it had been the contention of whole- 
salers that before they could come under the 
jurisdiction of the code and a separate whole- 
sale Division of the Lumber Code Authority 
be established, it would be necessary to agree 
upon a definition of wholesale trade in the 
lumber industry to be written into the Code, 
the wholesalers nevertheless last week gra- 
ciously acquiesced and, at the request of the 
Authority, submitted a petition to the Author- 
ity that they be placed under the Code. The 
petition read to the Authority by W. W. Schup- 
ner, secretary-manager National - American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, was thereupon 
approved, and the association was recognized 
as sufficiently representative of the entire 
wholesale lumber industry to warrant its func- 
tioning as the administrative agency of the 
projected wholesale division. 


Administration Pledges Quick Action 


On the closing day of the annual meeting, 
David T. Mason, executive officer of the Au- 
thority, reported that conferences with the Ad- 
ministration had resulted in a pledge from the 
Administration of speedy action on the whole- 
salers’ petition. Major Mason said NRA at the 
earliest possible date would give notice of the 
Authority’s proposed amendment bringing 
wholesalers under code, and would at the same 
time issue an Authority-approved definition of 
wholesale trade, allowing not less than fifteen 
days for receiving protests either against the 


amendment or the definition or both. In the 
meantime the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association will proceed with the 


work of setting up a new administrative Divi- 
sion of the Lumber Code Authority so that, 
it possible, it will be prepared to function im- 
mediately upon final action in the matter by 
the Authority and the Administration. Thus it 
appears that one of the most vexing problems 
with which the industry has had to deal since 
the creation of the Code is now finally destined 
ior settlement within not more than 60 days. 


Jurisdiction Over Railway Ties 


In the much mooted matter of jurisdiction 
over the production of railway ties, now placed 
lor a 90-day test period in the hands of the 
recently established Railroad Cross Tie Divi- 
sion of the Lumber Code Authority and in 





which. the balance of power is held by the 
Railway Tie Association, the Authority unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the governing bodies of the 
agencies of the Railroad Cross Tie Division, as 
presently constituted, are not fairly representa- 
tive; that our examination into the situation 
leads us to believe that they are not in position 
to administer the Code; that they be required 
to give us immediately evidence of their ability 
to administer the Code; that they be required 
to give us a budget of estimated expenses for 
submission to the Recovery Administration in 
order that it may be approved along with the 
budgets of the other Divisions of the Code 
Authority and become a part of the Code 
Authority budget the same as all other ad- 
ministrative agencies; that the co-ordinating 
committee of the Railroad Cross Tie Division 
be instructed by the Code Authority to grant 
to any Subdivision of the Railroad Cross Tie 
Division the right to apply Articles VIII and/or 
IX of the Lumber and Timber Products Code 
upon application for that right; that all of the 
Subdivisions of the Railroad Cross Tie Division 
be required to meet the requirements of the 
Code Authority in the way of reports in the 
same manner that all other Divisions are re- 
quired to meet them; and, that a request be 
made to the National Recovery Administration 
to extend by 60 days the date on which the 
Railway Tie Association and the Lumber Code 
Authority shall make to the Administrator for 
Industrial Recovery reports of their studies as 
to whether the constitution of the co-ordinating 
committee and the subdivisional administrative 
agencies of the Railroad Cross Tie Division are 
truly representative of the Railroad Cross Tie 
Division in the respective districts. 


Furniture and Lumber Overlap 


The issue of overlapping jurisdiction between 
the Furniture Manufacturers’ Code and the 
Lumber Code, in the matter of wood furniture 
parts manufactured by hardwood dimension 
producers now under the Lumber Code, was 
again considered. In order to bring the issue 
directly to the attention of the Administration 


and further speedy settlement, the Lumber . 


Code Authority several weeks ago declined to 
ask the Administration for an extension of a 
then-expiring stay order against the Furniture 
Code’s jurisdiction over producers of hardwood 
dimension, This was followed last week with 
the following resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Lumber Code Authority: 

WHEREAS, it appears that the Furniture Code 
Authority is actively and aggressively under- 
taking to exercise jurisdiction over dimension 
production of lumber manufacturers; and 

WHEREAS, such products are adequately and 
fully defined by the terms of the Lumber Code, 
and for many years the manufacture of such 
products in the rough, semi-finished and com- 
pletely machined state have been regarded as 
dimension lumber; and 

WHeEREAS, the Authority considers this at- 
tempt to subtract from its jurisdiction as with- 
out jurisdiction and as illegal; now therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the Executive Officer, with 
the advice of general counsel, is directed to 
take any and all steps which are necessary to 
secure from the National Recovery Administra- 
tion an immediate order directing the Furni- 
ture Code Authority to cease and desist in its 
said undertaking. 


Southern Pine Freight Adjustment 


An issue to which the Authority gave days of 
study was that of freight adjustment among 
mills of the Southern Pine Division. Ultimately 
the problem was disposed of by a vote of 14 to 5 
approving amendments to the existing Southern 
Pine “delivered” bases, to-wit: 

(1) That the existing so-called Blizabeth, 
La., group rates to Western Territory, Hat- 


tiesburg, Miss., group rates to Central Ter- 
ritory and Virginia Cities adjustment to 
Eastern Territory shall constitute the mini- 
mum code freight rates thereto respectively 
from all southern pine producing points, with 
absorptions not to exceed five cents per hun- 
dred pounds and under regulations as pro- 
vided in the detailed rules attached hereto. 
(2) That the so-called Hattiesburg, Miss., 
group rates to western Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and the alternative Chapman, Ala., 
group or Albany, Ga., group rates to eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky shall constitute the 
minimum code freight rates thereto respec- 
tively from all southern pine producing 
points with absorptions not to exceed five 
cents per hundred pounds. 


Approve Report of Co-ordinating 
Committee 


The Authority approved the following report 
by a committee directed by it to co-ordinate 
prices and certain items concerning which rep- 
resentatives of the West Coast Division and 
the Southern Pine Division had failed to agree: 

1. That the West Coast Division and the 
Southern Pine Division co-ordinate their dimen- 
sion prices at Chicago on their rail business. 
Both parties have agreed to do this. 


2. That as regards the eastern territory 
which is supplied by water shipments from the 
West coast, that all No. 1 common and lower 
grades of boards be co-ordinated on the basis 
of an approximate reduction of $1 per 1,000 
on West Coast Division boards. That on all 
other grades, including dimension, prices be co- 
ordinated on the basis of no change from the 
present status of co-ordination. 


3. As to water shipments from the Atlantic 
coast by the Southern Pine Division to eastern 
ports, that specific delivered prices be estab- 
lished on the basis of 60 percent of the rail rate. 


4. The committee recommends that in future 
co-ordination, facts be presented to the co-or- 
dinating committee by all divisions, setting 
forth statistics as to shipments and stock on 
hand of the different grades and species, and 
that these factors be given full consideration 
in the co-ordination of all prices. In the ab- 
sence of such statistics, it is impractical to co- 
ordinate prices on an equitable basis. 


Increases Number of Voting Members 


By unanimous vote the Authority ordered its 
By-Laws amended so as to increase the num- 
ber of voting members from “not more than 
thirty” to “not more than forty-four.” Under 
the amended By-Laws voting members of the 
Authority will be distributed among the various 
divisions as follows: 

Number of Representatives 
Name of Division Present As recommended 
PEE | kicivwicwecses 4 5 
West Coast Logging & 

SOE. wahenwen ad 
Southern Pine 
Western Pine 
Wooden Package .... 
Woodwork 
CE Se wiesdew esse 
Northern Hemlock 
Northern Pine 
pee Pee 
Northeastern Softwood 
Red Cedar Shingle 
Veneer & Plywood... 
Railroad Cross Ties. . 
Poles and Piling..... 


COCoOrR RP RP Re rr bo te oe 
ee el ad 


In addition representation of one member 
each will be given the following when, as and 
if they shall be made Divisions of the Lumber 
Code Authority: flooring; cooperage; commis- 
sion salesmen. 

The Authority also voted to amend that 
portion of Article 4 (b) (3) which reads: 
“A representative of the Wholesale Lumber 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Cows, Cigarettes and Carelessness 


By V. Ernest Field, Director Fire Prevention Service, Associated Lumber Mutuals 


It was just the Monday after 
that big fire in the Chicago stock- 
yards. The newpapers were carry- 
ing screaming headlines, graphic 
stories and lurid pictures of the ac- 
tual progress of the fire and the 
ruin left in its wake. 

I had just finished my customary 
perusal of the paper while waiting 
for the morning mail, when Miss 
Young announced the arrival of 
Jim Fulton. Everyone in the lum- 
ber business knows Jim, and his 
interest and activity in the general 
business of fire prevention. While 
he represents the Associated Lum- 
ber Mutuals —and, incidentally, 
preaches insurance, protection, 
dividends, service etc.—his great- 
est aim in life seems to be to fight 
against fire. He would rather pre- 
vent a fire than eat—and that’s 
saying a lot, because Jim likes to 
eat just as well as any of us. He 
is always picking a scrap with fire. 
He goes out of his way to find 
trouble or to make trouble for fire. 
Why, I think if it hadn’t been for 
Jim, the whole world would have 
been burned up long ago. He’s 
had something to do with the pre- 
vention of every fire that has been 
prevented in this part of the coun- 
try for the last thirty years. And 
he’s prevented plenty of fires, I’m 
telling you. 

Me? Oh, I’m Bert Logan. If 
you haven’t heard of Logan’s Lum- 
ber, I’ve wasted a lot of money on 
advertising, that I really thought 
would do the trick. I don’t want 
to boast about it, but I think even 
my so called competitors will admit 
that we do the biggest lumber busi- 
ness in the State. It used to be 
bigger than it is now, but business 
is picking up again very decidedly. 
We have bigger stocks now than 
we have carried in the last five 
years, and we are actually moving 
those stocks. 


PROTECTION SUPPLEMENTS 
PREVENTION 


Insured? Of course. We don't 
expect a fire, but we might have 
one. I’ve always played ball with 
Jim Fulton. With his help, I try 
to prevent fires. If I can keep 
the old place going and keep fire 
out, Jim and his companies are 
welcome to my insurance premiums 
—except of course the dividends, 
which I want just as a matter of 
good business. It’s a mighty small 
cost for the kind of protection I 
get. If I should have a fire—which 
Heaven forbid—out will come the 
old policies and I know that they 
will be good. 

After we had slapped each other 
on the back a couple of times by 
way of greeting, and had settled 
ourselves in the office chairs for a 
little session together, I picked up 
the paper and, indicating the head- 
lines, said— 

“Well, Jim, I see where Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow has made the first 
page again.” 

“Yes, whenever there is a really 
big fire anywhere, that poor old 
cow is dragged out to take a bow. 
Of course, it’s especially applicable 


when the new fire happens to be 
in Chicago.” 


CATCHING FIRES WHEN 
THEY'RE LITTLE 


“Do you know, Jim, it seems 
hard to believe that, in these days 
of fire-fighting efficiency in men 
and equipment, a fire could get 
such a start and sweep over so 
many blocks before being con- 
quered and put out.” . 

“But remember, Bert, that there 
was a very strong wind, and con- 
sider also the character of the 
pens and buildings in the path of 
the fire. It was bad enough as it 
was, but think what it might have 
been if the wind had been blow- 
ing in the other direction, toward 
the big packing plants.” 

“It certainly must have been 
some fire, when a regular army of 
firemen and _ policemen couldn't 
stop it.” 

“It was. Sometimes it’s easy to 
put out a fire, before it grows to 


lent bee eee 


O’Leary’s cow was the real haz- 
ard in the famous fire of years 
ago. Actually the lantern that the 
cow kicked was the hazard, and 
the straw was the kindling upon 
which the fire could feed. Really, 
Mrs. O’Leary was more to blame 
than the cow. She shouldn’t have 
had that lantern there within reach 
of the cow. It was Mrs. O’Leary’s 
carelessness that really caused the 
fire.” 

“And in the present case, Jim, I 
suppose that the fellow who threw 
the cigarette stub into the pens is 
to blame for the fire that devel- 
oped, rather than the cigarette it- 
self.” 


CARELESSNESS IS CHIEF 
HAZARD 


“A cigarette is always a hazard. 
For comparative safety, I would 
choose the cow every time. How- 
ever, I will say this much for the 
cigarette. It isn’t essentially a 
hazard except as it is carelessly 





While Mrs. O’Leary was a bit remiss in keeping the lantern out of 

harm’s way, and lost her barn when her cow knocked it over, she must 

have used effective prevention measures in saving her frame cottage, 

evidently the object of much interest on the morning of Oct. 10, 1871, 

following Chicago’s great fire, as shown in this photograph furnished 
through the courtesy of the Chicago Historical Society 


large proportions, but it’s always 
easier to prevent a fire than to put 
it out, especially when the ele- 
ment are against you.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard you talk that 
way before. If I ever have a fire, 
I hope that we will catch it while 
it’s still a little fire and easy to 
put out.” 


REAL AND APPARENT 
FIRE RISKS 


“By the way, Bert, did you no- 
tice that they give the credit for 
this fire to my old pet hazard, the 
cunning little cigarette?” 

“Yes, and I knew you’d remind 
me about it. That makes two fa- 
mous fire hazards for Chicago— 
cows and cigarettes.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t put it quite 
that way. I wouldn’t say that Mrs. 


handled. Probably nothing would 
have happened in this case if that 
burning cigarette had not fallen 
into some straw or other ready 
kindling that immediately re- 
sponded to the fire. The danger 
in a cigarette lies in the fact that 
it doesn’t go out by itself when it’s 
thrown away. It keeps on burning 
until it burns up completely, and, 
if it lights on anything that can be 
easily ignited, it’s just too bad. 
If everyone would only be sure to 
put out the fire before throwing a 
cigarette away, it wouldn’t be dan- 
gerous at all. The blame really 
belongs on the carelessness of the 
fellow who throws the cigarette 
away. If he is careful, as he 
knows he should be careful, even 
the cigarette ceases to be a haz- 
ard. None of these hazards that I 
talk about are essentially hazards 


by themselves. They become haz- 
ards as a result of human careless- 
ness. 


A CLEAN PLANT SELDOM 
BURNS 


“It’s our job to try to make 
things fool-proof in regard to fire 
so that, even when someone does 
slip, no serious harm will result. 
Knowing human weakness, it is 
simply good business on our part 
to keep our plants clean; to en- 
force rules against smoking; to 
keep electric wires in safe condi- 
tion; to build and maintain good 
fences to keep trespassers out; to 
safeguard the handling of gasolines 
and oils; to prevent spontaneous 
combustion in oily rags and greasy 
clothing ; to keep flues and furnace 
pipes in good shape; and to know 
at all times that water-buckets, 
fire-extinguishers, hose and _ hy- 
drants are properly placed and 
ready for service. If we are any- 
thing like 100 percent efficient in 
keeping our plants physically fit 
against fire, and then if we are 
anything like 100 percent careful 
in the things we do and the things 
we handle, there will be small 
chance for a fire in our plants. A 
clean plant seldom burns. We 
can’t prevent every fire, no matter 
how careful we may be, but we 
can, according to positive figures, 
prevent from 75 percent to 80 per- 
cent of all fires—and that repre- 
sents enough in money, in jobs and 
in lives to make it worth a lot to 
the industry.” 

“So I conclude that you would 
say that the big fire hazards 
with which Chicago has had to con- 
tend are cows, cigarettes and care- 
lessness.” 

“Yes, and the greatest of the 
three is carelessness.” 


An Evangel for Red 
Cedar Shingles 


As an important step in its cam- 
paign of promotion for red cedar 
shingles, the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau has secured the services of 
Professor B. L. Grondal of the Col- 
lege of Forestry, University of 
Washington, for special field work. 
Professor Grondal is now in Chi- 
cago territory, calling on retail 
lumber dealers, meeting with or- 
ganizations, contacting contractors, 
carpenters, and any others inter- 
ested particularly in the question of 
reroofing. Professor Grondal is 
making it clear in his talks and vis- 
its that reroofing with red cedar 
shingles is entirely practical and 
quite desirable, and at the same 
time he is overlooking no oppor- 
tunity to extol the merits of this 
type of 40-year roof. As an exam- 
ple of the long life of this product, 
Professor Grondal has an exhibit 
of red cedar shingles recently taken 
from the roof of a barn at Helena, 
Mont., that had been in service for 
more than fifty years and are still 
in a good state of preservation. 
With these shingles he has an ex- 
hibit of old-fashioned cut nails, 
with which this roof was _ laid. 
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Indian Timber Bill Opens Way 
for Logging 


Hogu1AM, WaAsH., June 30.—Work of ex- 
tending the Ozette railroad, Polson Logging Co. 
line, to its eventual terminus at the Hok River, 
is now under way. Congressman Martin F. 
Smith, of Washington, has sent word here from 
the national capital that President Roosevelt 
has signed the Indian timber bill recently passed 
by Congress, which paves the way for construc- 
tion of the railroad line. By means of the ex- 
tension, the Polson Logging Co. intends to 
move millions of feet of logs to Grays Harbor 
from the vast new tributary log supply that 
the extension will open. Arnold Polson, of 
the Polson Logging Co., has returned here fol- 
lowing a three and a half month stay in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he worked on behalf of 
the modification of existing contracts for pur- 
chase of Indian timberlands held by his com- 
pany, as authorized under the bili signed by the 
President. 





Wisconsin Flooring Maker 
Buys Michigan Plant 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 2.—The sale for 
$74,500 of the William Horner property at 
Newberry, Mich., by the Grand Rapids Trust 
Co. to the Robbins Flooring Co., of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., was approved by Judge Fred E. 
Raymond in Federal court on June 27. The 
purchaser plans to begin operation soon at New- 
berry, giving employment to the former em- 
ployees of the receiver. 

The Grand Rapids Trust Co. was appointed 
receiver Dec. 31, 1921, and continued operation, 
manufacturing lumber and flooring until the 
end of 1932, when the manufacturing operations 
were discontinued. During the receivership, 
profits together with proceeds from cutting tim- 
ber, enabled the receiver to pay to creditors 
more than $1,200,000. This amount, with the 
proceeds from the sale, means total dividends 
of more than 78% percent. The receiver hopes 
to complete liquidation of the rest of the assets 
within a short time. and to distribute the final 
dividend to the creditors to close the receiver- 
ship. 





"Uncle Hiram's Observations" 


Thoroughly believing that it is poor policy 
for a person with a hundred dollar income to 
indulge in a thousand dollar taste, J. T. Dingle, 
well known retail lumber and building material 
dealer of Velasco, Tex., sends to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a copy of a poem, of which he 
says: “I have had this clipping for many long 
years. It has been my motto and the teaching 
of my parents all through life, and the thought 
Is as good today as it was when this poem was 
written many years ago.” The poem, written 
by Roy Farrell Greene, and entitled “Uncle 
Hiram Observations,” is as follows: 


“I’ve seen,” said Uncle Hiram, “lots o’ noble 
men an’ brave 

Through jes’ one bit o’ folly brought t’ ruin 
an’ the grave 

Men rich, endowed with honor, men respected 
an’ revered, 

Whose qualities were envied an’ whose vir- 
tues were endeared. 

An’ yet they made a failure, 
one’s surprise, 

But, my boy, I’ve watched the matter, an’ in 
this the secret lies: 

They were men who in positions of advan- 
tage had been placed, 

With a hundred dollar income 
sand dollar taste. 





much t’ ev'ry 


and a thou- 


“An’ my boy, I’ve seen them 
treach’rous swamp o’ Debt; 

I've watched the ooze creep higher, an’ 
water o’ Regret, 

An’ I’ve sometimes felt like callin’, as I stood 
upon the shore, 

‘The way out, fellers, 
ment, nothin’ more.’ 

Sometimes I’ve even said it, to a good friend, 
jes’ that way, 


sinkin’ in the 


the 
lies 


in jes’ retrench- 
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An’ while he heard, he couldn’t comprehend 
a word I'd say. 

He’d keep on sinkin’ deeper in the swamp 0’ 
daily waste, 

With his hundred dollar 
thousand dollar taste. 


income and his 


“So I’ve learned a valued lesson that to you 
I fain would teach. 

Don’t ever feed on apples that you find be- 
yond your reach; 

An’ if you’ve money jes’ enough to pay for 
beer it’s plain 

You’re doin’ wrong by buildin’ up a likin’ fer 
champagne!” 

You'll find your Uncle 
through life you go, 

That some men live on what they make an’ 
some on what they owe. 

But the first class, though they’re plodders, 
pass the ones who’ve forged in haste, 

With a hundred dollar income and a thousand 
dollar taste. 


Hiram’s right, as on 
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Books Order for 2,000 
Railroad Cars 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 3.—Contracts were 
let this week by two large railroad lines to 
the Bessemer plant of the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Co., for approximately two 
thousand cars, and this contract is to be ex- 
tended before completion of the first lot. Pur- 
chase by the Pullman company of several mil- 
lion feet of lumber is under way. The com- 
pany is placing the business with jobbers. Saw- 
mills in the vicinity of the plant looked over 
the specifications and, because of objection to 
SPA grading rules and inspection, hesitated 
about entering into a contract; most mills are 
standing pat on purchases being made on SPA 
grades. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELL 
SEALAL 


ROCK 


woo. AT 





ROCK WOOL PRODUCTS 


FULL WALL- 


THICK HOME INSULATION 


Blistering summer weather makes uninsulated homes increasingly unbear- 


able, and upstairs bedrooms become superheated bake-ovens. 


Naturally, 


there is no better time to sell heat-resisting home insulation and, naturally, 
GIMCO is the proper insulation to sell. 


GIMCO SEALAL is the proper insulation from the dealer’s point of view 


because its many “built-in” features 


make it increasingly salable, insure 


customer satisfaction, and as a result—produce greater profits. 


THESE FEATURES PRODUCE, SATISFACTORY 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 





Let us tell you how to build up hot 
weather sales with the most profitable 
and amazing insulation known to sci- 
ence — SEALAL the wall-thick, fire- 
proof, moisture-proof, and everlasting 
rock wool insulation. 


PROFITS 


SEALAL is Full Wall-Thick and may be in- 
stalled rapidly by any efficient workman. 


SEALAL is absolutely fire-proof, and moisture- 
proof as well. The cut at right shows a section 
of SEALAL floating in a beaker of water. 


SEALAL is everlasting, as it is made entirely 
from rock. It will not settle, sift out, deteriorate, 
or decay. 


GENERAL INSULATING 
& MFG. of © Fe Alexandria, Ind. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANU- 
FACTURERS of ROCK WOOL PRODUCTS 
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Longleat 


Meets Today's 
Demands for 


Real Value... 


People are making pur- 
chases carefully today. Long- 
leaf is the lumber for the 
shrewd, careful buyer who 
demands value in full meas- 
ure. Nature has given Long- 
leaf a generous supply of 


strength and durability. 


WIER LONGLEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texar 




















YELLOW PINE 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


PILING — CAR MATERIAL 
GRAIN DOORS 
CREOSOTED LUMBER 


W.T.FERGUSON 


LUMBER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T. C. WHITMARSH, JR., PRESIDENT 
N. C. WAGGONER, SALES MANAGER 
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WEST COAST PRODUCTS 








Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar Wan’ Cae Products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 


ri é 
1 ‘ 
aa Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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Veterans’ Homes— Lumber Substitutes 


[Contributed] 


Speaking of veterans’ homes reminds me of 
the different types of buildings that come under 
this category, which I have encountered from 
time to time on my inspection tours. 

One of my strangest experiences occurred at 
Colville, in the fall of 1931, when a man who 
had developed a certain type of what he called 
“bubble-crete,” insisted that I go out into the 
pines with him to view his latest development, 
which happened to be a veteran’s house of mod- 
erate proportions. “You see,” he said, as he 
threw his weight against the 4-inch wall, “there 
is great flexibility to this material.” Where his 
weight hit it, the wall bulged in some twelve 
inches, and swayed considerably, and when I 
thought it was about to collapse, came back into 
position, without the slightest indication of dam- 
age; the man smiled delightedly with his experi- 
ment. He was of the true inventor type, and 
wrapped up in his idea. “Bubble-crete,” he said, 
“is the most wonderful development in building 
construction; it has taken me a lifetime to work 
it out, and now I have it. The great flexibility 
is due to the fact that the bubbles are carefully 
screened and of uniform size before the aggre- 
gate is mixed. Why, just the other day,” he 
said, “I drove into my bubble-crete garage; the 
brakes didn’t work just right and I went right 
on through; the end of the garage closed up 
after me and you would never know anything 
had happened.” I agreed with him that bubble- 
crete was certainly a remarkable material, and 
left without any further demonstration, fearing 
that something must be going wrong with my 
mental mechanism. 

However, on the following day, I was asked 
to view a dwelling built of sponge-stone. The 
veteran in this case had been in the trenches, 
and could have been expected to put up with a 
certain amount of discomfort. “I was told,” he 
said, “by my contractor, that sponge-stone would 
provide me with a very light house, and one 
which would maintain an even temperature sum- 
mer and winter. The job was finished in the 
fall, but, when the rains came on, the sponge 
became thoroughiy saturated, and there was 
about an inch of water on the bedroom floor. 
On entering the bathroom, I found it unneces- 
sary to turn on the shower, because fine jets of 
water were coming through the sponge-stone 
from the undrained pool on the slab above. It 
occurred to me, however, that with the wet sea- 
son actually on, the sponge might swell tight, 
and I went on about my affairs, giving little 
further thought to the matter. About a week 
later, it came on to rain in real earnest, and I 
could hear the water rushing by in my little 
creek. Along about midnight, I sat up and 
rubbed my head. There seemed a buoyancy to 
the room; things were going round and round, 
and I suffered a certain nausea. Then there was 
a jar, my bed slid across the room and pro- 


£ VINE 
goer "EN 


ceeded to turn over on top of me. It was almost 
pitch dark, but as I crawled out of the tangled 
bedding, the outside door, which now appeared 
to be directly over my head, flopped open and I 
looked up into a mass of black swaying foliage. 
We had evidently moved on down the creek, 
and lodged in a clump of spruce trees. Oh, yes, 
sponge-stone is light; like Ivory soap, ‘it 
floats.’ ” 

Then, some days later, I was taken to a house 
in another town. “This house,” said the proud 
contractor, “is built of pumi-cell, an invention 
of my own. You can drive nails in it, cut it with 
a saw, bite it with your teeth. In fact, you can 
do more with it than you can with lumber. The 
house is all in one piece, and absolutely earth- 
quake, termite and bug proof; not a stick of 
wood in it. I have spent years on this, and now 
I’ve got the world by the tail.” Some months 
later, being in the vicinity, I stopped again at 
the house. It was occupied by a veteran, and the 
State, as in other cases, had furnished the loan. 
It was about the end of March, as I recollect, 
and, as I entered the living room, I was aston- 
ished to see a long growth of moss on the wall. 
“What,” I said to the occupant, “do you call 
that?” “Well,” he said, “I ain’t just sure, but 
that kind o’ stuff seems to be what grows on this 
here pumi-cell, and every time we cut it off, a 
new crop springs up. I’d like to know if there 
ain’t some way we can kill the dog-gone stuff. 
The wife and baby ain’t none too well, ’cause 
of the dampness, I guess; the water just runs 
down the window panes. If it wasn’t for this 
dog-gone moss, it wouldn’t be so bad, ’cause I’m 
making a pretty good thing of the mushrooms 
growin’ under the house.” 





First Wooden Wine Tank Truck 


Los ANGELEs, Catir., July 2.—The Padre 
Vineyard Co. has formulated a new wine dis- 
tributing idea in two tank trucks that have been 
built to carry sweet wine from here to San 
Francisco and other points, and is made accord- 
ing to the plans of James L. Vai, of Vai Bros. 
This 5-ton truck is of 734,000 pounds gross 
weight, is a 6-wheel unit, and a trailer is used 
with it. There is a tank on both truck and 
trailer. 

Each tank will hold 2,000 gallons of wine, 
and so far this is the only wine tank truck ever 
built anywhere. The truck and trailer will 
make a trip to the World’s Fair at Chicago 
with 4,000 gallons of sweet wine. 

These tanks were built of redwood. The big, 
heavy redwood staves are perfectly joined to- 
gether, so there can be no leak, ten steel hoops 
binding the whole tank together. 

For building such a tank, the redwood has to 
be especially air dried. The tanks are 18% feet 
long and 51 inches in diameter. The truck is 31 
feet long and 92 inches wide. 


1 


’ COMPANY t) 


This first tank truck built for the transportation of wine in bulk is on its way from California to A Cen- 
Its capacity is 2,115 gallons, and it was built of redwood by 
ordinary cooperage methods, for the Padre Vineyard Co., Los Angeles. 


tury of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 





Reading from left to right 


are John Randisi, sales manager; James L. Vai, president, and John Vai,vice president of this company 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 12—Sliver Club, Brae Burn Country Club, West 

Newton, Mass. Monthly tournament. 

12-13—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 

Material Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. C, 

Summer meeting. 

July 27-28—Virginia Lumber & 
Dealers’ Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Vacation convention. 

Sept. 27-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Annual, 

. 25-27 — Pacific 

Wash. Annual, 


July 


Building Supply 


Oct Logging Congress, Seattle, 


Planning Carolina Summer Program 


CotumsiA, S. C., July 3.—George J. Cun- 
ningham, well known local lumber dealer, has 
been named program chairman for the annual 
summer convention of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Material Dealers’ Association, 
to be held in Asheville, N. C., July 12 and 13. 
Mr. Cunningham is directing a membership 
drive which is to be completed before the con- 
vention, and it is expected that a gratifying re- 
port will be made at that time. 





Virginians Set Date for Vacation 
Convention 


RicHMOND, VA., July 3.—Secretary Harris 
Mitchell has announced that the vacation con- 
vention of the Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association will be held in the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., on July 
27 and 28. An unusually interesting program 
is promised for this meeting. The program 
discussions will be divided between codes, im- 
proved merchandising under the codes, and pos- 
sibilities under the new housing legislation just 
enacted by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. On the evening of the first day’s session 


there is to be a banquet followed by dancing. 
3ecause of the importance of the matters to be 
discussed at the business sessions and the oppor- 
tunity offered for an attractive vacation, it is 
expected that there will be an unusually large 
attendance at this convention. 


Tacomans Discuss Waterfront Strike 
and Promotion 


TacoMA, WASH., June 30.—Ways and means 
of breaking the Coast-wide longshoremen’s 
strike, and of opening water lanes for moving 
lumber cargoes held on docks here for more 
than two months, continue to be the principal 
subject of discussion among members of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. Roy J. Sharp, 
manager of the Mountain Lumber Co., and Paul 
H. Johns, president of the City Lumber Co., 
are two of the club members who have been 
particularly active in efforts of this nature, both 
being members of the Citizens’ Emergency 
Committee which is endeavoring to open this 

rt. 

The club has recommended to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association trustees that 
they undertake a lumber promotion project of 
vigorous character This action was taken after 
the club had heard a discussion of the promo- 
tion work now being undertaken by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau. 





THE AUTOMOTIVE equipment of the average 
retail yard usually is not sufficient to require 
a repair shop on the premises; however, regu- 
lar inspection of all machines will prevent 
many accidents. Brakes, steering gear, horn, 
lamps and windshield require constant atten- 
tion, 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Cloverland Dealers Elect 


BLANEY, Micu., July 2.—Most of the lum- 
bermen in this section of the State came to 
Blaney Park June 23 for the annual meeting of 
the Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s Club. It 
was a full day and evening for the lumber 
dealers and their wives, with golf and other 
sports in the morning, the business meeting in 
the afternoon, the banquet in the evening, and 
dancing until the small hours of the morning in 
this beautiful resort’s new inn. 

President Frank E. Christianson, of the Arm- 
strong-Thielman Lumber Co., L’ Anse, presided, 
and after a gratifying report on the club’s finan- 
cial condition, by Secretary-treasurer E. E. 
Dickson, of the City Lumber Yard, Iron Moun- 
tain, addresses were made by J. L. Burt, of 
Wausau, Wis., and D. S. Montgomery, of Mil- 
waukee, president and secretary, respectively, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (the upper peninsula dealers are under the 
Jurisdiction of the Wisconsin association in Code 
administration). An animated discussion on 
Code problems and possibilities followed, after 
which the following officers were elected: 

Lock City Manu- 
Marie. 


President—Hugh Moran, 
facturing Co., Sault Ste. 
Vice president—H. J. Fisher, Phoenix Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Iron River. 

Dickson (re- 
Tron Mountain. 


Secretary-treasurer—E, E. 
elected), City Lumber Yard, 

Directors—Three years, Frank E. Christian- 
son, L’Anse; two years, P. B. Spear, jr., F. B. 
Spear & Sons, Marquette; one year, L. H. 
Finkbeiner, Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., 
Ishpeming. 


It was decided to hold the 1935 meeting at the 
Soo. 

At the banquet in the evening the toastmaster 
was G. Harold Earle, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, which 
owns Blaney Park. After an address, “Today 
Is Mine—and Yours,” by Walter L. Gries, of 
Marquette, Mr. Earle told of the history of 
Blaney Park and its “22,000 acres of something 
different,” and then Mr. Burt and Mr. Mont- 
gomery were heard again in brief talks. The 
lumbermen’s ball concluded the event. 


New Retailers’ Club Meets 


Sewarp, Nes., July 2.—The newly organized 
“B&Better Club” held its regular monthly 
meeting and dinner at the Windsor Hotel here, 
on June 18, with about 25 lumbermen in at- 
tendance. President L. A. Levitt, of York, 
presided. 

This club has a membership of about 40 
lumbermen from the trade area centering 
around York and Seward. Among its objectives 
are: Co-operating with the administration for 
national recovery; promoting the building and 
modernizing of homes; encouraging use of lum- 
ber and lumber products; increasing the knowl- 
edge of members regarding building materials; 
and fostering building shows, exhibitions and 
demonstrations of such materials, thereby en- 
couraging the construction of better and more 
attractive homes. 

The next meeting of the club will be at York, 
July 16, when members and their families and 
friends will enjoy a picnic dinner at the York 
Country Club. 
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MIXED CARS 
Virgin Southern Pine 
and Hardwoods 


Yard stock, mouldings, red fence, 
wagon and dimension oak—mixed as 
you want it and shipped when you 
need it. You'll be pleased with the 
quality and milling of our products— 
and our “Sudden Service.” 

Send your inquiries and 

orders to Keltys, Texas. 


ANGELINA 











ie 
COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY 





"“Oiw __ GRADES — MANUFACTURE 
KILN DRYING 


6-6-34 --- NOFMA --- INSPECTOR” 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 


SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 

GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 

1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














F.C. LUTHI & CO. 


431 Balter Bid., New Orleans, La. 


BALSA WOOD 


Rosewood — Satinwood 











Direct Importers --- Stocks in New Orleans | 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGC 
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Shingle Producers Increase Promotion Fund! 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 30.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau which was held here Wednesday was in 
every respect a business meeting. The attend- 
ance was large, with everyone taking active part 
in the discussions and deliberations. The meet- 
ing was marked by a determination on the part 
of the management to present an impressive and 
at the same time frankly accurate picture of the 
industry and the problems it faces. From the 
standpoint of the membership, there was a 
whole-hearted response, and a general willing- 
ness to face the facts and to back the Bureau 
in its plans and efforts to continue the progres- 
sive efforts which have characterized that or- 
ganization for the past few years. 


Shingle Improved—Must Tell Public 


It is well known that tremendous improve- 
ments have been made in the quality and stand- 
ardization of the product of red cedar shingle 
manufacturers. In that respect the red cedar 
shingle industry has kept faith with the De- 
partment of Commerce, which has prescribed 
accepted rules for grading No. 1 shingles. The 
rigid inspection service of the Bureau, having 
some 85 percent of the total production of red 
cedar shingles, has guaranteed to the dealer and 
consumer a shingle that will undoubtedly give 
entire satisfaction. Now, however, the industry 
must educate the public and the dealers to rec- 
ognize the superiority of this product. Shingle 
manufacturers are being urged to consider their 
product more generally in the form of a roof. 


When "Mrs. Gilroy Buys a Roof" 

The association recently elected as its man- 
ager W. W. Woodbridge, who is an author of 
some note. With an earnest desire to get over 
to the shingle manufacturers what actually takes 
place back in the socalled consuming territory 
when an average person is confronted with the 
problem of roofing his home, Mr. Woodbridge 
wrote a playlet entitled “Mrs. Gilroy Buys a 
Roof.” With the stage all set in the assembly 
room in the Washington Athletic Club, this 
playlet was staged by the Burton James Play- 
ers, of the Seattle Repertory Playhouse. The 
artists of the Repertory Playhouse bear an en- 
viable reputation throughout the city, and their 
work on this occasion justified such a reputa- 
tion. 


Should Learn From Their Competitors 

One of the principal speakers before the meet- 
ing was R. C. Kimbell, representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Kimbell told the manufacturers a great deal 
about conditions as they exist in the consuming 
territory, particularly in relation to building 
codes and ordinances. He pointed out that 
while it is true, that at the present time they 
are putting out a recognized standard quality 
edge grain shingle as the only shingle recom- 
mended for roofing material, they have not al- 
ways done so. The shingle industry is suffer- 
ing because in the past some shingles were sold 
for roofing that never should have been used 
for that purpose. Mr. Kimbell spoke of the 
necessity of meeting the sales methods of manu- 
facturers of competing roofing materials. He 
suggested that the shingle manufacturers should 
take a leaf from the book of their competitors. 


Retailer Requires Merchandising Aid 

In this respect Henry Olwell, of Everett, 
Wash., asked Mr. Kimbell if he thought the 
shingle manufacturers should continue to con- 
sider the retail lumber dealers as their exclusive 
distributive agencies. Mr. Olwell pointed out 
that patent roofing manufacturers sell their ma- 
terial not only to retail lumber dealers, but to 
roofing companies, that apply roofs, itinerant 
roofers, hardware stores, mail order houses, etc. 

Mr. Kimbell declared that the method of sell- 
ing was entirely out of his line, and then stated 
that an efficient industry must necessarily have 


efficient distribution. In this respect, the shingle 
manufacturers should determine the answer to 
the question “Has the retail lumber dealer been 
an efficient distributor?” Mr. Kimbell pointed 
out that the retail lumberman is as a rule a 
loyal friend of the wood shingle industry, but 
that he needs assistance to a much greater ex- 
tent than he receives from the manufacturer. 
He is a busy man. He has individual problems. 


Large Funds for Promotions Voted 


Manager W. W. Woodbridge of the Bureau, 
has recently made an extensive trip throughout 
the distributing territory. In his report to the 
members at this meeting he pointed out many 
interesting facts regarding what is going on in 
the distribution of shingles. As Mr. Wood- 
bridge termed it, he was brutally frank in point- 
ing out where shingle manufacturers are falling 
down in the sales end of their business. In 
contrast to the theatrical way in which his play- 





LEO S. BLACK, .. So 
Seattle, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.: 
President Manager 


Adopt New 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Washington & Oregon Shingle Asso- 
ciation was held here today. There was a large 
attendance, because of the importance of ques- 
tions to come before the meeting, and in addi- 
tion many manufacturers were represented by 
proxies. The Washington & Oregon Shingle 
Association is the agency for the administration 
of the code under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act for the red cedar shingle industry. 

George A. Bergstrom, Everett, Wash., presi- 
dent of the association, presided. In the ab- 
sence of the Secretary-manager C. J. McGrath, 
Joe Blunt, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, acted as secretary. The members ap- 
proved new bylaws, as proposed by the socalled 
“straight” shingle mills committee. 

The objects of the organization are set forth 
as follows: “To administer the Code of fair 
competition under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act for the red cedar shingle industry, 
and to make rules and regulations necessary for 
such administration ; to promote and protect the 
interests of red cedar shingle manufacturers in 
general, and particularly those operating in the 
United States.” 


Canadian Imports Are Considered 


President Bergstrom made a short report on 
problems the association has been working on, 
particularly the restricting of imports of Ca- 
nadian shingles. He was unable to give definite 
information as to the report of the tariff com- 





let had visualized the sale of roof covering to 
the socalled ultimate consumer, there was noth- 
ing dramatic in his presentation of his report, 
but there was considerable food for thought in 
his direct statement of findings in the territory, 

That his statements went over with the mem- 
bership is evident by the fact that in closing, 
when he outlined a tentative budget of increased 
expenditures for trade promotion work and rec- 
ommended that the Bureau dues be doubled in 
order to take care of the larger appropriations 
for this work, the membership voted a larger 
budget than he requested. 

President Leo Black, who was _ presiding, 
stated to the membership that Mr. Woodbridge’s 
recommendation had also been made to the 
board of directors. The board had gone a step 
further, and recommended that the membership 
quadruple their dues, making possible a much 
more effective campaign than that outlined by 
their manager. In the final vote on this sub- 
ject the larger appropriations recommended by 
the board of directors received a favorable vote 
of more than 75 percent of the members present. 


Election of Officers and Trustees 


Leo S. Black, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., Seattle, was re-elected to succeed 
himself as president of this organization. H. J. 
Bailey, Saginaw Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 
was elected vice president; W. W. Woodbridge, 


manager, and Grace Jones, secretary-treasurer. | 


The board of trustees for the ensuing year 
consists of the following shingle manufacturers 
and loggers: 

D. H. Lowery, Bellingham, Wash.; S. §&. 
Waterman, Tacoma, Wash.; Nick Jerns, Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; P. H. Olwell, Everett, Wash.; 
H. J. Bailey, Aberdeen, Wash.; R. P. Arkley, 
Raymond, Wash.; E. H. O'Neil, Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash.; Jess Schwarz, Kelso, Wash.; 
Leo S. Black, Seattle, Wash. Trustees from 
British Columbia: Aird Flavelle, Port Moody, 
B. C.: Geo. Kidd, Vancouver, B. C.; Chas. 
Plant, Vancouver, B. C., and Earl MeNair, 
Vancouver, B. C. Representatives of the 
loggers: R. D. Merrill, Seattle, Wash.; C. H. 
Kreinenbaum, Shelton, Wash.; R. C. Richard- 
son, Vancouver, B. C. 


Allotment Plan 


mission on this subject. The report was in the 
hands of the President and awaiting action by 
the Administration and the State department. 


New Formula for Allotting Production 


There has been a division of opinion regard- 
ing the production allottment formula for the 
industry, with the smaller and exclusive shingle 
operators on one side, and the combination lum- 
ber and shingle mills and larger shingle mills 
on the other. As a result of the dissatisfaction 
on the part of the smaller operators, they had 
organized among themselves what was termed 
the “left wing” among the membership, and 
many of them had given proxies to certain rep- 
resentatives. A. P. Arkley, Raymond, one of 
the small-mill representatives, offered a reso- 
lution setting up a new method of allotment, 
which drew out a great deal of discussion and 
many proposed amendments. One amendment 
proposed by C. H. Kreienbaum, Reed Mill Co. 
Shelton, proposed to eliminate all control of 
production and all minimum prices. No amend- 
ments, however, were passed, and in the end 
Mr. Arkley withdrew his original motion, and 
offered a substitute motion which carried on roll 
call vote by the conclusive margin of 159 to 20. 
This resolution provided for production allot- 
ment among all shingle mills on a basis of 
hourly capacity per machine only, until such 
time as the quota for the industry is greater 
than the 40 hour per week capacity of the indus- 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Eternit Asbestos-Cement 


SALES LEADERS 





TAPERED GOTHIC SHINGLES 
TAPERED TIMBERTEX SHINGLES 
DUTCH-LAPTIMBERTEX SHINGLES 

HEXAGONAL SHINGLES 

ASBESTOS BRICK-TYPE SIDING 
ECONOTOP TIMBERTEX SIDING 
WIDE SPACE TIMBERTEX SIDING 

STONETEX TIMBERTEX SIDING 
COLONIAL TIMBERTEX SIDING 

STONEWALL SIDING 

NEWMARBLE AND NEWTILE 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





RU-BER-OID’S | 


URING the past five years The Ruber- 
oid Co. has made tremendous strides 
in the development of new Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles and allied products. Today Ru- 
beroid offers Eternit Asbestos-Cement Shin- 
gles in a variety of attractive textures, styles 
and colors—tapered Gothics with the beauty 
of rugged rock and Timbertex with the 
charm of weathered cypress; sidings giving 
the appearance of wood or rough textured 
brick; Newmarble and Newtile Wall Panels, 
simulating the richness and 
beauty of marble and tile 
RU-BER-OID’S Way profitable sales 
DEFERRED 


leaders that you re- 


JNA tee quire to ———- 
t > 
GETS BUSINESS ain 
NO RISK 










2R-OlD BUILDS 


NEW ASBESTOS SHINGLE FACTORY 


INCREASED SALES OF RU-BER-OID—ETERNIT PRODUCTS 
Make This NEW Plant Necessary 


The increasing popularity of these prod- 
ucts made necessary a new Eastern Asbes- 
tos factory at Bound Brook, N. J. It is now 
in full operation to give service on the 
Eastern seaboard. The full manufacturing 
facilities of our mammoth asbestos factory 
at St. Louis, Mo., will now be devoted to 
giving prompt and efficient service in the 
West and Southwest. 


Check the Ruberoid-Eternit Asbestos- 
Cement Products that interest you. Use 
these nationally advertised sales leaders to 
increase your business. Mail the coupon 
for samples, and the Deferred Non-Re- 
course Payment Plan. Join the procession 
of Success. 











The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


RUBEROID — CONTINENTAL — SAFEPACK 


TO YOU 


Asbestos-Cement [] 
; Shingles 





¥ 


Asphalt Shingles [] 
and Roofings 


Asbestos-Cement oO 


Built-Up Roofing 
Sidings O 


Materials 





WATSON — ETERNIT 





Offices and Factories: New York, N. Y.—Chicago, Ill. 
Millis, Mass.—Erie, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.—Mobile, Ala. 


, “Newtile” and oO 


* “Newmarble” 


Safe-n-Dry oO 
Sheathing Paper 
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The RUBEROID CO. 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
Please send me complete information and samples 
of the RU-BER-OID Products checked in this cou- 
pon and a copy of your Deferred Non-Recourse 
Payment Plan. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


July 7, 1985 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Would Do “Inlay Turning” 


I would like to get some literature on so 
called inlay wood turning. A local retailer, 
who is a subscriber to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, has referred my inquiry to you.—INQuirRY 
No. 3115. 


[The editorial worker to whom this inquiry 
was assigned for answer, is free to confess that 
he had never before heard the term “inlay 
turning,” and referred the inquirer to books on 
inlaying and on wood turning. The inquirer, 
a medical man in a New York town, frankly 
replied : 

I thank you for your letter. You state that 
you do not understand what I mean by the 
term “inlay turning,” and for this reason 
your letter does not give me any help. ‘This 
so called “inlay turning” has nothing to do 
with the term “inlaying” as we commonly 
speak of it. Neither is this “inlay turning” 


an inlay at all, but I presume it gets its 
name from the fact that it resembles in- 
laying. 


This “inlay turning” is the result of turn- 
ing out a piece of wood or block that has 
been built up of layers of wood, around a 
center or core. These layers are of differ- 
ent kinds of wood and colors, so that when 
turned the object has the appearance of an 
inlaying of woods. I am enclosing a sketch 
of how this is done. 

The inquiry was then relayed to a prominent 
glue manufacturer, and by this company to a 
magazine of large circulation which specializes 
in designs for craftsmen in wood. This maga- 
zine sent three clippings of articles it had pub- 
lished, thereby proving that it also did not know 
what “inlay turning” meant, for all the articles 
dealt with inlaying only. 








Rough adapta- 
| tions of the doc- 
tor’s sketches are 
J reproduced here- 

with—they are 

not for the same 
piece of inlay 
turning. One de- 
sign is shown in 
cross section, and 
the other in ele- 








vation. These 
make plain how 
\ / the block is as- 
\ 4 || sembled to fit the 
design to be 
turned. It will be 
evident that by 
varying the spe- 
cies of wood, the 
thickness of the 
pieces, the direc- 
tion of their grain, and staining them in various 
colors and gluing them together, rich effects 
may be obtained. 
It would seem essential that use of well sea- 
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soned wood, first-class glue and careful clamp- 
ing were necessary, and that soon after the 
final polishing a protective finish be applied to 
prevent any raising of the thin edges. 
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A few ideas that suggest themselves in con- 
nection with such work are illustrated by thumb- 
nail sketches. One shows a square built-up 
block, which could be sanded down offset from 
the sides, as indicated by dotted line. Another 
shows how an oval core might be used, over 
which layers of veneer could be applied, then 
the circular cut of the lathe, as indicated by 
dotted line, would reveal different layers; care 
might be taken to see that overlap in layers 
would either be covered by succeeding layer or 
removed by the lathe, as shown. 





























If the line of the design were traced out on 
the bench full size, core (here shaded) might 
be set up as shown in the accompanying sketch, 
with economy of the precious woods used in 
this work. Or a core might be built curved to 
vary freely from the line of the design, then 
covered by layers of veneers, so that when the 
designed cut was made on the lathe, it would 
reveal many different layers. 

News of any experiences of retail lumbermen 
in connection with “inlay turning” would be 
welcome.—EnIrTor. ] 


Looking for Birch or Maple 

We are trying to find a source of supply 
of 8x8 inch FAS or clear hard maple or 
birch, preferably birch. Just at present we 
are 
feet.—INquiry No. 3120. 

[To this inquirer, a hardwood lumber con- 
cern in an Ohio city, were given the names of a 
number of manufacturers who may be in posi- 
tion to supply its requirements. However, this 
is a comparatively hard size for the average 
mill to produce. To any reader who may be 
in position to supply its requirements, the name 
of this inquirer will be given upon request.— 
Eprtor. ] 


Details of the “Montana Bunk" 


Will it be possible for you to secure for us 
the details of the “Montana Bunk” described 
in your issue of June 9?—INquiry No. 3118. 


[Through the courtesy of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Bonner Mont., which concern has been sup- 
plying these Montana bunks, the following speci- 
fications were supplied to this inquirer, a lum- 
ber and building material dealer in Maryland: 

“This bunk, or standee as it is expressed 
by the district quartermaster of the United 
States Army, was originally planned by a 
member of the Ninth Corps Engineers in San 


Francisco. This standee consists of these 
members: 
4 posts 2x4” 2’ 2 battens 1x6” 2’ 3” 
2 sides 1x8” 6’ 6” 4 blocks 1x1” 6” 
2 ends 1x6” 2’ 6” 2 slats 1x4” 2’ 10” 


4 slats 1x6” 7’ 

This material was furnished principally in 
fir and larch, S4S, and the company was able 
to plan a square bundle, containing all pieces, 
which made it easily transported.” 

—Epitor. | 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








in the market for approximately 2,500 
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The Early Use of the Cir- 
cular—Conneaut, Ohio, March 
1, 1884.—To the Editor: In the 
Lumberman of March 1, I read 
with interest your remarks on 
the early use of the circular 
saw in Michigan, as I helped 
to build, from the foundation 
up, the Manistee mill referred 
to. The proprietors of the mill 
were Francis Bachelor and his 
son, Steven Bachelor, who lived 
at 122 Court Street, Boston, 
until the close of the Mexican 
War in 1848. In 1847, the 
Bachelors bought an outfit for 
a circular mill, the machinery 
being made in Boston, by a 
man’ named Page. The ma- 
chinery was shipped by boat to 
Manistee, in 1847, but by some 
means the vessel sank. The 
machinery was _ nearly all 
saved after a long time, but 
badly damaged by rust, etc.; 
and by reason of this mishap 
the mill was not completed un- 
til November, 1848. This mill 
had no mulay saws when new, 
but a sash. The circular saw 
rig was like the ones used in 
the State of Maine for sawing 
siding, only larger. The saw 
frame was made of 3x10-inch 
timbers; arbor, 2/4 inches; car- 
riage sides, 4x5 inches; head 





blocks of wood and faced with 
iron. It fed by meshing a pin- 
ion into a gear and gigged by 
a weight back against a buffer 
on the floor, and for a feed 
belt it had a round one about 
one-half inch in diameter. The 
mill had one 40-inch and one 
50-inch circular saw. They 
were made in England by An- 
drews. I should say from mem- 
ory they were five gauge. I 
ran this circular mill from the 
time it started until May, 
1849, and some of the time it 
ran me. It was, on the whole, 
a very frail thing, but with all 
the trouble and delays, the 40- 
inch saw would beat any of 
the uprights; the 50-inch saw 
was too large, we thought, to 
be practicable. I have some 
memorandums yet of that 
transaction, perhaps the most 
important one, a note for $225, 
with interest at 6 percent, that 
was never paid. I left there in 
May, 1849, and went to Ste- 
vens Point, on the Wisconsin 
River, to work for one Bangle. 
I then had had seven years of 
sawmill experience. Before I 
left the Wisconsin River, Fran- 
cis Bachelor & Son had failed, 
and I was told they had went 
back East. As I have had 





plenty of timber before me in 
other places, I have not seen 
Manistee since May, 1849. But 
the recollection of that city of 
Indian tents just below the 
mill and Manistee Lake, on the 
south side, is fresh to me. Mr. 
Smith had one mulay saw di- 
rectly across the river from 
Bachelor’s; the Canfield Broth- 
ers had a mill with two mulay 
saws down near Lake Michi- 
gan, south side; and there was 
a water mill at the head of 
Manistee Lake, run by what 
was known to us as an English 
company. These were all the 
mills there were in 1848 and 
1849. Qur mail was brought 
on a man’s back from Chicago 
after navigation closed. We 
got two mails a month. Jacob 
Gould, Pierpont, Ohio; P. Pet- 
ty, Milwaukee, Wis.; and C. 
Burns, Lockport, N. Y,, 
worked in Bachelor’s mill at 
the time of starting the circu- 
lar saw in 1848.—H. Fair- 
BROTHER. 
* 2*# @# 

Bears in Camp—Three bears 
were killed lately at Lamore’s 
camp near Michigamme, Mich. 
They were discovered by a 
chopper inside a tree he was 
felling. 
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Me for Me and You for You 


There is quite a lot of trouble in the journey that we wend, 

And the thing that makes it double is the folly of a friend: 

There are words that people mention, there are things that people do, 
That bring sorrow and dissention, with their grief and worry, too. 
And, as if that weren’t plenty piled on anybody’s shelves, 

There are always ten or twenty that we seem to cause ourselves. 


For not all the things that fret us are another’s fault or blame: 
There are troubles that beset us that from not another came. 

They are due to our own failings, if the truth were really known, 
Yes, in spite of all our wailings, we make troubles of our own. 
Though we like to blame a brother, though we like to blame a foe, 
It was really not another—it was us that made it so. 


There is quite a lot of worry that we needn’t have at all, 

That would vanish in a hurry, or would seem exceeding small, 
If we really cared to end it, if we really, truly tried, ‘ 
And the way that we could mend it is to mend the one inside. he is 
It would vanish like a bubble, and would cut our care in two, 

If we'd just stop making trouble—me for me, and you for you. 


We See b' the Papers 


Jurors who sign petitions suggesting par- 
dons don’t seem to have the courage of their 
convictions. 

Einstein was right about relativity. “Striker” 
is not a pleasant name to call anybody, but 
it’s an undeserved compliment to a rioter. 


Funny how, when we elect a man to office, 
he at once gets the idea that we are working 
for him, not him for us. 


_A governor gets eighteen months, but a lot 
of legislatures are still at large. 


Government money is to be used to pay 
hundreds of unemployed actors to entertain 
inmates of institutions. The rest of us will 
have to hustle for ourselves if we want to see 
a show. 

The FDIC law provides that, if a bank fails, 
the Government shall pay off the depositors 
and charter a new bank. In other words, if a 
lumber yard busts, the remedy is to start an- 
other. 

The American taxpayer has an uneasy feel- 
ing that the Government is going to treat him 
royally, and then leave him to pay the check. 


North Dakota voted to remain dry. It fig- 
ured it already had troubles enough. 


Man discovered how to start a fire in 10,000 
B. C. But he didn’t become a real fire starter 
until he invented the cigarette. 


Farmers are planting legumes to dodge pests. 
If it is a success, we are going to plant some 
around the office. 


When it comes to making the country dry 
and destroying the crops, nature still seems to 


do better than the prohibitionist and the pro- 
fessor. 


A man may not need a rest when he goes to 
the cottage, but by the time he gets the thing 
opened up and in working order he does. 


Unfortunately, only Congress adjourns and 
only the President goes away on a vacation. 


Two starlings found at Arrochar, N. Y., are 
heing kept in cages, while their mother feeds 
them through the bars. We don’t know what 
crime they committed. 

Only a politician would ever get the bright 
idea that the way to make a man your friend 
is first to make him a pauper. 


Don’t be afraid that you won't be able to 
leave the children anything. You will at least 


Ag to leave them your share of the national 
debt. 


How you can call it a “national” league with 
neither the West nor the South in it has always 
been a mystery to us. 


Prof. Tugwell didn’t 
get a hand from the 
Iowa bankers. On the 
other hand, he didn’t 
get a foot. 

Max Baer won’t fight 
for a year. And they 
call these fellows cham- 
pions. 


John L. Sullivan, for 
example, would have 
been willing to fight 
every other Sunday. 

Whenever anybody 
tells you that something 
isn’t something there is- 
reason to suspect it is. 

Prof. Tugwell says 
a conservative, 
which is probably the 
most conservative thing 
he ever said. 
secretary of labor, and 
that we must also have 


We have a female 
sometimes we suspect 
a weatherwoman. 


_ Confidence has been restored, but the trouble 
is that so few people are sure of it. 


A man can learn a lot by going into some 
business he doesn’t know anything about, if his 
money holds out. 


Just invited to go to a Sunday double-header, 
and certainly had to do considerable get-thee- 
behind-me-Sataning. 


Between Trains 


Davenport, IowA—It looks like Providence 
had said to Mr. Wallace, “Well, if you want 
crops destroyed, we'll show you how it is 
done by an expert.” Called to preach at the 
First Presbyterian church tonight (for one 
night only), somehow we couldn’t make crop 
reduction and holy writ fit together. As for 
the actual destruction of food by the hand of 
man—well (much as we sympathize with the 
farmers in the desire to make a better living, 
a desire shared just now by just about every- 
body, whether he works on a farm or in a fac- 
tory), we would hate to think, while millions 
were having difficulty finding shelter, that any 
luniberman would advocate burning down a few 
million acres of timber so that lumbermen 
could get a higher price from the shelterless 
for what was left. We were never a farmer, 
or even a farm journalist, or a farm professor, 
or a farmless professor; but we can’t get this 
whole thing through our head. In our day, a 
farmer raised all he could, and got for it all 
he could get, and a bumper crop was a blessing 
to everybody, and the poor especially. Any 
other system is a crossword puzzle to as meagre 
a mentality as ours; and the worst of it is 
that there are millions of other Americans 
who are just as dumb as we are, and espe- 
cially the poor aforesaid. 





The Way Out 


With all the clamoring of clashing thought, 
When men remember everything is bought, 
Or earned, or paid for in some other way, 
Then may the multitude well hail the day. 


For even love is bought with love we give, 
Content of mind with righteousness we live; 
There is no blessing, blessing though it be, 
The world will ever find entirely free. 


And when you start to think what you will do, 


And not what other men should do for you, 
Then will the shouting and the clamor cease, 
And bring prosperity, and joy, and peace. 


LUMBERMAN 
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We cater to mixed cars } 
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PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine and 

Hardwoods—SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Long Leaf Yellow Pine — 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 
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MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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NORTH “WHITE PINE 
White Pca a Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 

























DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
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Ready to Establish Forest Farm 
Communities 


Mapison, Wis., July 3.—The Wisconsin 
Forest Farm Homesteads Corporation, which 
will direct rehabilitation of settlers now living 
on unprofitable farms in the northern part of 
Wisconsin, has received an additional appropria- 
tion of $500,000 from the Federal Government, 
and expects to launch within a month its pro- 
gram of establishing forest farm communities. 
A fund of $750,000 was created for this pur- 
pose last winter, but it could not be used for 
buying the lands on which many of the settlers 
now live, so starting of the program was 
delayed. 

With a total of $1,250,000 now available, the 
corporation will shortly begin its expenditure 
for purchasing submarginal land, and creating 
subsistence farms on the edge of Federal for- 
ests. The original grant was to be used for 
construction of new subsistence farms exclu- 
sively. Noble Clark, secretary, said that when 
the money is actually available, the program 
will be put into force immediately. 

Several hundred farmers occupying unprofit- 
able farms, it is announced, will be moved to 
compact communities adjacent to national forest 
areas. The new funds available will be used 
to buy the old farms and homes of persons who 
are to be transported to modern homes, on 
land that will enable them to make a better 
living. Those who take over new farms will 
pay for them over a long period, and will 
be assured of at least 100 days of work in the 
Federal forests each year, to provide between 
$300 and $400, in addition to the food they 
will obtain through operation of their farms. 

In addition to Mr. Clark, directors of the 
homesteads corporation are Robert F. Goodman, 
Marinette lumberman and acting chairman of 
the State conservation commission; president: 
George S. Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin, 
vice president; Earl W. Tinker, Milwaukee, 
regional forester for the Great Lakes region, 
treasurer ; Ralph Immel, Madison, State con- 
servation commissioner, director. 





Opens Distributing Warehouse 


in Los Angeles 


Tacoma, WasH., June 30.—The Pacific Mu- 
tual Door Co. recently established a Pamudo 
branch and distributing warehouse in Los An- 
geles, similar to the eastern warehouses of that 
company located in many large eastern distrib- 
uting centers. E. C. Nordness, who has repre- 
sented the company in Los Angeles for a num- 
ber of years, will be in charge of the warehouse. 
The Pacific Mutual Door Co. is exclusive dis- 
tributor of the plywood manufactured by the 
Olympia Veneer Co., one of the oldest and best 
known plywood plants in the Pacific Northwest, 
specializing in fir, spruce, and cottonwood ply- 
wood. Stock has been shipped to Los Angeles 
for distribution out of the Pamudo warehouse. 





Structural Specialist Adds 
Remanufacturing Plant 


EuGeNE, Ore., June 30.—Continued growth 
and prosperity, even through the years of the 
depression, is the record of Giustina Bros., lum- 
ber manufacturers of Eugene. 

The most recent expansion move of this 
concern is the purchase and remodeling of a 
re-manufacturing plant formerly operated by 
the Eugene Transit Milling Co. 

Giustina Bros. began operating the sawmill 
at Dexter in 1922. Recently they built a mill 
at Goshen, and they now have a sawmill ca- 
pacity of 125,000 feet a day. The mill at Goshen 
is a small mill as sawmills go in the fir dis- 
trict, and is given a Class “C” differential rat- 
ing under the Code. 

The company has specialized particularly in 
railroad materials and structural grade timbers, 
the sawmills being equipped to surface large 
sizes, 
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It now has fifteen years’ supply of fine old- 
growth fir timber located on the slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains at an elevation of 1500 to 
3500 feet. This timber is upland yellow fir, 
and not to be confused with second-growth 
timber along the foothills of the Willamette 
Valley. 

The re-manufacturing plant at Eugene, con- 
sisting of a planing mill and dry kilns, and just 
recently purchased by Giustina Bros., puts this 
company in a position to cater to the mixed- 
car trade, for it will be able to ship finished 
uppers. Additional modern machinery is being 
installed in the new re-manufacturing plant, 
and plans are being made to give the trade a 
quality product second to none. 

The Giustina Bros. organization consists of 
four brothers, all of whom are active in the 
operation. George Giustina, general manager, 
is in charge of all operations, Erminio Gius- 
tina is superintendent in charge of manufactur- 
ing at the sawmills; John is company engi- 
neer, and Ansel is connected with the opera- 
tions of the re-manufacturing plant. 





Fine New Texas Shortleaf 
Plant Instals Kilns 


CLARKSVILLE, TEx, July 3—What is said to 


be the most modern lumber manufacturing plant 
in Texas recently has been completed and placed 
in operation here, by the Kurth Lumber Manu- 
Kurth is presi- 
and J. L. 


facturing Co., of which Joe H. 
dent; H. A. Maas, 


vice president, 








Above: Modern new mill of Kurth Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., Clarksville, Tex. Below: Battery of 
Moore Reversible-Cross-Circulation Fan Kilns. No- 
tice careful stacking of the tight-piled loads of 
lumber on loading dock in front of kilns 


Spotten, secretary. This splendid new plant 
constructed by Thrall & Shea, of Lake Charles, 
La., well known mill builders, will have a long 
life, as it will operate a large tract of timber 
owned by the Temple Lumber Co., of Texar- 
kana, Tex. This is said to be one of the largest 
and best tracts of virgin shortleaf pine in the 
Southwest. 

The entire cut of this mill is being kiln dried 
in a battery of three double-track Moore re- 
versible-cross-circulation fan kilns, each 120 feet 
long. Fewer kiln rooms are needed because of 
the large holding and drying capacity obtained 
by tight, edge-to-edge piling and elimination of 
vertical flues from truckloads, which greatly in- 
creases capacity as well as reduces stacking 
cost. Fast, reversible circulation makes it pos- 
sible to dry the lumber on conservative drying 
schedules and produce a better quality of sea- 
soned lumber. The kilns are operated largely 
on exhaust steam. 

Joe Kurth, president of the company, is one 
of the best known lumber manufacturers in 
the Southwest. He conducted two highly suc- 
cessful lumber operations in Louisiana, the 
Pawnee Lumber Co., at Pawnee, La., and the 
Vernon Parish Lumber Co., at Kurthwood, La. 
H. A. Maas, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, formerly was connected with the Ange- 
lina County Lumber Co., at Keltys, Tex. 
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To Salvage "Down" Timber for 
Farm Buildings 


PIERRE, H. M. Cass, social 
service director of the State relief administra- 
tion, has announced that transient and _ local 
homeless labor is to be employed in salvaging 
approximately 25,000,000 feet of lumber from 
timber destroyed by cyclones in the Harney 
National Forest in the Black Hills. The lumber 
thus salvaged will be used in the construction 
of new buildings on rural credit farms which 
the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation will ad- 
minister. The plan is to lease six sawmills, 
now operating in the region around Deerfield, 
Mystic and Rochford, together with their log- 
ging equipment, and a supply of trucks, trac- 
tors and other motor equipment will be pur- 
chased immediately for the transportation of the 
lumber from the sawmills to railheads. Owners 
of the leased sawmills will provide one experi- 
enced sawyer at each mill to supervise the 
operations. 

The general program calls for the construc- 
tion of approximately 300 new homes during 
July. Finishing lumber and other materials 
necessary will be purchased from local dealers, 
but the rough lumber will be provided by the 
mills operating in the Black Hills camps. 

The timber to be salvaged was blown down 
during the summer of 1933. Mr. Cass says it 
is planned to install dry kilns for seasoning 
the lumber as fast as it is sawed. Discussing 
the project further, he said that aside from 
providing labor on a worthwhile project this 
plan will provide rough lumber much cheaper 
than would otherwise be possible. The men 
to be employed will work 33 hours a week for 
their subsistence and three hours at 30 cents 
an hour for cash. 








Speeds ean of Net Foot- 
ages for Cargo Freight 


Any shipper of lumber by water, or anyone 
engaged in the distribution of cargo shipments, 
must necessarily know the dollar cost of ship- 
ping, which is so large a part of the laid-down 
price. But lumber invoices are figured on the 
basis of nominal footage—a piece of 2x4-inch, 
12-foot being considered to contain 8 board 
feet, whereas water freight charges are based 
on the actual board foot content of the ship- 
ment. What that actual content is depends on 
the amount the thickness and width are scant 
of the nominal dimensions, by reason of sur- 
facing. A piece of 2x4-inch may be, say, either 
Y or Y%-inch below nominal thickness, and 
4- or Y%-inch scant of nominal width. 

To obtain quickly and correctly the relation 
between the nominal and the actual footages, a 
table has been devised by E. S. Rice, of the 
Long-Bell Sales Corporation, Longview, Wash., 
who has had long experience in figuring cargo 
shipments, and who has found this table a big 
convenience in his own work. And he also 
found that other shippers to whom he sub- 
mitted it, were enthusiastic about putting a 
copy on their own desks. 

Say that one item of a shipment is 1,200 
pieces of 2x4-inch, 16-foot dimension, which 
figures out as 12,800 board feet—the footage 
that will appear on the lumber invoice. The 
actual content, for purposes of figuring freight, 
is obtained in a trice by using the decimal mul- 
tiplier found in the Rice table. Items are listed 
in separate divisions, according to the amount 
they are scant; 1,—%-inch off thickness and 
Y4-inch off width ; 2 fe * inch off thickness and 
¥4-inch off width: 3,—i4- inch off thickness and 
4-inch off width. One turns to the proper 
division—1, 2 or 3—and opposite the thicknesses 
which run down the left-hand side of the page, 
and below the widths which run along the top 
of the page, finds the proper multiplier. In the 
first case, a 2x4-inch that is ™%4-inch off and 


Y%-inch off, the multiplier would be .820. The 
nominal board foot content of 12,800 feet is 
then multiplied by this decimal, to obtain 10,496 
feet, the net footage to be used in figuring the 
In case 2, the mul- 


freight on the shipment. 
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tiplier would be .766; and in case 3, .656. It 
will readily be seen how much simpler the 
Rice decimal system is, for instance in the first 
case, than figuring out the net footage by mul- 
tiplying together 134x334x12. 

Net footages for American Standard sizes 
are covered; boards of 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 thick- 
nesses and 3- to 12-inch widths; while there 
is a table that presents conveniently the most 
used decimals, and a supplemental one that 
includes the less frequently used multipliers. 
Altogether there are 1091 decimals given in the 
tables. 

The usefulness of these tables of decimals 
for figuring net footages so impressed the 
management of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that it was decided to offer them to the trade 
in a form much more legible, convenient and 
durable than had heretofore been available. 
They have been so designed as to be especially 
suitable for desk use, as the stiff covers have 
been arranged to form an easel. The figures 
have been printed in two colors, to make the 
use of the tables easier. And, finally, the hinges 
by which the four sheets are fastened together 
are of cloth. The complete set of sheets is 
sent postpaid for $1.50. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that rev- 
enue freight for the two weeks ended June 23, 
1934, totaled 1,239,521 cars as follows: Forest 
products, 49,904 cars (a decrease of 9,014 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended 
June 9): grain, 73,287 cars; ore, 68,336 cars; 
coal, 193,637 cars; coke, 13,571 cars; livestock, 
28,086 cars; merchandise, 321,579 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 491,121 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended June 23 show an increase 
of 45,515 cars above the amount for the two 
weeks ended June 9. 





Big Future for Private Forestry 


Col. S. O. Johnson, of San Francisco, Calif., 
well known timber owner and sawmill opera- 
tor, was in Chicago recently on one of his 
periodical visits East. Col. Johnson is deeply 
interested in practical forestry, and made a spe- 
cial study of French forestry methods while 
engaged in service in that country during the 
World War. Ina recent address to the seniors 
of the school of forestry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Col. Johnson discussed the outlook for 
forestry in the United States and the oppor- 
tunities offered to the private forester as a re- 
sult of the “New Deal” in forestry. His ad- 
dress was a sincere and thoughtful discussion 
of a problem of peculiar interest to the seniors 
of the forestry school, to whom, among other 
things, he said: 

You now are on the verge of entering a 
profession that will have the least personnel 
of any profession in the United States— 
namely, private forestry. You have an oppor- 
tunity of entering a profession where there 
is no charted way, no footsteps of yester- 
day to travel. You yourselves must show 
the way and become the pioneers in charting 
the ship of forestry into a safe port. 

Expressing the belief that eventually the word 
“lumberman” as now used will cease to exist, 
and the word “forester” will cover all phases 
of the lumber business, he said: 

The profession of forester will have to deal 
not only with the lumber business, selective 
cutting, sustained yield ete., but with the 
problems of flood control, fire control, beetle 


control, grazing control, watershed control 
ete.—all vital questions to the American 
nation. You will be called upon to study 


the question of fire, sustained yield, selective 
cutting ete. from a different viewpoint than 
heretofore used, as you now must have the 
viewpoint of the lumber business and the 
practical lumberman as well as the theoret- 
ical viewpoint. I feel confident that the next 
ten or fifteen years will develop policies in 
forestry that will hardly be recognized when 
compared with the best thought of today. 


[The attention of readers interested in the 
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developing profession of forestry is called to a 
recent book, “The Profession of Forestry,” by 
Arthur D. Read, reviewed in a recent issue, and 
“The Training of a Forester,” by Gifford 
Pinchot, which deal with opportunities for a 
lifework in this field; and also to “Forest Edu- 
cation,” by Graves and Guise, which deals very 
fully with the occupations of foresters, the 
training needed to prepare for them, and the 
educational facilities available-——Ebiror. | 


Sells Million Feet Car Siding to 
Argentina 


MosiLe, ALA., July 3.—An order of outstand- 
ing interest, that recently was placed with a 
Mobile concern, came from the Argentine State 
Railway in South America. This order, placed 
with the Stover Manufacturing Co., of this city, 
calls for approximately 1,000,000 feet of 1x4- 
inch B&better longleaf, kiln dried strips, ran- 
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dom length, from 8 to 20 feet, odd and even, 
worked to car siding pattern, the contract price 
being several dollars above the Code price for 
class A mills. This lumber, the money to pay 
for which already has been deposited in a Mo- 
bile bank, will be used to build and repair 
freight cars. It is interesting to note that in 
the Argentine Republic freight cars are not 
of uniform height like those of the American 
railways. In the Argentine, the cars are fur- 
nished to the shipper to fit the size of his load. 
Commenting on this order, C. D. Garrison, 
president of the Stover Manufacturing Co., 
said: 

This entire order will be manufactured at 
our plant in Mobile, and shipped out during 
the next four months. Our plant has a 
monthly capacity of 2,500,000 feet, but, due 
to the production control feature of the Lum- 
ber Code, we are allowed to produce only 
1,000,000 feet per month. However, despite 
this handicap, we will have no trouble in 
shipping this order on time, 











FORM MUST BE FURNISHED. 








To All Manufacturers of Hardwood 
Lumber and Timber Products 


IMPORTANT 


Notice of Production Allotment forthe Month of 
August, 1934. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
CEDAR, WHITE AND YELLOW CYPRESS, AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, 
SPRUCE, AND WHITE PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS 
THAT THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY 
OF THE LUMBER CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUB-DIVISION, 
WILL ON OR ABOUT JULY 21, 1934, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF PRODUC. 
TION QUOTAS TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1934, TO 
ALL "ELIGIBLE PERSONS," AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 
1934, SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN NOTICE ON OR BEFORE JULY 21, 
1934, AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPERATE, AND 
SUCH SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE DETERMINING 
AND ASSIGNING OF THIS PRODUCTION ALLOTMENT. APPLICATION FORMS 
ON WHICH TO REQUEST AUGUST ALLOTMENT HAVE BEEN SENT ALL REGIS- 
TERED MILLS. STATISTICAL INFORMATION CALLED FOR ON APPLICATION 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT WILL 
BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING 
AUGUST, 1934, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY JULY 21ST, ANY OPERATION BY SAID 
MANUFACTURER DURING AUGUST WILL BE CONSIDERED IN VIOLATION OF 
THE LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PROVIDED IN THE 
NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 


INCLUDING RED AND WHITE 
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Furniture Market Shows Trend 
Toward Higher Quality 


Prospects for furniture sales look better than 
in a long while, to judge by the attendance and 
general comment of manufacturers and buyers 
at the Furniture Market which opened in Chi- 
cago June 26. The attendance of 505 buyers 
on the first two days made the best showing 
in three and a half years—in fact slightly ex- 
ceeded the total for the summer show of 1931. 
The good attendance of retail furniture mer- 
chants of course reflects their need of fresh 
stocks, many of them reporting that, as a re- 
sult of recovery measures, farm customers and 
city workers are able to make needed additions 
to their home furnishings. The well-filled dis- 
play spaces show that the factories have been 
expecting good buying by the retailers, and 
they have not been disappointed, for actual book- 
ings have made an encouraging improvement. 


The whole industry shows that it has been 
learning from the experience of the furniture 
user, who in these times is careful to get the 
most for his dollar. The retailers find their 
customers are willing to pay a little more for 
articles that will endure and that will not 
quickly become outdated, so the traditional or 
conservative styles are in greater favor than in 
recent years. The manufacturers have re- 
sponded to this desire by emphasizing quality, 
both in construction and in material, and there 
is evident an avoidance of the cheaper species 
and grades of lumber that are unsatisfactory 
for furniture making. It is felt that during no 
part of the movement of furniture from factory 
to consumer is the price tag going to be the 
sole criterion. The tendency is emphasized by 
the decision of a group of manufacturers, who 
have a reputation for fine lines, to show them 
on the third to fifth floor of the market at the 
January shows, as higher quality merchandise. 

Costs are getting keen attention, but the gen- 
eral impression is that the grind of the de- 
pression has already eliminated the less efficient 
producers, and that the industry must seek 
stabilization of prices at no lower than present 
levels. The industry was assured by J. H. 
Townshend, at a group meeting, that the hard- 
wood minimums of the Lumber Code would be 
maintained. 

Metal furniture this year is making a stronger 
bid for trade and public favor, by means of 
smart and attractive new designs, and with a 
good degree of success. Perhaps this is the 
result of the extensive showings of such fur- 
niture at the Century of Progress, attendance 
at which helped swell the crowd at the market. 

Wood furniture tends to go either to tradi- 
tional American styles, which nearly always call 
for the use of the same species as that of which 
the original pieces were built—walnut, mahog- 
any, gumwood, oak and maple; or to some 
modification of the extremes in modernistic 
designs, in which there is less emphasis on the 
rare and expensive imported woods, because of 
necessary adjustment of retail prices to the 
public’s pocket book. 

A Tennessee plant has produced the bed- 
room suite used in the Budget House at the 
World’s Fair, this being on smart modern 
lines, with many convenient nooks for keep- 
ing things; and the overstuffed living room 


set used in the Fair display comes from a 
Chicago plant. Interesting is the Mount 
Vernon bedroom group, reproducing the 


pieces in Washington’s home, and offered in 
South American and African mahogany. 

A Chicago concern shows only gum pieces, 
as does an Arkansas maker. One Michigan 
concern features gum pieces and another 
shows maple. Classical modern in native 
birch is shown, with more traditional lines, 
by a Michigan table factory; its use of this 
wood is a new development. Knotty pine, 
as well as walnut and oak, are found in 
a nursery line from Wisconsin. 

From Indiana comes an eye-catcher—a 
radio equipped bed. Cherry, maple and wal- 
nut beds, with cedar-lined drawers, are nov- 
elties introduced by another Indiana plant. 
Livable modern is the keynote of many of the 


pieces from a large Indiana manufacturer of 
a general line; it features a variety of 
veneers and enamel finishes. Birch—in wal- 
nut, mahogany and maple finishes—is the 
species used in an Indiana line of chairs; and 
it shows also a line of office chairs in birch, 
oak and elm. Walnut, maple and oak are 
all shown by an Indiana maker of dining 
and bedroom furniture; and walnut, maple 
and mahogany are shown in an Indiana line 
of desks for home use. Maple, cherry and 
walnut are used in an Indiana showing of 
bedroom pieces. Maple and walnut are the 
woods used in an intriguing line of juvenile 
things offered by one Indiana maker; an- 
other offers a Colonial group of nursery fur- 
niture in solid maple, as well as many enam- 
eled pieces, and a line for adults in rare 
veneers, 

Walnut and mahogany are touched up with 
white enamel in a line of novelties from 
Ohio. Another Ohio plant exhibits dining 
suites in walnut, mahogany and oak. An 
Ohio concern uses butt walnut in its bed- 
room sets. 

Restaurant chairs in birch and oak are 
shown by a Pennsylvania manufacturer. A 
New York concern features Georgian, Early 
English and Colonial, mostly in walnut; and 
another New York concern uses maple, some- 
times under enamel, for its line of case goods. 

A Tennessee plant shows a knotty white 
pine bedroom suite, of Pioneer American de- 
sign, in waxed finish. A Virginia factory 
exhibits oak dining sets and a bedroom suite 
in peg maple. Sliced and butt walnut, oak 
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and maple are the woods used for another | 


Virginia line. Oak period and modern de- 
signs, among the latter of which is an un- 


usual platform bed, are featured by a Vir. | 


ginia plant. 

Bedroom and dining room suites in oak 
and walnut are offered by a North Carolina 
concern. An Early American bedroom set 
of peg construction displayed by a North 
Carolina plant, uses maple. Oak and maple 
are the woods used for a North Carolina line 
of breakfast room sets. Walnut and gum 
are found in a low-priced North Carolina 
line. 

Imported woods, notably Philippine mahog- 
any, with French walnut, mahogany, acacia, 
satinwood, walnut and oak are all found in 
the extensive line of a New York maker, 
Mahogany and Italian walnut, as well as 
oak and walnut, are used by a North Caro- 
lina plant for dining sets. Mahogany, as 
well as maple, walnut and oak, in varied 
finishes, are the species used by another plant 
in the same State. Mahogany, oak and wal- 
nut are all used in a general line of home 
furnishing from an Illinois plant. Rosewood 
and fruitwood and maple are used in the 
pieces from a North Carolina factory. 

A Los Angeles concern introduced a carved 
oak ensemble in the Spanish manner. 


One of the important exhibits that has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention is that of 
the Stewart Smythe Mahogany Co., of Phila- 
delphia, which is exhibiting samples of ma- 
hogany lumber produced in its own sawmill. 
This exhibit consists of rough and finished 
mahogany lumber, carvings, occasional pieces 
of furniture, an interesting group of pictures 
and maps of the company’s South American 
operations. Stewart Smythe, president of the 
company, spent several days in the exhibit 
meeting visitors and giving his personal at- 
tention to supplying information about the 
company’s products. 


These Strenuous Times Call for 


Hard Thinking 


(Continued from Page 31) 
which threatens every member with inse- 
curity, distress, and a poverty-stricken old 
age—but a system which itself depends for 
existence upon the extent to which its mem- 
bers defy that threat. 


Social Insurance Reconciles Them 


Social insurance—old-age insurance—pro- 
poses in principle that the individual and the 
system go along together. It proposes that 
a part of each individual’s support of the sys- 
tem be allocated to guarantee support of the 
individual in his old age. 

Some argue that old-age pensions would 
abolish the virtue of thrift. One answer is 
that the present scheme of things, which at 
intervals turns on society and robs hundreds 
of thousands of persons of all that a lifetime 
of thrift has laid up for them, is equally de- 
structive of that virtue. Another answer is 
that a new order of things would destroy 
only the thrift that is actuated by fear—a 
kind of “thrift” that ought to be destroyed, 
and forever. That kind of thrift is a cruel 
thing. It is also an irrational feature in any 
society which pretends to be civilized. It 
arises, as we have said, out of a system 
which makes the individual an enemy of the 
system, and the system an enemy of the indi- 
vidual. 

The price system has done its utmost to 
defeat itself. The new temper of the times 
urges action to make the system dependent, 
not upon recklessness or stupidity or weak- 
ness, but upon an intelligent self-interest. 


Plan for Sales Tax to Provide for Old Age 


After several years of intensive study and 
research Dr. F. E. Townsend of Long Beach, 
Calif., formulated the Townsend Old-Age Re- 
volving Pension Plan which, in brief, reads 
as follows: 

Have the National Government enact 
legislation to the effect that every citizen 
of the United States—man or woman— 
over the age of 60 years may retire on a 
pension of $200 per month on the follow- 
ing conditions: 


1. That they engage in no further 
labor, ‘business or profession for gain. 


2. That their past 
habitual criminality. 

3. That they take oath to, and actu- 
ally do, spend, within the confines of the 
United States, the entire amount of their 
pension within thirty days after receiv- 
ing same. 

Have the National Government create a 
revolving fund by levying a general sales 
tax; have the rate just high enough to 
produce the amount necessary to keep 
the Old Age Revolving Pensions Fund 
adequate to pay the monthly pensions. 

Have the act so drawn that such sales 
tax can only be used for the Old Age 
Revolving Pensions Fund. 


Proposes No Change in American Set-Up 


I feel that you will agree with me that the 
above plan is the most feasible and compre- 
hensive ever devised, inasmuch as it is thor- 
oughly American and not one that smacks of 
foreign “isms,” one that in no way inter- 
feres with our present form of government, 
profit system of business or change of species 
in our economic set-up, one that is dedicated 
to the cause of prosperity and the abolition 
of poverty, one that retains the rights of 
freedom of speech and of press and of re- 
ligious belief and insures us the right to 
perpetuate and make glorious the liberty we 
so cherish and enjoy. 

In checking over numerous replies to the 
question “What would you do with a pension 
of $200 per month?” I find in the lead, first, 
“pay up all debts;” second, “build a home.” 
Now then, if you please, let’s try and visual- 
ize the results even though we look at the 
matter from a selfish standpoint. Within 
a year we would have as a start a million 
homes under construction. 


MUST INTEREST WOULD-BE 
HOME OWNERS 


From Amarillo, Tex., comes a thought-pro- 
voking letter from one of the outstanding lum- 
ber dealers of that State, John E. Hill, of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. Mr. Hill not only is 
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material business, but also is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the mortgage and home financing busi- 
ness. Writing particularly of the prospective 
benefits to be derived from the National Hous- 
ing Act, and how its provisions may quickly be 
made effective, Mr. Hill says: 

I have been attempting to reach a conclu- 
sion as to what the effect of the housing 
legislation will be, and how to adjust our 
affairs to receive the benefits of same. It 
seems clear to me that it will be necessary 
for us to wait until the rules and regulations 
have been promulgated before we can develop 
our policies. 

We are undoubtedly going through a per- 
jod during which fundamental changes are 
peing made in our financing machinery. 
Until this is well developed and stabilized, 
it seems better for the retail lumber yards 
to refrain from financing long-term building 
loans. 

This is certain, however, that retail lumber 
yard dealers will not only be contributing to 
their own activity, and perhaps receive finan- 
cial rewards, but will be contributing to the 
activities of our communities, and certainly 
will assist in providing gainful employment 
for worthy citizens, by making an intensive 
effort to interest home owners, both actual 
and potential, in the value of proper housing 
for their families. 

Without any question, or without reference 
to this housing legislation, the retail lumber 
yard dealers have let down long enough, and 
they now should begin to sell their particular 
service. 


TAXATION RESTRICTS CON- 
SUMPTION 


In the opinion of E. D. Wetmore, Warren, 
Pa., president Kinzua Pine Mills Co., of Kin- 
zua, Ore., the greatest obstacle to the increased 
consumption of lumber, and to a real revival of 
the building industry, is excessive taxation. 
There is no question but this bugaboo of high 
taxes is a real stumbling block to progress in 
the direction of better housing throughout the 
country, and it behooves every citizen to do his 
full share in helping to bring about the greatly 
needed tax reform. In a letter to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Wetmore says: 

The editorial in your paper of May 16, en- 
titled, “Attend the Convention, Face the 
Facts, Provide the Remedy,” is read with 
much interest. 

Neither your paper nor any other papers 
that I see seem to hit on the principal cause 
of the reduction in the consumption of lum- 
ber. There are numerous cases, both here in 
the East and all the way to the Pacific Coast, 
where children when they marry settle down 
in part of the parental home, instead of ac- 
quiring a house of their own as was the 
custom some few years ago. 

Cause—Taxes which they can not afford to 
pay. Federal, State, county and town taxes 
are so high that people of modest means can 
not see their way to own their own homes, 
therefore, the restricted use of lumber. Why 
not attack this—the real cause of reduced 
consumption of lumber, that is, the mounting 
expense of town, county, State and Federal 
taxes caused by useless expenditures? 








Large Northern Hardwood 
Mill Burned 


Rice Lake, Wis., July 3.—A fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the main sawmill of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. here June 22, and 
in three hours leveled what was once the 
world’s largest hardwood mill. Only the saw- 
mill, a 300x400 foot structure, was burned, and 
other buildings, that cover the 50 acres front- 
ing the lake, were saved. Losses are estimated 
at $250,000. Chief items in the damage list 
were a half dozen huge boilers, electric turbines 
and other machinery. 

Manager A. V. McBean, of the Hines com- 
pany, stated that the mill would not be re-built, 
and offered Rice Lake the first chance to acquire 
the 53-acre site, bordering the main street of 
the city, for industrial and residential purposes. 
A large stock of lumber will be disposed of 
without further operation of the cut-up plant 
or the immense dry kiln. 


NAME........- eecccveee 


ADDRESS..... 
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LESS 


LIGNASAN 


DOES 


MORE 


So cost is bound to be low 


AVE YOU ever compared 
Lignasan with other anti-stain 
chemicals? Comparison proves you 
need only a fraction as much Lig- 
nasan as any other anti-stain chem- 
ical. (Useonly one pound of Lignasan 
to 50 gallons of water.) It’s concen- 
trated, that’s why. Less bulky to 
handle, so you save on transporta- 
tion costs and storage space. 
Lignasan is used as a cold dip or 
spray on pine and hardwoods. Many 
mills find it convenient to build a 
dipping vat in their grading table. 





Users say the cost of keeping lumber 
bright with Lignasan is only 12c per 
thousand board feet. Lignasan- 
dipped lumber dries bright and 
stays bright. 

You know bright lumber brings 
the best price—also it’s easier to 
sell than stained stock. Protect your 
investment with lumber made bright 
by Lignasan, the time-tested, con- 
centrated low-cost anti-stain chem- 
ical. Tear out the coupon, fill in and 
send today. Can’t do any harm. 
Might do you lots of good. 


@pit) LIGNASAN 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AL 7-7 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more information and prices on LIGNASAN. This is 


not to obligate me in any way. 


Seer eres eee eeeeeeeeeee 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuinocton, D. C., July 2. 





Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended June 23, and for 


twenty-five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 


TWO WEEKS: 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association..........eseee+e00. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Association.........eeeeeeeees 
California Redwood Association............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total Soft woods .ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... ‘ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Pe CD, cccrinekeanses eds ¥ouieerenous 
TWENTY-FIVE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association............++e0+ ee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... - 
Western Pine Association.........ceeeeeeeees 
California Redwood Association............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


COR eee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
Grand totals 


COP eee eee eee eee ee 


ee ee 


Production Percent 








. Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Mills 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 
93 39,499,000 76 41,205,000 63 33,441,000 50 
184 98,102,000 56 82,191,000 44 82,680,000 36 
128 116,366,000 120 90,823,000 77 78,585,000 59 
11 12,227,000 296 11,287,000 82 9,353,000 56 
13 1,660,000 93 1,676,000 57 1,211,000 50 
429 267,854,000 81 227,182,000 58 205,270,000 46 
181 33,241,000 110 24,107,000 49 20,669,000 45 
13 3,030,000 246 1,749,000 44 1,115,000 29 
194 36,271,000 115 25,856,000 49 21,784,000 44 
610 304,125,000 S84 253,038,000 57 227,054,000 45 
98 540,727,000 98 513,786,000 S82 535,041,000 78 
184 1,853,039,000 121 1,640,078,000 98 1,764,478,000 92 
131 990,338,000 174 969,272,000 111 1,020,350,000 124 
11 144,992,000 215 134,264,000 124 128,832,000 109 
16 26,440,000 268 25,615,000 104 26,557,000 105 
440 3,555,536,000 130 3,283,015,000 99 3,475,258,000 D5 
194 355,953,000 156 329,000,000 92 342,180,000 88 
16 46,071,000 331 33,612,000 108 35,927,000 103 
210 402,024,000 166 362,612,000 93 378,107,000 89 
634 3,957,560,000 133 3,645,627,000 98 3,853,365,000 94 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
for the four weeks, June 4 to June 30, inclu- 











STATISTICS 
OMITTED 


The occurrence of the Indepen- 
dence Day holiday on Wednesday 
has made impossible the compilation 
in time for this issue of the tele- 
graphic report on national lumber 
production during the two weeks 
ended June 30; also the telegraphic 
reports of the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association and the Western 
Pine Association—and has delayed 
also the preparation of the reports on 
national unfilled orders and stocks, 
and on the movement of timber prod- 
ucts. Publication of these reports will 
be resumed in the next issue. 





sive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1934, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1933: 

Receipts 

Ship- Above 

Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
June 4 to} 1934 85,636 26,535 59,101 
June 30 §1933 101,442 32,646 68,796 
Inc. or dec.... —15,806 —6,111 §—9,695 
Jan. 1 to/1934 467,611 145,505 322,106 
June 30 {1933 396,558 125,194 271,364 
Inc. or dec..... +71,053 +20,311 §+50,742 
Shingles— 
June 4 to} 1934 9,749 13,219 *3,470 
June 30 41933 20,602 17,921 2,681 
Inc. or dec..... —10,853 —4,702 §—6,151 
Jan. 1 to} 1934 64,682 72,429 *7,747 
June 30 §1933 75,447 64,560 10,887 
Inc. or dec..... —10,765 +7,869 §—18,634 


*Shipments above receipts. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1934 and 1933 net receipts. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended June 30: 

First Second Third 
0 here $67.54 $55.58 $43.01 





Code Authority in Annual Sees 
Situation Untangling 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Distributors, to be appointed by and retain 
membership at the pleasure of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association” to 
read “Three representatives of the Wholesale 
Lumber Distributors, to be appointed by and 
retain membership at the pleasure of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion”; to amend Article 4 (b) by adding thereto 
subsection (4) to read as follows: “Each of 
the major divisions listed below shall include 
among its members designated by it to the 
Lumber Code Authority at least one repre- 
sentative of typical small enterprises to be se- 
lected by operators of such small enterprises: 
Hardwood, West Coast Logging and Lumber, 
Southern Pine, Western Pine, Woodwork, 
Wooden Package; and to amend Article 7 (a) 
by striking out the first sentence which reads: 


“there shall be a committee known as the 
‘National Control Committee’ consisting of five 
members” and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: “There shall be a committee known as 
the ‘National Control Committee’ consisting of 
eight members.” 


Miscellaneous Problems Considered 


Among dozens of other matters passed on 
by the Authority were the following: permis- 
sion to a number of divisions to allot produc- 
tion to mills on hours of operating time rather 
than on a feetage basis; approval of the finan- 
cial report of the Authority; approval of a 
resolution urging the Administration to give 
full consideration to extending foreign lumber 
markets under reciprocal trade agreements; ap- 
proval of a resolution requesting divisions to 
add an appropriate number of wholesalers to 
their respective trade practice committees; au- 
thorization of an amendment to the Lumber 
Code bringing soft maple flooring under the 
jurisdiction of the Maple Flooring Division; 
granting of the request of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Division to increase the rate of its code 
fee from 10 cents to 20 cents per 1000 feet; 
denial of the Wooden Package Division’s re- 
quest for an amendment allowing its manufac- 
turers to depart from the standard schedule of 
maximum hours for a period not to exceed four 
weeks; approval of a resolution to the effect 
that correction of a bid after its submission be- 
low minimum cost prices does not remove the 
violation of the code thus involved; approval 
of a resolution to the effect that consignment 
shipments are not permitted but that any ship- 
ment made to a yard or warehouse, leased or 


owned by the shipper, is not a consignment 
shipment, and approval of regulations govern- 
ing discounts on stock screens and a number 
of other items. 





Adopt New Allotment Plan 


(Continued from Page 40) 


try. Whenever the quota is greater than the 
40-hour per week capacity, the balance of the 
quota is to be allotted on a formula giving 50 
percent weight to capacity, and 50 percent 
weight to past performance. The vote on this 
resolution was a victory for the single-shift 
operators. 


A resolution offered by Neil Jamison, Jamison 
Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., to the effect that 
price fixing in the shingle industry be abolished, 
was lost by an overwhelming majority. 

Just before adjournment of the meeting, C. 
E. Putman, Coast Cedar Co., Seattle, offered a 
resolution which passed without a dissenting 
vote. Mr. Putman’s resolution was to the ef- 
fect that: 

If and when it is learned that the tariff 
commission has failed to place imports of 
Canadian shingles under satisfactory restric- 
tion, the board of trustees of the Washington 
& Oregon Shingle Association be authorized 
to request the Lumber Code Authority to 
remove the red cedar shingle industry from 
the jurisdiction of the Lumber code. 


In the annual election of officers, in the trus- 
tees meeting following the general meeting, 
George A. Bergstrom, Everett, was re-elected 
president; H. J. Bailey, Aberdeen, was elected 
vice president, and C. J. McGrath, Seattle, was 
re-elected secretary -treasurer and executive 
officer. 

The board of trustees elected for the ensuing 
year is comprised of about fifty percent repre- 
sentation from the small mills. The following 
are the trustees: 

H. A. LaPlant, G. E. Evensen, Keith Fisken, 
Harry Huling, H. J. Bailey, R. P. Arkley, Lou 
Fluher, J. E. Metcalf, Fred B. Huntington, 
A. H. Landram, C. J. Melby. 





Woop CONTAINERS as aids to keeping fresh 
fruit in good condition can hardly have a better 
sales demonstration than was afforded recently 
in Great Bend, Kan. A carpenter repairing an 
old home had to cut into one of the walls, and 
there he found two yellow clingstone peaches, 
together with newspapers and letters dated 1887 
and 1888. One of the peaches was eaten and, 
after what must have been about forty-five 
years, it was normal in taste. 
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Predict Increased Loadings of 


Forest Products 


WasHInctTon, D. C., July 3.—According to 
estimates just compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, freight car loadings 
in the third quarter of 1934 will be about 4.5 
percent above actual loadings in the same quar- 
ter in 1933. It is estimated that of the 29 com- 
modities covered in the forecast, 20 will show 
an increase. Among these are lumber and for- 
est products, actual loadings of which in the 
third quarter of 1933 totaled 366,478 cars. For 
the third quarter of 1934, it is estimated that 
there will be 401,305 cars, or an increase of 9.5 
percent. 





New Booklet on Lumber Sales 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 3—An informative 
booklet on split-ring and toothed-ring timber 
connectors has been published by the Timber 
Engineering Co., agency of American Forest 
Products Industries for handling the distribu- 
tion of the connectors. The booklet has an ade- 
quately descriptive text, accompanied by excel- 
lent illustrations showing how connectors are 
applied to structural members in timber con- 
struction, and how the latter are assembled into 
such structures as lookout towers, radio towers, 
bridges, platforms, warehouses, garages etc. 

The practical advantages of TECO construc- 
tion are cited as: Economy of material; eco- 
nomical substitution of wood for steel in many 
instances; economy of labor cost in erection; 
strength; prevention of extension of checking; 
adaptability to expansion and contraction; re- 
placement of expensive plates, hangers, angles 
and strips; architectural gracefulness, and ease 
of dismantling without injury to parts. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained by ap- 
plication to American Forest Products Indus- 
—o 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 

1 

The rapidly growing use of connectors has 
been very gratifying to lumber manufacturers ; 
and at the recent annual meetings in Chicago 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Forest Products Industries, 
and members of the Lumber Code Authority, 
confidence was expressed that these connectors, 
comparatively new in America but familiar in 
Europe, will be a most important factor in the 
revival of the lumber industry. 





Hymeneal 


W ELLS-BERTLES 





In the presence of a 
small company of relatives and intimate 
friends, Miss Betty Bertles, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. Bertles, of Spokane, Wash., 
became the bride of Samuel Artemus Wells, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A, C. Wells, of Menom- 
inee, Mich., at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist in Spokane, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon June 27. The bride was given in 
marriage by her father, and her maid of 
honor was her sister, Miss Jacqueline Bertles. 
The groom’s best man was his brother, John 
W. Wells II, of Shanghai, China, and his 
cousin, Robert Weideman, of Menominee, was 
one of the groomsmen. After the wedding 
the bride and groom and their parents re- 
ceived. The young couple after a honeymoon 
in California will live in Menominee, in an 
attractive home on the shore of Green Bay, 
a wedding present from the groom’s parents. 
Young Mr. Wells is associated with his father 


in the J. W. Wells Lumber Comnpany at 
Menominee. 
BUNKER-KLEEB — Miss Agnes Kleeb. 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Kleeb, of 
South Bend, Wash., was married in Van- 
couver, Wash., June 25 to Henry T. Bunker, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Willis Bunker, of Ray- 
mond, Wash. The bride’s father is a promi- 
nent southwest Washington mill man. The 
groom is associated with his father as a 
timber cruiser. 


DEERING-LEAKE—The marriage of Miss 
Jane Leake to Harold Cleaves Deering, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Deering, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., was announced in that city 
June 18 by Mrs. William W. Seymour, widow 
of the late W. W. Seymour, prominent Ta- 
coma capitalist. Mrs. Seymour is the bride’s 
aunt. The groom is the second son of the 
vice president and general manager of the 
John Dower Lumber Co., of Tacoma. The 
wedding took place in January, but announce- 
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ment was withheld until the groom had fin- 
ished college. He was graduated in June 
from the University of Washington, where 
he was prominent in student activities. He 
is a member of Alpha Delta Phi and Pi Mu 
Chi fraternities and Oval Club honorary. 
The bride was affiliated with Delta Gamma 
sorority at the University of Washington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Deering have established their 
home in Tacoma. 


DAVENPORT-MARTIN — Wednesday, June 
21, Theodore Davenport, of Eugene, Ore., 
was married to Miss Ruth Martin at the 
Community Church at Wendling, Ore. The 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Martin, of Wendling. The bride’s father, 
Ralph Martin, has for many years been con- 
nected with the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., in 
various capacities from sales manager to su- 
perintendent, and at present is advisor to 
the National Recovery Administration, in 
Washington, D. C. The bridegroom is a stu- 





dent at the University of Oregon, and the 
young couple will make their home in 
Eugene. 
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Builds Railroad to Open New 
Timber 


SurFo_k, VA., July 3—The Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., of Franklin, is preparing to draw 
on its great timber resources in Dismal Swamp. 
The company has begun erection of seven miles 
of standard-gauge railroad trackage, connecting 
the logging camps to be erected in. the swamp 
with the belt line railroad here in the city. 
The logs will be hauled to the mills at Frank- 
lin. The Camp interests have approximately 
90,000 acres of land in the Swamp, much of 
which is growing timber. In order to expe- 
dite the construction of the railroad line and 
the starting of manufacturing, the company is 
erecting a camp for workers on the White 
Marsh road. 











Agency written 


this purpose. 








To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


OFFICIAL NOTICE! 
Production Quotas for August, 1934 


Official notice is hereby given to all Manufactur- 
ers of Southern Pine Lumber, that this Association, 
as Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotas for 
each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
the month of August, 1934. 


Under provisions of Section B, Article VIII, of the 
Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- 
ing August, 1934, must give the Administrative 
notice, 
21, 1934, and present acceptable evidence of 
ability to operate. Mills which have not furnished 
complete information as a basis for Production 
Allotment to the Southern Pine Association should 
immediately procure the blank forms necessary for 


The August Production Allotments will be made 
on July 2lst and if the information requested 
of the individual manufacturer and his application 
for an allotment for operating during August, 
1934, are not received by July 2Ist, any oper- 
ation by said manufacturer during August will be 
considered in violation of the Lumber Code and 


| subject to the penalties provided in the National 
Recovery Act and in the code itself. 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 


before JULY 


on or 


New Orleans, La. 














Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Tacoma lumber mills 
are in a virtual state of inactivity as the 
longshoremen’s strike enters its eighth week 
here. Individual plants open for short runs 
on reduced schedules, to fill rail orders or 
to supply local demand. But the local mills, 
in common with other Northwest plants that 
have been shut out of the east coast water 
market for the last two months, are reported 
to be heavily booked with orders that will 
mean a decided rush in business as soon 
as the strike is terminated. Meanwhile, the 
$12 a thousand Conference rate on inter- 
coastal lumber, which only a few weeks ago 
was considered a highly encouraging factor 
so far as future business was concerned, re- 
_mains just a “paper rate.” Although water- 
borne business is at a standstill, some rail 
movement is reported, chiefly to the middle 
West and Mountain regions. Such orders for 
the most part are being filled from stocks 
on hand. A general depletion in such stocks 
is reported, however, so much so that one 
concern here, engaged in turning out a large 
order for Montana delivery, was compelled 
to canvass five mills before it could obtain 
one carload of special dimension lumber it 
was short of. To finish the carload, the 
company finally had to truck lumber from 
50 miles away. Sash and door factories and 
similar plants continue to operate in spite 
of the strike, as a good portion of their 
orders are either local or from trade that 
can be served by rail. But door manufactur- 
ing plants are either completely inactive or 
else are working short schedules on purely 
domestic orders. For six months or so before 
the strike, these plants had been engaged 
principally on export orders. Much of this 
export door business is reported to have gone 
to British Columbia plants, which were the 
chief competitors of the Tacoma factories 
before the strike. Local manufacturers ex- 
pect considerable difficulty in regaining this 
trade even after the strike terminates, as the 
margin between the Sound and British Co- 
lumbia mills even before the strike was ex- 
tremely close. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—With no lumber be- 
ing shipped to export markets, to the Atlantic 
Coast or to California, because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike; no real building or con- 
struction demand, and uncertainty over fu- 
ture prices of lumber—the industry is dis- 
tinctly marking time, and inquiries have al- 
most stopped. Drastic curtailment is being 
put into effect, and probably never before 
have lumbermen been as aware of the dan- 
ger of overproduction. The 24-hour a week 
operating schedule for July and August is ex- 
pected to hold down stock accumulations. 

Rail—There has been a fair volume of 
rail business. The waterfront tie-up has 
caused cargo mills to come into the rail 
market to a considerable extent, especially 
with uppers. Retail yards are out of the 
market, because of uncertainty regarding 
maintenance of minimum prices; and there 
is a rumor that there may also be freight 
reductions. 

Atlantic Coast—Ordinary business is at a 
standstill, but there are many inquiries out 
for Government lumber. One is for 4,000,000 
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feet, and another for 2,000,000 feet; this lum- 
ber is to be sent to a number of ports, prin- 
cipally Navy yards, and all of it will be 
shipped by water. 

California—The Willamette Valley is ship- 
ping a fair volume of lumber to this market 
by rail, but lumber is only ordered for im- 
mediate needs. Practically no lumber has 
moved from Pacific Northwest ports the past 
fortnight for California. 

Export—British Columbia is doing a tre- 
mendous export business while American 
shippers are cooling their heels. Japan is 
reported by steamship men to have pur- 
chased 22,000,000 feet for delivery between 
June 1 and July 10. Most of this has moved 
at ridiculous ocean rates, some as low as 
$4.50. Exporters here confess they have no 
accurate check on Chinese buying. They 
have received reports that South America has 
placed a large order in British Columbia. 
The United Kingdom undoubtedly is buying 
a fair volume of clears, as none can be had 
here, and Britain before the strike, depended 
upon getting a good volume of clears on this 
side of the line. Practically all the export 
mills are down, so accumulations are avoided. 
Douglas fir operators are much disturbed 
over competition from Russia and the Philip- 
pines. 

Logs—Demand for logs is so low that, say 
operators, they have nothing to base average 
prices upon. But prices are holding, with 
good fir logs bringing $10, $15 and $20. Cedar 
moves at $10, $11 and $17, and hemlock, 
which is in good demand on account of the 
needs of paper mills, brings $9 and $10. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—The market may 
best be described as stagnant. There is an 
expectation of lower prices, and this always 
has the effect of limiting orders to imme- 
diate necessities. Retailers are biding their 
time until definite announcement of any revi- 
sion in Code prices. Weather conditions 
locally promise abundant crops, and business 
is stimulated by government expenditures 
in this region, for blister rust control. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is less active than it was 
a month ago. Retailers and industrial buy- 
ers are either holding off altogether, or are 
buying for immediate needs. only The 
amount of construction work is much smaller 
than usual for this time of year. The rumors 
of revisions in Code lumber prices are serv- 
ing to restrict buying. Local retail prices 
are expected to be little affected by the new 
ruling for modification along this line, as 
prices were not advanced as much here as in 
some other localities. 


Hardwoods.—Buying has slowed up lately, 
and is not as active as it was a year ago 
at this time. Uncertainly as to whether 





TOP HAT 


THE BRAND THAT GUARANTEES 


YOU EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Plywood and Wallboard 


MADE OF 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cottonwood 
Large Sizes Up to 60”x144” 


Heidner & Co., 


BRAND 


Tacoma, Wash- 
Sales Agents for 


Aberdeen Plywood Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 





“NONE BETTER” 


WANTED: 


Commission Representatives 
with Experience and Clientele 





Code prices will continue as they are, is caus- 
ing holding off in buying. fFuriiture fac- 
tories are operating in many cases at much 
less than capacity. 

Western Pines.—Trade is slow. Retailers 
are finding little demand, and so are not 
adding much to their assortments. The in- 
dustrial demand is also smaller than usual, 
owing to a slowing up in business. 





Northern Pine—Demand is mostly re- 
stricted to small lots, as buyers are unwil- 
ling to stock up in advance of their present 
needs. The fear that some decline in Code 
prices may take place is also restraining 
the buyers from taking hold. Dealers and 
consumers are carrying very small stocks. 


New York, N. Y. 


Home building sales of lumber from the 
yards in this area are limited, but, with a 
movement of 25 percent of normal volume, 
there must still be replacements, and that 
means a steady drain upon stored stocks of 
West Coast fir and hemlock at the terminals 
in Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie and Newark. 
There have been no cargo arrivals during 
the past three weeks and, as no vessels have 
been loaded on the West Coast since the 
longshoremen’s strike started eight weéks 
ago, it will surely be well into August be- 
fore new arrivals may be expected here to 
relieve the drain upon local stocks, and the 
feeling is that the small reserve supplies 
will be absorbed within the next four to six 
weeks. All holders are quoting from 50 cents 
to $1 premium over the “stored” list, and 
there are rumors of further early advances. 
Late advices from the West Coast indicate 
that many boats that had been held at San 
Francisco are being moved north to the 
lumber ports in anticipation of an early re- 
sumption of waterfront activities. The mill 
docks are piled high with lumber and all of 
the larger plants are idle. 


Defining Fields of Wholesaler and Others 

Lumber offices here—particularly wholesale 
—have been greatly stirred this week by the 
pressure at Washington for the formation of 
a Wholesale Division under the Code. The 
executive committee of National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, in answer to 
a hurry call, assembled in Washington last 
Monday to study and chart a course that 
would be acceptable to the association, and 
to the wholesale trade in general. Reports 
coming from that meeting to association 
headquarters in 42nd Street make it clear 
that the executive committee has been de- 
manding that the NRA and LCA first develop 
a proper definition of “wholesale trade” be- 
fore the association would undertake the 
formation and administration of a Whole- 
sale Division under the Code. At the re- 
quest of Lumber Code Authority, however, it 
has been decided to waive this demand and 
proceed with the organization of a Whole- 
sale Division at once, with the feeling that 
when there is an active Division under the 
Code, an acceptable definition of “wholesale 
trade” will more quickly be approved by 
NRA. It is significant, further, that for the 
time being such a Division will function 
under the definition of wholesale trade as 
it was written into the original Schedule 
“B” of the Lumber Code, as approved by the 
President nearly a year ago, for the more 
recent effusion by the NRA which threatened 
to disrupt lumber distribution in all branches, 
has been thrown into the discard. The feel- 
ing among the trade here is that with whole- 
sale and retail dealers, the LCA and NRA 
co-operating, there is real promise that there 
will soon be reached a clear definition of 
the field in which each branch may operate, 
and proper penalties provided for offenders 
against established trade ethics. A veteran 
retail dealer tells the writer that in all his 
experience he never knew many dealers— 
either wholesale or retail—who, through the 
purchase and sale of lumber, became either 
millionaires or men of wealth. He felt that 
during the past five years few dealers had 
been able to “keep out of the red,” and the 
pressure to get back to an earning basis had 
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B- proken down all ethical lines in the trade. temporarily suspended in some producing 
C- If a way can be found to confine the retailer sections, because present stocks are ample. TEPH ENSON 
-h to his natural field, the wholesaler to his, Heavy Construction.— The announcement e 
and the manufacturer to the production of of the allotment last week of several million e 
rs lumber, opportunities for chiseling will be dollars in PWA funds for Missouri and Kan- OMPANY 
ot sharply curbed. sas projects has brought a revival of in- 
a= a terest in heavy construction items. Some 
il, Home Building Costs and Volume contractors already are inquiring about prices WELLS, MICHIGAN 
The latest monthly review by the Federal and stocks on hand. Most communities plan 
Reserve Bank of New York has some sig- to get these projects under way as soon as “IDEAL 9 
. nificant ge yen ge we yon re wget possible. MAPLE, BIRCH, | 
ity of the shoe and clothing industries, as ils Zeports from 157 retail lum- 
* compared — building erry — nay sae ie tenth Federal Reserve bank and BEECH FLOORING 
1g the years 1925-1927 as 100, it is shown a district show increases of 4.2 percent in sales 
id while the production of shoes dropped gt of lumber in board feet, and 6.3 percent in 
in 1932, it nas now eae back a pent 100, dollar sales of all materials, for May as Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 
and clothing, which fell to about 30 in 1932, Compared to April. Lumber sales, however, . : 
has come back to 80, while the production §. the first time this year were below the White Pine and Spruce Lumber 
and consumption of building material has like month last year, footage declining 9.5 Hemlock and Tamarack Lumber 
recovered scarcely at all from the low, and percent as compared to May, 1933, whereas 
7 is only one-third of wnat tbe aie te the Sales of all materials showed a gain of 37.4 All kinds of NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
a 1927. This was th ught ot ‘tn — Ass percent in dollars. Dollar sales of all ma- WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
e, high cost of labor and materials in construc- terials in May, 1934, compared to May, 1933, LATH AND SHINGLES 
at tion. A noted English economist, writing re- per Mae 37.4 percent increase. Stocks of 
of cently for the New York Times, made this lumber on hand May 31 were one percent ta 
ls point “To an oe a high yh = smaller than one month or one year earlier. 
k. building costs in this country appears to be G> 
1g scandalous, both of building material and a k ill a pIAMOND 
ve direct labor. They must be more than 50 acksonville, a. HARD 
he percent above, Sas pene double, what they Southern Pine shippers continue to com- Pe 
ve are in England. So long as the volume of plain of a low volume of business being re- ee 
- work siete it alt odie a Bead ey ar. these ceived from retail yards. Local wholesalers 
to high costs do not mean high sncomes to pro- complain bitterly about business from rail- 
he ducers. Thus no one benefits * © The roads and other industrial outlets, that they MAPLE 
es measure of recovery now enjoyed in Eng- are losing on account of some mills selling AND Bil RCH 
ix land is largely due to activities in house j.i9ow~ minimum Code prices. Some whole- 
ts building” =i eet = salers, who cater to such business, claim that F lL_OorR |! INN Cc 
1d There is very little activity in the move- many railroad purchasing agents make no 
S. mess of lumber from the yards in and around pretense of paying Code prices. There seems Our new flooring plant is equipped 
te New York, and perhaps it is too much to 1, be enough of this class of lumber avail- with the most improved type machines. 
un expect that any increase will be in evidence able to make matters difficult for those who " . i. oe re 
he during the summer season. Stocks at the 42... living up to the Code requirements You'll appreciate the better manu ecrure 
a yards are low, but ample for current needs. pat en Fis Mga ie ne on. cae and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
: Red Cypress manufacturers do not seem bs 
ill * to be bothered much with the conditions Try a car now at low prices. 
of Kansas City, Mo. above described. Very few complaints of Code 
violations have been received. Red cypress ee) WAWEBI | , 
Uncertainty regarding rumored abandon- inquiries, orders and shipments are holding LUMBER COMPANY 
ment of cost-protection prices has resulted up in a satisfactory manner, compared to MANUFACTURERS 
le in a definite decrease in the small amount of other species. Some of the larger shippers MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
he business being received by Southwest mills report June as being fully as good a month 
of Both buyers and sellers were confused by as May, or possibly a little better; final fig- 
he newspaper reports, and mill executives pre- ures were not in when this was written. 
in dicted dull business until the price situation This is considered quite an encouraging re- 
to is cleared up. Most of them, however, are port, and complimentary to red cypress, espe- 
st Willing to co-operate in any way to make cially in view of the confusing and conflict- 
at the administration’s housing program a suc- ing reports from Washington sources as to a 
id cess, as volume of lumber business is be- prices etc. A large percentage of this cypress BEECH-SIRCH 
ts lieved to depend on this measure. Signing business is being placed at prices higher 
yn of the farm mortgage moratorium bill also than minimum Code figures, indicating that For many years our floor- 
ar was believed to be a step toward better busi- buyers have confidence in the cypress mar- ing has been building trade 
e- ness, particularly in agricultural areas. Most ket and that cypress prices are well sta- for dealers. It will do the same 
” of ap — bes ee two Pt has ee paper we past Lota weeks — for you. Order it in le cual 
~ been on a hand-to-mouth basis. ealers are 1aS Deen a noticeable increase in cypress e- . ° 
he interested in buying only immediate needs, mand from industrial users. cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
e- and are finding mixed cars sufficient. In- and posts. 
e- —— business is fair, but orders are be- Norfolk, Va. We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
it ow levels of a month ago. Many large con- 
nd Sumers are furnishing shipping directions on North Carolina Pine business has been dis- Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
e- old contracts, and are not buying in the turbed by the issuance of statements from Plywood. 
at quantities of a few months back. There was Washington, D. C., regarding the dropping 
he a temporary revival in box and crate busi- of Code prices, which is supposed to have THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
le ness last week, but it has dwindled off to been suggested by the President in connec- & LUMBER COMPANY hase fice: NJ. Clears Lum. 
by Virtually nothing. Railroads are still buy- tion with the National Housing Bill. Pros- ber Co. 1331 Menadneck Black 
he ing in small amounts from time to time. pective buyers keep off the market unless GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 516 Lumber Exchange 
on Southern Pine orders failed to keep pace they were forced to buy. The President did MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
as with production last week. The few orders suggest that prices on building materials 
le received were mostly from industrial buy- entering into small construction work be re- ag 
he ers. Inquiries were very limited, and in- duced 20 percent, but did not refer to large j 17 
re dicated that the retailers had decided to timbers and dimension or railroad material. 17 Your Requirements For 
ed ' await a decision on the rumored lowering of The rumor is persistent that a compromise poe —_—— 
Ss, | cost-protection standards. More and more Will be effected on a 10 percent basis, and 
1- ' complaints were received that smaller pine that prices All 7 ee —e - — HARD MapLe — Birch — Basswoop 
e- } mills are getting the larger proporti ern pine wi »e reduced $3, and on e 
A besinese te this atom, Smdantelel nalen aeuen Were grades, $2. [Note—General Johnson Sort ELM—Brown AsH—Sort MAPLE 
re curtailed, and Federal purchases iv has signed an order continuing in effect in- 
of work were smaller. . a Tw definitely present minimum cost protection HEMLOCK AND WHITE PINE 
e, ; rae " prices.—Editor.] It is the intention of the 
rs sont Coanientents meee Tea Dee coe Code Administrators to further reduce the CAN BE fete 
= have purchased in small amounts. Sash and production allotments fer July, ue to light ay 
is door plants were not in the market demand recently, and the fact that stocks 
— sae : Se have been increasing. There are any num- OF THE 
he _ Douglas Fir is in poor demand. Mill rep- per of mills, large and small, either shut 
- resentatives here attributed lack of business gown indefinitely or working only part time, VON PLATEN = FOX COMPANY 
at to uncertainty regarding prices. and many of these have not taken advantage 
1d Hardwoods are in fair demand from widely of their production allotments for many AT 
he Scattered sections. Flooring and trim both months. There are reported a wide variety 
1d are moving. Logging operations have been of quotations both for rail and water ship- 17 | IRON MOUNAIN, MICHIGAN 17 
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Now Ready — 


Our Plant at Eugene is now in 
operation. New, up-to-date Machinery, 
Dry Kilns and Storage Sheds give us 
the best of facilities for handling 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 


Mills at Dexter and Goshen, Oregon. 
15-Year Supply of 


UPLAND YELLOW FIR 


We specialize in 
STRUCTURAL and SELECTS, 
RAILROAD and CAR MATERIAL. 
Can surface up to 14x20. 
GIUSTINA BROS. LUMBER CO., 
General Offices—Eugene, Ore. 


























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Fierts 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








‘Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND $9 50 


MILLWORK LIST 

Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 




















Resawed Fables | 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
= 7 

t is the ev lay e i- 
ences of the lum : told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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ment. Prices on cargo shipments to the East 
have weakened during the month, but most 
first-class mills have now hit the lower limit 
under the Code. Some business is being done 
all the time, but the amount from the regular 
trade is very small. The yards in the South 
are able to buy from small portable mills at 
prices much below the Code minimum, and 
are doing this very thing regularly. The 
Government is buying a little more lumber, 
but officials are overlooking mistakes in 
quotations, if this results in a lower price, 
and awarding business without much re- 
gard for the Lumber Code. 


Birminaham. Ala. 


Southern Pine mills report that demand 
has slumped to almost nothing, and that 
badly mixed orders are the only kind being 
placed. There is much shopping around to 
see whether a mill’s rating has been changed 
from Group No. 2 to No. 3 and it is thus 
able to quote lower prices. Stocks at mills 
are heavy, with those of upper grades in- 
creasing, because of diminishing demand for 
them. Demand for upper grades has slumped 
so far that must mills would be willing to 
ship the B&better as No. 1 common, if their 
trade would accept. The best demand is 
for No. 2 common; next comes No. 3. Some 
mills are reverting to sales of No. 2 and 
better grade dimension, and using the No. 2 
common list rather than go to trouble of 
separating the grade, as demand for No. 1 
common does not justify the extra expense. 
Estimates, and requests for prices, carry no- 
tations that any change downward in the 
price of lumber must be reflected in the 
final accounting. With intensified drives to 
wreck the price structure, and get back to 
the “selling for less” plan, some dealers have’ 
found it possible to buy below minimum 
prices. Contractors are demanding and re- 
ceiving recognition of their right to purchase 
at wholesale when they order enough to 
make minimum car weight. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—Prices—Uncertainties 
created by press reports indicating a reduc- 
tion in prices has made buyers hesitant, but 
a fair volume of orders is being entered for 
immediate loading. The general opinion is 
that when cost-protection is definitely de- 
cided on, the mills will receive an increased 
volume of business. Authentic information 
from the Southern Pine Association indicates 
there is no intention of reducing the price 
on car material and other items used by the 
railroads, but only on certain items com- 
monly used in house construction. Manufac- 
turers are convinced they can not stand much 
of a price reduction without having a ma- 
terial increase in actual business. Present 
high production costs can not be reduced 
without an increased volume of business, and 
most mills are having a difficult time break- 
ing even on present prices. It is understood 
that the concern that secured the large Gov- 
ernment order for the colonization project in 
northeast Arkansas is having some difficulty 
in finding mills that will accept the business 
at the low price quoted. Some mills report 
having been offered sizable parts of the order 
by agreeing to ship No. 3 and better stock, 
guaranteeing at least 80 percent No. 2 ata 
No. 3 price. This first order calls for about 
1,000,000 feet of stock, running largely to 
4- and 6-inch center matched, specifications 
calling for No. 2 grade. 


Stocks—New production allotments for 
July carry a 14 percent decrease, so the 
average mill will be able to produce its full 
quota by operating 9 or 10 days a month, 
This output does not give much chance to 
accumulate items the mills are now oversold 
on, which include: 1x12-inch, 14 and 16- 
foot Bé&better; 1x3- and 4-inch Bé&better 
flooring; 1x3-inch, 2- to 8-foot B&better flat 
and edge grain end-matched flooring; 2x12- 
inch random No. 1; 1x6-inch 16 and 18-foot 
No. 1; also 1x4-inch 9-foot B&better car sid- 
ing which is in limited supply. Any material 
increase in demand would find the mills short 
of many other items. 


Retail Demand—Mixed-car orders continue 
to predominate, yet some straight-car orders 
for boards, shiplap and dimension have been 
placed by retailers recently. Crop prospects 
are very good throughout this section, but 
rain will be needed within the next few 
days to insure the early corn crop and save 
late corn. Cotton requires much less rain 
than corn. 
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Hardwood business has been a little spotted 
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the last fifteen days, but more orders have 4,440,000 
been coming through than mill owners ex. May, 19: 
pected, considering the uncertainties regard. the end 
ing prices. Demand continues to run strongly compare 
to mixed cars many of which include prac. April, a 
tically every item on the list, along with year ag 
several different grades of oak flooring, fs 442 yard 
Flooring stocks are fairly well assorted, and . pared Ww 
flooring mills have made few purchases of * May, 19: 
rough flooring oak during this month. There ~ 
is a limited amount of dry flooring oak avail- 
able, but no actual surplus in sight, nor |» 
should there be much of an accumulation, 7 Southe 
with production restricted to the present low | slow, bu 
levels. Several large mills report having a 7 cently V 
larger supply of logs than they would like ee indicate 
to have with sawmill schedules so limited, ~ to cont! 
Logging conditions have been very favorable. situatio: 
Small mills are operating where they can been do 
find an outlet for their product, most of convince 
which is sold green from the saw. unchang 
shows |} 
+ some & 
Memphis, Tenn. ee @ 
Southern Hardwoods.—A seasonal lull in ers. A 
buying has hit the market; few inquiries are althoug 
being received from domestic or foreign been In 
buyers. t are not 
wood f 
Domestic Market.—Buyers apparently have seattere: 
plenty of hardwoods on order or on hand of mixe 
to take care of summer demand. Most buy- >um al 
ers are fearful of what will happen to prices yarn C 
before the fall. Reports continue to be ins de 
prevalent that price minimums will be aban- hay bee: 
doned by then. The best buyers are the auto- ff Sales o 
tomobile groups and the retail yards. The © ics 
box manufacturers have been in the market 
for some box material, but there is little 


demand from manufacturers of furniture. 


ixports.—Volume is 
Foreign buyers are watching closely the mini- 
mum price situation, and there is always 
a lull in buying during the vacation season. 
There is much complaint of chiseling on 
foreign sales. Manufacturers are of the 
opinion that little business can be expected 
during July and August, and are not any 
too certain about a revival during September. 


exceedingly small. 


Production—The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute announced that during July, August 
and September, running time of hardwood 
mills would be reduced to 90 hours a month. 
Many mills will take the ninety hours in the 
last half of July and combine them with the 
first half of August, thus gettting one con- 
tinuous month’s run. The majority of man- 
ufacturers think that the time allotted is 
enough for present demand, but feel that a 
slight pick-up in business would quickly 
bring about a shortage of hardwoods. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Production is gaining on 
orders and shipments, though demand still 
maintaining an average above that of the 
early months of the year. Assortments at 
mills are improving, and manufacturers are 
finding it easier to fill the rush orders for 
mixed material which still predominate. 
Stocks of low grade lumber, which were 
being depleted by the demands of the box 
and crating interests, are more adequate at 
present, although the industrials are calling 
for considerable material. Most orders are 
confined to immediate needs, since line yards 
have been awaiting reductions in mill prices. 
The 10 percent cut announced last week, 
together with lower freight rates on con- 
struction materials and easier home financ- 
ing methods, are confidently expected to 
stimulate the market. 


Northern White Cedar.—A fair volume of 
trade is reported in the white cedar market, 
although the peak of the season is passed. 
The small sized posts are in good demand, 
and these are in short supply. There is con- 
siderable call for dimension stock. A change 
for the better in the farm aid prospects, 
and passing of the drouth, have assured a 
fair trade in posts throughout the remainder 
of the year, a great deal of fence construc- 
tion now being got under way. 


Millwork.—The chief -demand during the 
past two weeks has been for material for 
public works projects, with little call for 
private residential construction. In _ those 
sections that were not hit too hard by the 
drouth, the business outlook, particularly for 
modernizing work, is said to be very good. 

Retail—In the ninth Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, 442 retail yards sold 6,647,000 board feet 
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of lumber during last May, as compared with 
4,440,000 feet in April, and 5,206,000 feet in 
May, 1933. At 417 yards stocks on hand at 
the end of May totaled 63,800,000 feet, as 
compared with 62,857,000 feet at the end of 
April, and 55,033,000 at the end of May a 
year ago. Total sales of all materials at 
442 yards last May totaled $841,400, as com- 
pared with $673,200 in April, and $668,800 in 


May, 1933. 
e e 
Louisville, Ky. 
Southern Hardwoods.—Business has been 
slow, buyers having been made hesitant  re- 


cently when press reports from Washington 
indicated that the NRA would abandon efforts 
to control prices. Although the Code price 
situation was later clarified, the harm had 
been done, and it will take a little time to 
convince consumers that prices will remain 


unchanged. While interest in the furniture 
shows has been reported as excellent, and 
some good business has been done, orders 


have not yet reached the hardwood produc- 
ers. Automobile business has been quiet, 
although sales of new cars and trucks have 
been in good volume. Building operations 
are not taking any large amount of hard- 
wood flooring or trim. Demand has been 
scattered. There is a considerable amount 
of mixed car business in such items as oak, 
gum, ash, poplar etc. Walnut has been very 
dull. Cottonwood is quiet, except that there 
is'a demand for boxboards, and low grades 
for beer boxeS have been a trifle more active. 
Sales of willow are of inch chiefly, and in- 





This new mill of Frost Lumber Industries, at Huttig, Ark., is considered one 


of the most complete and most efficient in the South. 
supply of timber sufficient to guarantee a permanent operation 


clude FAS and No. 1 common. 
inch to 2-inch, from No. 1 
reported to be fairly active. 
for both oak and ash has been dull. Sales 
of poplar have included items from 2-B to 
FAS. Oak sells chiefly in the top grades. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.— More than usual summer 
dullness has developed in the hardwood mar- 


Cypress in 
to top grade, is 
Export demand 


ket, due to uncertainties regarding main- 
tenance of cost-protection prices. No one 
knows what to quote. The approved price 


lists expired June 30,and the new list became 
effective July 1, but up to this writing no one 
here could give a guess as to whether the 
cost-protection feature would be continued 
after July 1. [This feature has been approved 
and will remain indefinitely in effect.—Eprror. ] 
Automobile factories have reduced their buying. 
he beer trade is dull, and factory buying is at 
the minimum. Furniture factories are holding 
up orders, partly on account of price list uncer- 
tainty, but also to await results from the furni- 
ture show at Chicago. Flooring, interior trim, 
and millwork plants are waiting to see what 
will be the result of the new housing bill. It is 
believed that stocks generally are low, both 
retailers’ and consumers, 
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Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—With virtually all 
sawmills in Portland shut down, because of 
the longshoremen’s strike and its resultant 
tie-up of water shipments, lumber orders are 
going to Canadian mills. The newspapers 
are now full of discussion of the suggested 
reductions in minimum Code prices of lum- 
ber. The buyers that were on the market 
rail shipments are withdrawing, and are 
taking only what they must have imme- 
diately. Logging camps in the Columbia 
River district have decided on a long vaca- 
tion beginning with the usual Fourth of 
July holiday. Spruce mills also are idle but 
have enough stock to fill domestic orders; 
demand for refrigerator stock has been ac- 
tive for some time. Western pines business 
is relatively light, although not affected to 
any great extent by the tie-up of water trans- 
portation. 


Uptodate Southern Mill Has 
Permanent Log Supply 


Huttic, Ark., July 3.—That the big sawmill 
operation here of Frost Lumber Industries has 
back of it a permanent timber supply, and will 
be able to operate continuously, is the convic- 
tion of F. W. Scott, vice president, and other 
officials, following a check-up recently made by 
Mr. Scott, who found that the timber is grow- 
ing faster on the company’s holdings than it is 
being cut. 

The new mill, erected 
to take the place of the 
one destroyed by fire 
some time ago, was put 
into operation about 
May 1 and, as stated by 
one of the officials : “We 
think this is the most 
complete and most effi- 
cient sawmill in the 
South.” This new mill 
has a capacity of 6,000,- 
000 feet a month and is 
located in the midst of 
the company’s timber 
holdings. The company 
formerly operated two 
large mills at Huttig, 
but when they were de- 
stroyed, decided to re- 
place them with one 
large uptodate mill. 

J. S. Montgomery, 
who has been made su- 
perintendent of _ this 
plant, has had a lifetime 
of experience in cutting 
Arkansas shortleaf tim- 
ber and knows every 
branch of the lumber in- 
dustry, including the 
fabrication of short 
length lumber, which has become an important 
part of the operation of Arkansas shortleaf 
mills. 


In addition to the big pine operations, the 
company operates a hardwood plant at Huttig, 
this being supplied from a stand of hardwood 
timber located nearby on the Ouachita River, 
containing more than 200,000,000 feet. 

This unit at Huttig of the Frost Lumber In- 
dustries is operated as the Union Sawmill Co. 
All sales are handled through the general sales 
office at Shreveport, under the direction of John 
L. Avery, general sales manager. 








It is backed by a 





Moves to Main Street 


CHEHALIS, WASH., June 30.—R. G. Willrich, 
who recently purchased a two-acre tract on 
East Market Street, principal Chehalis thor- 
oughfare, has started the construction of a 
large warehouse and as soon as it is completed 
will move his retail lumber business to that 
location. Mr. Willrich believes that the new 
and larger location will enable him to mate- 
rially improve the service his company can 
offer. 


SELL 
CERTIFIED 
QUALITY 





There was a time when unknown, un- 


marked products sold well enough. But 
buying habits have changed. People are 
more critical now. They insist on know- 
ing what they're getting. They look for 
brand and trade marks, knowing that s 
manufacturer cannot afford to identify 
an inferior product with his name. 


We're proud of our products and 
every piece bears our trade mark and 
grade mark. There's no guesswork about 
Booth-Kelly products. The grade and 
quality of every piece is triply Certified. 
With Booth-Kelly stock, you can point 
out to your customers that the lumber 
you handle is of established and -Cer- 
tified Quality, backed by the reputation 
of one of the Northwest's pioneer pro- 
ducers, as well as two great lumber asso- 
ciations. Certified lumber means satis- 
fied customers. 


Let us quote on a Mixed Car of Cer- 
tified Douglas Fir finish, casing, mou!d- 
ings, stepping, flooring, ceiling, drop sid- 
ing and dimension. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Boothitell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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CLOSEST 
TO THE FAIR 


Within easy walking 
distance of the World's 
Fair, The STEVENS— 
world’s largest hotel 
—offers every conceiv- 
able convenience and 
service. Children of all 
ages are cared for by an 
understanding attend- 
ant in The STEVENS 
model play room. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—There has come to 
the surface within the past few days a series 
of developments of real importance to all 
branches of the lumber industry. On June 28 
came the announcement from Washington, by 
Spencer Baldwin, of New Jersey, president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, ordering a price reduction of 10 percent 
to the consumer on all lumber and building ma- 
terial at the yards of the 20,000 members of the 
association. The announced purpose of this cut 
is to aid the Administration’s housing program, 
and it was Mr. Baldwin's estimate that it would 
work a saving of $60,000,000 to home owners 
in the next twelve months. On the following 
day the wires from Washington were hot car- 
rying the infermation, direct from General 
Johnson, that minimum cost-protection prices 
had been continued indefinitely and that those 
prices were “binding upon all members of the 
Lumber and Timer Products Industries.” That 
decision made it clear officially that July 1 was 
to bring no general price recessions cither at 
the mills or in wholesale offices, though the 
Clarence Darrow report had foreshadowed a 
general collapse of the price structure on that 
date. No one has cared to buy lumber so long 
as this “dead-line”’ of July 1 permeated the 
trade mind, but, with minimum prices stabilized 
“indefinitely,” normal buying should promptly 
be resumed. As to President Baldwin's an- 
nounced reduction of prices at the retail yards, 
it should be impressed upon the minds of the 
consumer-buyer that all necessary cost-protec- 
tion advances from the stump through to the 
consumer have necessarily been handed along 
to him by the retail distributor. A portion only 
is added to cover retail costs. In other words, 
the difference between price to the consumer of 
any yard item in 1932, and that applying today 
under the Code, represents the cumulative ad- 
vances at each step from stump to consumer, in 
working out a sane “Recovery” program. 
Naturally the cost to the retail dealer was sub- 
stantially above that of 1932. Throwing every 
protection around the consumer, a _ modal 
mark-up above cost to the dealer was authorized 
by the administrator to cover dealer costs in 
the form of overhead and delivery charges. It 
is right here that President Baldwin’s price re- 
duction will function in an effort to accelerate 
the housing program. I am informed by Ver- 
non M. Hawkins, administrative councillor of 
the retail trade in New England, that this does 
not mean a flat reduction of 10 percent in all 
retail areas, but rather a revision of the modal 
mark-up basis, which is now being arrived at 
by experts and will soon be ready for pro- 
mulgation. The new basis has been approved, 
and when perfected it will remain in force until 
March 1, 1935. It is a strategic move in the 
process of Recovery toward price stabilization. 
And as “Andy” would put it, “A’int at sumpin.” 


Formation of Wholesale Division 


On the wholesale side of the Recovery pro- 
gram, there is unusual activity and real inter- 
est, based upon the insistence of Lumber Code 
Authority that the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association proceed at once with 
the setting up of a “Wholesale Division” to have 
jurisdiction over all wholesale lumber distrib- 
uting units in the country. The alternative is 
that the “Authority” will file with the “Admin- 
istrator” a form of complaint authorized under 
the Recovery Act to compel the formation of 
such a Division. The NRA has yet to approve 
or even submit an acceptable definition of 
“wholesale trade,” under which a “Wholesale 
Division” could exercise jurisdiction. In this 
situation the New England Wholesale Lumber 
Association has today called a special luncheon 
meeting at the Chamber of Commerce for 
Thursday, July 5, at noon, to discuss and take 
appropriate action for or against the plan. The 
outcome will be reported in due course. 


This brings us to consideration of the “dis- 
tribution clause,’ the definition of “Wholesale 
Trade” and a permanent equitable “line of 
cleavage” that shall divide wholesale from re- 
tail trade. Homer Ballinger, chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of the Retail 
Code, on May 24, at Washington, declared with 


great emphasis “For Heaven's sake, forget 
greed and Get ToGETHER ON SOMETHING,” 
When Homer was a very little boy, the 


writer was urging this same line of action 
upon the lumber distributors. Irregular trade 
practices and unsound trade ethics have since 
taken heavy toll in the lumber industry. Con- 
ceivably the irregulars have wrought havoc in 
every branch and have encouraged price compe- 
tition, rather than that based on quality, per- 
sonality and service. If we can show Wash- 
ington that the lumber industry has again be- 
come sound commercially and ethically through 
self-regulation a long step will have been taken 
toward securing the endorsement and enforce- 
ment by the Administrator and the Code Au- 
thority of a “line of cleavage” between the 
wholesale and retail branches that will force the 
“irregulars” to align with one or the other 
branches, and pave the way for a rational “dis- 
tribution clause” to which all branches can sub- 
scribe. I have many assurances from substan- 
tial leaders in the wholesale and retail trade of 
their unqualified support in this drive to “For- 
GET GREED AND GET TOGETHER ON SOMETHING.” 
I will produce some of this “support” in later 
issues of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—There have 
been no arrivals at Boston of exclusively 
lumber boats from the West Coast in the 
past two weeks, and the sixteen regular 
liners coming to Commonwealth Pier in June 
have brought a scant 1,500,000 feet, and this 
compares with the average of 10,398,625 feet 
in June of the previous five years. 





Deliveries 
to the yards are almost entirely from stocks, 
involving in the price the extra handling and 
storage charge, plus the advance of 50 cents 
established several weeks ago. Stocks of 
dimension are melting rapidly, but all of the 
standard sizes are still available at all At- 
lantic Coast terminals, and stocks of most of 
the larger distributors will be able to stand 
the drain another month before sizes will be 
badly broken. Latest advices from the West 
Coast, indicate that a truce will be reached 
this week that will start action at the lumber 
docks, under an agreement to arbitrate all 
matters in dispute between the employers 
and workers. The feeling that the strike is 
breaking up has encouraged many owners to 
order their ships to proceed to the lumber 
ports on the north Coast, but it will surely 
be late August and perhaps over into Sep- 
tember before fresh supplies may be expected 
at Atlantic coast ports. At the New England 
terminals there is a real shortage of 1x4- 
and 5/4x4-inch Bé&better vertical grain fir 
flooring, but this type of higher grade dressed 
stock can be moved all-rail in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet requirements. 


Eastern Spruce.—The shortage of spruce in 
all of the larger dimension sizes and in 
dressed boards of all widths continues. Cur- 
rent buying by the yards has fallen off dur- 
ing the past two weeks, but all of the larger 
mills have very full order files and, as they 
are permitted to operate only forty hours per 
week under the code quota, they are still 
four to six weeks behind in making deliver- 
ies. The base price for dimension, 8-inches 
and under and shorter than 16 feet, is $1 
above Code of $33, with the 19- and 12-inch 
at $37 and $39, respectively. Tor dry dressed 
boards 1x6-inch, the scant sizes sell at $2 
above code, at $32, with the plump thickness 
selling readily at $36 in the popular 16 foot 
lengths, with 14-foot at $2 under. Covering 
boards are firm, and selling freely at $29@30. 

Lath and Shingles.—For eastern standard 
slab lath, the Code price is unchanged at 
$5.10, delivered at Boston rate points. De- 
mand and offerings are in fair balance, and 
there are no complaints of price deviation. 
Eastern white cedar shingles sell at $4.75 
for extras; $4 for clears; $3 for 2nd clears 
and clear whites, and $2.50 for extra firsts. 
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The two upper grades are well sold up and 
scarce. The market for West Coast red cedars 
is confined to all-rail shipments, or deliveries 
of’ waterborne from local storage. As there 
have been no arrivals by water in six weeks, 
holdings at the terminals are rapidly melting. 


For the XXXXX, 16-inch sales from storage 
are at $3.97 for No. 1, $3.43 No. 2, and $3.09 
for No. 3, with the 18-inch Perfections held 
at $4.31 per square. The 16-inch red cGedars, 
all-rail from the mills, sell at $4.16 per 


square delivered, and the 18-inch Perfections 
at $4.54. 

Maple Heel Stock.—Owners and workers in 
the shoe industry have entered into an agree- 
ment which will regulate labor conditions in 
the centers until Jan. 1, 1936, and, if 
there are no labor troubles at the heel shops, 
the season ahead, which should start in two 
weeks, promises to be much more active than 
that of last spring. Most of the larger shops 
have carried over a fair stock of -heel maple, 
and will not be heavy buyers until those 
stocks are worked down. Maple shippers are 
offering a No. 1 common and select grade, 
with defects in, as low as $79@82. There 1s 
a grade “C,” running 75 to 85 percent clear, 


shoe 


at around $100, and the newer No. 2 grade, 
90 percent or more clear, that is held at 
$110. These same mills are selling inch 
FAS birch lumber at $70, and the incn maple 
at $75, with the 2-inch at $80. The price for 
inch is $5 above the Code minimum. 

Pine Boxboards.—Stocks on the eastern 


mill yards are fairly well covered by orders, 
booked at $17 for the round edge, and $27 
for square edge, f. o. b. cars, mill. There 
persistent reports of price ‘“chiseling” 
and grade sweetening to favor the buyer, by 
bringing this lumber to him at a price level 


are 


below these Code figures. A purchase of 
200,000 feet of square edge, mill run, has 
just been made at $30, which when graded 


should yield close to the Code requirements. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The lumber business has been practically 
at a standstill in this territory the past ten 
days, with the various interests awaiting the 
change in prices which will follow General 
Johnsons’ order to revise downward the modal 


mark-up in the Retail Lumber Code. Robert 
Kay, dean of Philadelphia lumbermen, de- 
clared that the revision, which makes pos- 
sible a reduction of from 5 to 8 percent in 


lumber cost to the consumer, is not sufficient 
to provide the stimulus required to start the 
construction business on the upward swing. 
“Lumber prices are too high,” Mr. Kay de- 
clared, “and they should be reduced at least 
15 percent.” At the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of Philadelphia 


similar opinions were ex- 
pressed, although there is expected to be 
much greater activity now that a step has 


been taken to attract the consumer by lower- 
ing prices. 


Baltimore, Md. 


The rather shifting policies pursued at 
Washington, and the announcement leading 
the trade to expect material price changes 
with July 1, have the effect of causing hes- 
itancy. Some of the buyers are willing to 
place orders, but they generally include a 
proviso that if the quotations are lowered 
in line with the purpose of the administra- 
tion to lessen the cost of house building ma- 
terials, the price to the buyer will be read- 
justed accordingly. It is related of one dealer 


that he secured an order for nine cars of 
lumber on condition that the seller would 
bill the material at whatever new prices 
might be fixed. In numerous instances, 
trading is allowed to hang fire until the 
matter of prices has been settled. 


North Carolina Pine.—Business has shown 
some slowing up. One of the local box mak- 
ing plants, which had been running day and 
night, has been reduced to regular hours 
again by the drop in orders. Stocks on the 
wharves are about as they were. ; 

Georgia Pine.—The very moderate turnover 
appears to have been still further restricted. 

Douglas Fir.—The strike on the West 
Coast continues to be reflected in the move- 
ment, which shows considerable irregularity 
and is of very modest volume only. Some of 
the big construction work here continues to 
absorb the larger sizes of lumber, but de- 
mand for smaller dimensions 1s inactive. 

_Hardwoods.—Some of the distributors con- 
tinue to report a fair volume of business, 
but others declare that the inquiry has fallen 
off and that decided hesitancy about taking 
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up stocks is being shown. Consuming indus- 
tries, like the furniture trade, are by no 
means busy, and the export situation is de- 


cidedly clouded. There is much complaint 
among exporters about the complications 
caused in the ocean freight rate struc- 


ture by’ the operations of tramp steamers, 
which cut under established tariffs, and are 
giving much trouble to shippers under con- 
tract with the Atlantic freight lines, and to 
these regular lines. 





Fir Replaced by Pine on East 


Coast Because of Strike 


ABERDEEN, WASH., June 30.—The Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s strike probably has done 
a permanent injury to the Pacific Northwest’s 
lumber industry, in the opinion of Henry N. 
Anderson, Grays Harbor lumberman, who has 
just returned here from a trip to Washington, 


55 


D. C., and cities on the Atlantic seaboard. As 
a result of his trip, he notes far-reaching effects 
of the strike, some of which, he feels, probably 
will be felt by the industry for years. Para- 
mount among the setbacks that the industry 
has suffered because of the strike is the loss of 
fir markets on the eastern seaboard, where he 
found that southern pine is rapidly replacing 
fir in retail yards. In Wilmington, Del., alone, 
he said, fir has been replaced as much as 60 
percent by pine. He reports that 200 lumber 
yards in New York City alone have switched 
from fir to pine, and show every likelihood of 
sticking to pine. One large Pacific Northwest 
fir company which operates its own retail yard 
has found that 65 percent of its fir business has 
been supplanted by pine. This is because no 
fir can reach the eastern markets to maintain 
the competition with pine. Besides Washington 
and Wilmington, he visited Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and other cities. 








When Prevention Fails ! 





We know that you and all our policy-holders are with us to a man in 


the sincere desire and purpose to prevent every fire possible. 


Pre- 


vention of loss, with preservation of a going plant, means the most 
perfect protection for lumberman, employee, and customer. 


Protection Plus 





When prevention fails and your plant is seriously crippled or com- 
pletely destroyed, Lumber Mutual policies assure the immediate serv- 
ice that means everything in the hour of need. That’s the protection 
we offer the lumber industry—specialized policies—expert cooperation 
in fire prevention—fair adjustments—prompt settlement of losses— 
plus a substantial saving in cost, effected through Mutual dividends. 


Write our nearest Company for complete infor- 
mation about policies, protection, service and saving. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUAL 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion of Seattle, Wash. 


indiana Lumbermens Mutual insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, ind. 


WITH THAT 


MUTUAL 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Ce., of Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohie. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 


Fire insurance Ce., ef Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Joseph Warshaw, of London, England, direc- 
tor of the Northeastern Timber Co., was in 
Memphis, Tenn., the past week on a trip 
through the southern and Appalachian terri- 
tories contacting hardwood lumber exporters. 


W. E. Hyde, of Memphis, Tenn., vice presi- 
dent of the Hyde Lumber Co., returned home 
Monday from Europe, where he spent sixty 
days contacting buyers of hardwoods. He re- 
ported a successful trip, but added that buying 
is now at a standstill in England until early 
fall. 

The many friends in the lumber industry of 
M. L. Wuescher, comptroller of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., will re- 
gret to learn that he suffered fractured verte- 
brae in a recent authomobile accident near Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., while en route to Mobile, Ala. 
It will be necessary for him to be kept in a cast 
for some time. 


George D. Pratt, of New York, having an- 
nounced his resignation as president of the 
American Forestry Association, the board of 
directors has named Henry Solon Graves, dean 
of the Yale Forest School, and former chief 
forester of the United States to succeed Mr. 
Pratt. The resignation of Mr. Pratt came as 
the result of the condition of his health, which 
is such as to demand a rest from active affairs. 


Alex Polson, widely known Hoquiam, Wash., 
lumberman, together with a number of high 
officials of the Masonic grand lodge of Wash- 
ington, were guests of honor at the recent 
golden jubilee celebration of the Masonic lodge 
at Montesano, Wash. Mr. Polson was the 
first candidate to be initiated by the Monte- 
sano lodge. He spoke at the golden jubilee 


celebration, recalling interesting incidents of 
early life of the lodge. 
W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman 


Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., spent several days 
in Chicago during the past week attending the 
mid-summer furniture market. His company 
operates, in addition to its lumber yard, a big 
furniture business. Mr. Dickason notes a sub- 
stantial decline in furniture prices at this 
market as compared to the one had a year 
ago. Discussing the lumber codes, Mr. Dicka- 
son expressed himself as being well pleased 
with the results obtained so far, and he be- 
lieves that the codes have been quite helpful 
to the retail lumber industry. 


Reassuring evidence that general business 
is improving and is better than a year ago was 
furnished by interviews given by many of the 
more than 500 business men of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who took part in the annual lake cruise of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce on June 26. 
Practically all said that their business is gain- 
ing in volume. Ganson Depew, former presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, and 
now president of the Chamber, was admiral 
of the cruise. Lumbermen in the party in- 
cluded : Mayor George J. Zimmermann, 
Clark W. Hurd, Laurence L. Hurd and Orson 
E. Yeager. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced the appointment 
of W. R. Judson as manager of the Salt Lake 
City district office of that company, located in 
the Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
For the past three years Mr. Judson has been 
managing director of Allis-Chalmers (France), 
representating the Milwaukee company in Eu- 
rope. Prior to that time, for thirteen years, he 
was manager of the Allis-Chalmers office at 
Santiago, Chile, covering Chile, Peru and Bo- 
livia. In Salt Lake City Mr. Judson succeeds 
H. E. Weiss, who has been transferred to the 
company’s office in Kansas City. 


James S. Kemper, president Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., recently announced the 
appointment of Joseph E. Magnus as manager 
of the central department of that organization. 
Mr. Magnus for some time has been manager 
of the company’s Cook County department, and 
formerly was vice president in charge of sales 
of the Pabst Corporation. Mr. Kemper also 
announced the appointment of Fred A. Barker 
and C. T. Noble as associate managers, and 
R. B. Howd as secretary, of the company’s cen- 
tral department. H. L. Kennicott, formerly 
manager of the central department, continues as 
resident secretary of the company at Chicago, 
and will have charge of the company’s business 
with associated mutual fire offices of the cen- 
tral West territory. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Enlarges Central States Offices 


Of interest to the lumber trade is the an- 
nouncement by the Twin Harbors Lumber Co. 
of Aberdeen and Seattle, Wash., of the appoint- 
ment of J. A. Defaut as division manager, in 
its Chicago office, of its yard, shed and indus- 





J. A. DBFAUT HARVEY D. WELCH 
tepresent Twin Harbors Lumber Co. 
in Chicago territory 


trial department, covering its own shipments 
of West Coast products, and in addition thereto 
the distribution of southern pine, white pine, 
and southern and northern hardwoods, in which 
he has had long years of experience as a manu- 
facturer and distributor. 

Mr. Defaut was originally a yellow pine 
producer, and was vice-president of the Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. For the 
past twenty years he has been connected with 
the Brunswick interests of Chicago, serving for 
the last eight years as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Brunswick Lumber Co., 


until its recent liquidation. He has been a 
director of the National Hardwood Lumber 


Association for the past ten years, was formerly 
on the board of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association, and on 
the arbitration board of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association. 

Harvey D. Welch, with whom Mr. Defaut 
will be associated, has been central States man- 
ager for Twin Harbors Lumber Co. since 1929. 
Under his management the company has en- 
joyed an extensive trade in railroad and car 
material lumber, and he will continue to spe- 
cialize in these products. Mr. Welch has also 
had years of experience in the lumber business, 
starting in 1905 with the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., and later becoming affiliated with 
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the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., serving as 
vice president and manager of its yellow pine 
department. 

Th officers of the Twin 
Co. are as follows: 


Harbors Lumber 


President—S. M. Anderson, Bay City Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Vice President—E. A. Middleton, Anderson- 
Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Sec’y and Treasurer—Henry N. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Anderson, 


With Mr. Defaut’s wide acquaintance with 
both producers and consumers, and his long 
experience as an active distributor of lumber, 
his association with Mr. Welch in the personnel 
of the Chicago office bespeaks for this company 
a continuance and substantial growth of its 
patronage. 

The general sales offices of the Twin Har- 
bors Lumber Co. are located in Seattle, Wash. 
The company maintains branch offices in St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York City, Boston, and 
Wilmington. 

— 


Spokane Squibs 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 30.—L. M. Bullen, 
of Tacoma, district manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., was in Spokane today. “Les” 
was formerly located here, and he had enjoy- 
able time greeting old friends. 

J. M. Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., returned today from a_ ten-day 
automobile trip to California with his family. 

E. C. Wert, vice president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., returned to Spokane last week 
from an eastern business trip. He was away 
several weeks. 

Don Lawrence, assistant general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is on a business 
trip to Washington, D. C., and other eastern 
cities. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Baltimore Bits 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., July 2.—Kenneth J. Seig- 
worth, forester of the extension department 
of the University of Maryland, has invited saw- 
mill operators in the five southern counties of 
the State to meet with him at Priest Bridge, 
where there will be demonstrations of various 
types of sawmill and logging equipment, meth- 
ods of sawing logs for quality timber and effi- 
cient utilization, and of care and use of saws. 
There will be a discussion of the provisions of 
the Lumber Code, and several contests are 
planned, to heighten the interest in the event. 

J. Hopper, representative of the Gloucester 
Lumber Co., Rossman, N. C., called on some 
of the local distributors June 10. He left for 
Philadelphia, Pa., where he expected to meet 
Nathaniel W. Gennett, of the Gennett Lumber 
Co., Asheville, N. C., who by wire had sug- 
gested the conference. 

Charles J. Harris, of New York City, eastern 
representative of the Winton Lumber Sales 
Co., called on a number of Baltimore lumber 
distributors June 25, on a swing around his 
territory; he was willing to take orders for 
western pine, but reported that he found a 
disposition to hold back on buying because 
of price uncertainties. 

Max Pease, Philadelphia representative of 
the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., made the rounds 
of the trade here June 21, and the next day 
several of the operators were visited by B. R. 
Thurman, of New York City, manager of the 
hardwood sales department of the Camp Manu- 
facturing Co. Both men told of a number of 
large Appalachian mills being closed until lum- 
ber distribution is better stabilized. Mr. Pease 
formerly was interested in the Galloway-Pease 
Co., which was taken over by the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co.; the latter is a subsidiary of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., for which it 
makes barrels and other sugar containers. 

Capt. Howard Buckman, of the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., 
called on the Baltimore hardwood trade June 
21 and 22, on one of his periodical trips. He 
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reported that his company was doing a fair 
business. 





Named Secretary of Hardwood 
Association 


President W. H. Lear, of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, has announced the 
appointment of John W. McClure as secretary 
and treasurer to succeed L. S. Beale, who re- 
cently resigned to take effect June 30. Mr. 
McClure, after winding up his affairs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will take charge of the associa- 
tion offices in Chicago, about July 10. 

The new secretary is 
a former president of 
the association, and 
through many adminis- 
trations has been a 
member of its board of 
directors and executive 
committee. Through all 
of his years of member- 
ship in the association 





JOHN W. McCLURE 
Comes to Chicago 
as New Secretary 








and as a director and 
oficer, Mr. McClure 
has been in the fore- 
front of all association 
activities, and is thor- 
oughly acquainted with 
all of the details of this 
organization. 

Until October, 1933, Mr. McClure was ac- 
tively connected with the Bellgrade Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn., and 
mills in Mississippi. At that time he became 
a member of the staff of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority, at Washington, having been appointed 
chief of the Department of Costs and Prices. 

With this background of knowledge and 
practical experience, Mr. McClure is especially 
well qualified to carry on this work and main- 
tain the high standards of efficiency that have 
characterized the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association for so many years. 

L. S. Beale, the retiring secretary, is now 
located in Washington, D. C., his office address 
being 726 Jackson Place. He expresses the 
hope that he may hear often from his friends 
in the trade and that they will honor him with 
a call when visiting Washington. 








Starts on European Trip 


LeRoy Glaze, sales manager Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards (Inc.) of Oakdale, La., sailed from 
New York City on June 30 on the White Star 
Liner Brittanic, for an extensive tour that 
will take him to England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Germany and 
Holland. Mr. Glaze will call on agents of his 
concern in the various countries visited, and 
will make a thorough study of conditions that 
will affect the future lumber export business. 
Mr. Glaze has been connected with Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.) for nineteen years, 
having practically grown up in the employ of 
that company, gradually working up to the im- 
portant position he now occupies. He expects 
to sail from Liverpool on the return trip home 
on Aug. 22, returning on the steamship Georgia. 


English Visitor at Furniture Market 


A prominent vistor at the mid-summer furni- 
ture market in Chicago was A. D. Liggett, 
general manager of the cabinet division of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), of 
England. Mr. Liggett had just completed a 
lumber buying trip through the South and came 
to Chicago to attend the furniture market and 
place orders for a substantial quantity of fur- 
niture for shipment to England. His concern 
last year produced $4,000,000 worth of furni- 
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ture. In this connection, Mr. Liggett said: 

Our shops buy furniture for resale as well 
as producing it, so that our total sales figure 
would run well above our total production 
figure. We deal in practically all lines of 
merchandise. 

Mr. Liggett said that more than 70 percent 
of all English furniture is made of American 
oak. Walnut is used extensively for veneering, 
but European walnut is employed as a rule, 
because it is cheaper than the American product. 





Makes New Sales Connection 


PorTLAND, OrE., June 30.—James P. Clancy, 
for six years in charge of sales and traffic for 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.’s 
Portland branch, has gone to Tacoma, Wash., 
as assistant to Charles Shary, manager of the 
water sales department for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. there. Mr. Clancy’s family will join 
him in Tacoma as soon as disposition of the 
home here can be arranged. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, Portland manager for 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
says that Mr. Clancy’s successor here has not 
been named, and may not be in the immediate 
future, because of the tie-up of lumber ship- 
ments by water by the longshoremen’s strike. 





Finds Home Building Active in 
England, Holland 


Boston, Mass., July 2.—Returning last week 
on the Cunard liner Scythia from a ten weeks’ 
tour of the hardwood consuming centers of the 
3ritish Isles and the northern European coun- 
tries, Edward V. French, vice president of the 
Atlantic Lumber Co., received the correspondent 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at its head offices 
at 88 Broad street with a very optimistic report 
as to both the volume of business booked for 
his company, and overseas economic conditions 
which, particularly in the British Isles and in 
Holland, showed striking improvement. 

He found that north- 
ern Europe, outside of 
Germany, was fast re- 
suming normal activi- 
ties, though France and 
Belgium were in the 
depths of an economic 





BERNARD J. McHUGH 
Sales Representative 
Chicago Territory 





depression, as those 
countries struggled to 
retain gold as the stand- 
ard of exchange. He 
was impressed with the 
fact that, as England 
was the first nation to 
cut away from the gold 
standard, it was the first 
to recover its economic and commercial poise, 
and believes that, as the United States later 
made a similar move, its recovery may logic- 
ally be expected to follow within a year or 
so. France, on the other hand, was fighting 
hard to retain its gold standard, but the feeling 
in well informed financial circles was that she 
would be obliged to retreat from that position, 
and that her economic recovery would follow 
that of the United States by the extra number 
of months she held to her gold position. In 
England, more motor cars were being built and 
sold than before, and throughout the British 
Isles and in Holland home building was rapidly 
on the increase, many of the woodworking 
plants running with day and night crews. In 
Europe the competition from Japanese oak is 
quite keen, though the freight cost from Japan 
is more than double that from Atlantic ports 
of the United States. 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. is one of the 
country’s leading producers of hardwoods and 
located in Arkansas City, Ark.; Clayton, La.; 
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Knoxville and Duff, Tenn.; and Sardis, Ga. 
It has just located Bernard J. McHugh in the 
Chicago area, with headquarters at 1140 Maple 
Avenue, Evanston. He is a brother of T. J. 
McHugh, president and sales manager of the 
company. He arrives in the Chicago market 
with a background of several years’ experience 
in the sales end of the hardwood business, hav- 
ing represented the Atlantic Lumber Co. in 
New York City, and more recently in the 
Cleveland territory. He has just completed a 
tour of the mills of the company in the South, 
and is well fortified with knowledge of its ability 
to take care of the needs of hardwood buyers 
in the Chicago market. 


Chicagoans Hold Annual Golf 
Tournament 


Carrying out its tradition of twenty-eight 
years, the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Chicago held another successful annual golf 
tournament on Tuesday, June 26, on the beau- 
tiful course of the Bob O’Link Golf Club, one 
mile south of Highland Park. There was a 
field of seventy-six enthusiastic golfers, and 
the Herman H. Hettler trophy, together with 
the championship of the association, was won 
by George Cisar, of Maisey & Dion. Mr. Cisar 
turned in a card of 85-83-168 for the 36 holes. 
Harry W. Bishop was second with a score 
of 92-84-176, and C. S. Bishop was third, with 
90-88-178. Winners of other major prizes were 
as follows: 

Paul T. Diener, 102-24—78, thé Chicago Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers cup for players affiliated 
with the retail branch. 
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H. W. Bishop, 44-40—84, low gross in the 
afternoon for the American Lumberman cup. 

G. J. Pope, 88-12—76, the Edward Hines 
trophy, low net, handicap of ten or over. 

Cc. F. Fagan, 102-24—78, the Chicago Lum- 
ber Institute cup, low net, handicap of twelve 
or over. 

H. G. Kemper, 86-13—73, the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty trophy, low net afternoon 
round. 

J. L. Strong, 118-30—88, the “old boys, 58 
years and over,” afternoon eighteen holes 
net. 

J. H. Vanlandingham, Peter DeVries, J. E. 
Magnus and A. H. Ruth tied at 33 for the 
low-putting prize. 

The flight winners were: First, handicap 
1 to 10—C. S. Bishop, 88-6—82; second handi- 
cap 11 to 19—C. S. Scribner, 91-13—78; third, 
handicap 20 to 27—Frank E. O’Dowd, 102-24 
—78, and fourth, handicap 28 or over, Charles 
M. Hines, 120-30—90. 


Following the tournament, the annual dinner, 
entertainment program and election of officers 
was held, the following officers being chosen: 

President—Sangston Hettler. 

Vice president—J. A. Bishop. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. L. Strong. 

Directors—J. W. Embree, jr., Charles M. 
Hines, Hathaway G. Kemper, Samuel Jensen 
and Harry Joseph. 


While the attendance was not as large as on 
some previous similar occasions, it was gratify- 
ing to those in charge of the tournament, and 
all present declared it one of the most enjoyable 
events in the long history of successful tourna- 
ments sponsored by the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Perris—Perris Valley Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Perris Pioneer Lumber Co. 





ILLINOIS. Vienna—Vienna Lumber Co. pur- 
chased from C. 8S. Hilliard by J. C. Prichard of 
Fairfield. 


INDIANA. Martinsville—Martinsville Lumber 
Co. which recently succeeded the Hubbard Lumber 
Co. will change name to Morgan County Lum- 


ber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Crown—James Combs & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Smoot Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Lewiston—Lewiston Lumber Co. part- 
nership dissolved. Thomas Poulin withdrew and 
Louis Gagnon continues as proprietor, under the 
same name. 

MICHIGAN. Dorr—William J. Buer & Son suc- 


ceeded by John Hoeksema, who is in hardware and 
implement business at Burnips. 

MISSOURI. Thayer—South Missouri Lumber Co. 
purchased from L. A. Chronister by Jess Johnson. 

NEBRASKA. Florence, P. O. Omaha—Entire 
assets of old Florence Lumber Co. purchased by 
c. W. Hull Co. and will be known as C. W. Hull 
Co.’s Florence yard. 

Lincoln—Perry-Sheets 
sold interest. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Wolfeboro Falls—Wolfe- 
toro Lumber Co. sold to Diamond Match Co. 

NEW YORK. Naples—Business of Evelyn H. 
Pierce Estate has been purchased by A. H. Wilcox 
& Son, Cohocton, who will continue the business. 

OHIO. Hamilton—Horn & Kraus Lumber Co. 
succeeded by John M. Horn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Dell Rapids—Larson Lumber 
Co. sold to Dell Rapids Co-operative Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Celina—Langford Lumber Co. purchased 
by Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. 
will open up 
yard here. 


Lumber Co.: Ira Sheets 


Dorris—Big Basin Lumber Co. 
retail lumber and building supply 


Inglewood—Thomas Wrecking Co., 11121 Haw- 
thorne Blvd.; Earl Garber Thomas is manager. 
Los Angeles—Western Retail Lumber Co., 2014 


East 15th Street; hardwood lumber. 
180 8S. Windsor Blivd., interested. 

Salinas—Square Deal Lumber Co. opened by Joe 
Rogers at Abbott St. on Los Angeles Highway. 
Mr. Rogers formerly was manager of the Sterling 
Lumber Co. : 

Salinas—Ryan Lumber Co. opened by Tim Ryan 
at 35 Griffin Street. 

ILLINOIS. Chatsworth—c. B. Strawn, former!y 
manager of Hunter-Dunn Lumber Co., has entered 
into partnership with Kohler Bros. and wii! handle 
a full line of lumber and building materials. Mr. 
Strawn will have his office at Kohler Bros. grain 
office. 

Chicago—W. 
Austin Ave. 


H. M. Cahill, 





Rasmussen Lumber Co.; 2051 West 
Wholesale hardwood lumber. 


MICHIGAN. Maybee—Maybee Lumber & Supply 
Co. has opened under management of Lester Bid- 
well. 

NEW JERSEY. Summit—Bedford Lumber Co.; 
wholesale. John H. Bedford, proprietor. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Fordham Lumber 
Corporation has opened branch yard at White 
Plains, N. ° 

OHIO. Canton—Crystal Springs Sand & Gravel 
Co., 1115 E. Tuscarawas St.; building supplies. 
Will open in about a month. 

Cleveland—Fischer-Bohlken Coal & Supply Co., 
16116 Lorain Ave.; building materials and coal. 
Will open in about a month. 


OREGON. Portland—L. C. Allen Co., 3227 N. E. 
62nd Avenue. L. C. Allen and E. R. Reed have 
engaged in building materials business under above 
name. 

Portland—Oregon Lumber Yards, 1750 8S. E. 
Powell Blvd., opened by Oregon City Lumber Co. 

The Dalles—J. L. Rettig and T. I. Rettig have 
engaged in business under the style of The Dalles 
Mill & Lumber Co. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Little Rock Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. Don B. Morrow and Harlan 
West interested. 

CALIFORNIA. Glendale—Pacific Wood Prod- 
ucts Corporation; $1,200,000. Richard B. Stith 
interested. 

Los Angeles—Chapman-Meehan Casket Co.; 
$25,000. J. P. Meehan and Z. S. Chapman inter- 
ested. 


Los Angeles—Hardy Table Co.; 
Hardy interested. 

FLORIDA. Fernandina—Gigis Boat Building & 
Engine Co. George Gigis interested. 

Panama City—Panama City Pine Co.; 
etc. Directors: Fred Grismore, W. W. 
and C. O. Wilson, 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Woodenware Products 
Co.; to manufacture and deal in basket material, 
cooperage and other lumber products. Incorpora- 
tors: Guy F. Bassett, Laura B. Bassett and Forest 
E. Vail, all of Fort Wayne. 


MAINE. Farmington—Franklin Land & Lumber 


$25,000. C. B. 


sawmills, 
Padgett 


Co.; $10,000. President, Rolfe Bradbury; treasurer, 
Stella Dustin Bradbury, of Acton, Mass. 
MISSOURI. St. Joseph—Producers & Truckers 


Lumber & Development Co. John G. 
interested. 
St. Louis—Gauen Stave Co., 
ing. C. F. Gauen interested. 
St. Louis—Missouri Hickory Handle Co.; $10,000. 
John Fuhrer, 31 Rio Vista Drive, interested. 


NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Union Parlor 
Frame Co., 261 Orient Ave. Manufacturers of fur- 
niture frames. 

Union City—Gilbert Hardwood Lumber Co., 400 
Thirty-eighth St. Subscribers: Laura Hagen and 
G. E. Hagen, both of 61 Eldorado Place, Weehaw- 


Parkinson 
Paul Brown Build- 
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ken; and Josephine Mario, 
Bergen. 


NEW YORK. 


32 Charles St., North 
New York City—M. & M. Lumber 
& Panel Corporation; realty and building mate- 
rials. Murray Bergman, 145 Hooper St., Brooklyn 
and Leo Lilienfeld, 5 Beekman St., New York City, 
interested, 


NORTH CAROLINA. Fair Bluff—Elrod Lumber 
Corporation; $100,000. To sell lumber, logs and all 
lumber products. Incorporators: J. E. Elrod, Stan- 
ley Elrod of Charlotte, and L. A. Elrod of Fair 
Bluff. 

Taylorsville—Taylorsville Lumber Co.; 
General lumber business. Incorporators: Mrs. 
Helen Campbell and Barnes Campbell of Taylors- 
ville, and Bill Marlowe of North Wilkesboro. 

Winston-Salem—Long Creek Lumber Co., Rey- 
nolds Office Building. To buy and sell timber, lum- 
ber and all timber products. Incorporators: Helen 
Orton, W. A. Hanewinckel and Stratton Coyner of 
Winston-Salem. 

OHIO, Coshocton—McGregor Lumber Co.; $2,900. 
Incorporators: J. H. Twile and H. R. McGregor. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Klamath River Lum- 
ber Co. Incorporators: G. Q. D’Albini and others. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—R. I. 


$25,000, 





Lumber Co. 


Maurice Robinson, 512 Grosvenor Building, inter- 
ested. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle— Northern Lumber & 
Logging Co.; $25,000. Logging and lumber. In- 
corporators: A. J. and Margaret Barbee and Max 
McFayden. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Riderwood—E. E. Jackson Lumber 
Co. ice plant and store destroyed by $10,000 fire. 

CONNECTICUT. Rockville—Frederick W. Brad- 
ley lumber yard on Grove St. suffered total de- 
struction of three buildings, with loss estimated 
between $25,000 and $50,000. Sales room, office 
building, carpenter and box shops were saved. 

ILLINOIS. Mineral—F. C. Dewey Lumber Co, 
suffered fire loss of between $2,500 and $3,000. 

KANSAS. Soldier—Friend 
destroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Patterson—Acme Veneer Co. plant, 
owned by Ross Holcomb, has been damaged by 
fire about $40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Monroe—Wolverine Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. destroyedby fire. with loss estimated be- 
tween $200,000 and $250,000. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Dascomb-Daniels Lum- 


Lumber Co. totally 


ber Co. yard at 5201 East Ninth St., suffered 
$15,000 fire loss. 
NEBRASKA. York—Cornhbelt Lumber Co. suf- 





fered fire loss of between $25,000 and $40,000, par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Findlay—Fassett Lumber Co. 
mill razed by fire caused by lightning, 
mated loss of $80,000; insured. Has 
temporary headquarters. 


planing 
with esti- 
established 


OREGON. Klamath Falls—Turner Lumber Co. 
molding manufacturing plant destroyed by fire. 


This was a new plant started less than a year ago. 
Mr. Turner plans to reorganize the business. 


Selma—Herman Bros. sawmill damaged about 
$10,000 by fire, with no insurance. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Florence Build- 


ing Supply Co. 
dollars by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Lee Lumber Co., &67 
Rayner St., suffered destruction of lumber shed, 
warehouse and office by fire, with loss estimated at 
$75,000, covered by insurance. WUardwood shed, 
woodworking factory, power plant, dry kilns, gar- 
age and stables escaped damage. No interruption 
in service. Will rebuild. 

TEXAS. Houston—T. W. Jeans, jr., 
sawmill at 3615 Clark St. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Kanawha Valley 
Lumber Co. plant and lumber yard, including plan- 
ing mill containing about 30 valuable machines, 
offices and warehouses, the garage containing sev- 
eral automobiles and trucks, house and railroad 
box car filled with lumber, destroyed by fire with 
loss estimated at $150.000. Temporarily located at 
1300 Block Wilson St. John Laing, president, 
plans rebuilding on Patrick Street, to cost about 


suffered loss of several thousand 


Lumber Co. 
damaged $4,000 by fire. 


$200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Rice Lake—FEdward Hines Lumber 
Co. hardwood sawmill, burned to the ground, with 
loss estimated at $250,000. No other buildings 
burned. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Victoria—Moore- 
Whittington Lumber Co. mill destroyed by fire 


with loss estimated at $150,000. 


May rebuild after 
insurance is adjusted, 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Nubieber—Stockton Box Co. is 
preparing to install a lath mill in connection with 
its lumber mill near here, to utilize trimmings from 
the lumber mill. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—McDowell Lumber Co.. 
in business at Bluffton, Ind., will erect a sawmill 
at 230 Pearl Street, Fort Wayne. Modern circle 
sawmill equipment will be installed. New plant 
expected to be in operation by Aug. 15. 

Portland—Jay County Lumber Co., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will rebuild plant as soon as insur- 
ance adjusters have completed their work. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Acme Barrel Co., in 
which P. F. Gruber, Sterick Building, is interested, 
plans $30,000 plant on Riverside Blvd. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Pickens—Monongahela For- 
est Lumber & Manufacturing Co. plans altering 
and constructing lumber mill and storage near 
here, 


CANADA. British Columbia, Vancouver—Queens- 
boro Saw Mills (Ltd.) is making plans to con- 
struct $40,000 sawmill. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Industrial and Retail Demand for the Southern Pines 
Has Slowed Down 


There has been decided hesitation caused among buyers 
of southern pine by the recent moves affecting Code mini- 
mum prices. While no official action has been taken to re- 
duce these, the tendency among many sellers and most 
buyers is to disregard Code rules. Retailers in the middle 
West and Southwest had greatly restricted their purchases 
because of drouth, and just as this was relieved by rains, 
came rumors of abandonment of price minimums (since 
dispelled by an official order), so that general buying is 
being held up until the price situation has been clarified. 
The housing legislation and farm moratorium, with improve- 
ment of crop prospects, encourage hope for a substantial 
gain in buying from these territories during the fall. The 
tie-up of water shipments of fir is turning a lot of orders 
from Atlantic coast territory to the pine mills. Industrial 
buying has been slack, and much more highly competitive ; 
but there are indications of heavier orders for public works. 
The desire of buyers to confine purchases to lower and 
cheaper items has tended to cause a surplus of the uppers. 
North Carolina pine mills similarly find that the bulk of 
the orders goes to small mills able to quote a differential ; 
and there has been a weakening in quotations on cargo 
shipments for the box industry, which has been less active 
recently. Arkansas Soft Pine mills find trade better than 
average because of good crop prospects in local sales ter- 
ritory, and demand for Government housing projects in 
the South. Large buyers, however, are putting prices 
under a severe pressure; and, because of rumors of price 
reductions, retailers tend to hold off with their orders. Be- 
cause of low production, there are shortages in a good 
many items of Arkansas uppers. 


West Coast Curtails as Waterfront Strike and Price 
Rumors Halt Buying 


The West Coast industry has been laboring under the 
difficulties imposed by the longshoremen’s strike, which has 
tied up cargo shipments almost completely; and recent 
rumors in regard to downward revision of Code prices have 
added to these. The bulk of the export orders has been 
going across the line to British Columbia, and fears are 
expressed that Russia and Philippine building lumber is 
going to get a foothold in markets that formerly bought 
in the Pacific Northwest. The Atlantic coast and California 
cargo markets have been well supplied for needs arising 
up to the present, because business in both has been slow, 
but the lack of fresh cargo arrivals in the East is leading 
to the displacement of fir to a large extent by southern pine. 
Determined efforts are being made to bring about resump- 
tion of the cargo movement, and it looks as if some settle- 
ment of the strike would speedily be arrived at. But even 
if it were settled immediately, it would be a good many 
weeks before cargoes loaded in the Northwest could arrive 
at eastern ports. From back-haul and east coast territory 
some rail-shipment orders have been placed, but the addi- 
tional cost of the movement has limited buying to urgent 
needs; and rumors of price revision have cut down the 
amount of these. The same statement holds true in regard 
to California, but here there is not the same fear of a short- 
age, because of the briefer shipping time between the 
Northwest and California ports. The mills now have 
heavier stocks, and are putting drastic curtailment into 
effect, with the loggers following their example. 

Two encouraging factors are that there are strong indi- 
cations that heavy spending on public works is at last to 


begin, and will result in an active call for fir in large sizes; 
and that rains have brought about an improvement in 
middle West crops which will mean more buying than 
had recently been expected. 


Western Pines Are in Slower Demand; Many Buyers 
Hold Off for Price Revision 


Business in the western pines has declined as a result of 
buyer hesitation caused by reports of abandonment of Code 
minimum prices; and the water movement, principally 
through California ports, has been practically stopped by 
the longshoresmen’s strike. The California mills will bene- 
fit to some extent by the tie-up of water shipments of fir 
to the southern part of the State; but neither fir nor pine 
mills have been getting much business from the middle 
West. Shop is quite dull, but should move readily when 
millwork plants resume buying as the housing legislation 
brings stimulus to building. There is only a fair movement 
of selects. No. 2 commons have moved in rather good 
volume to nearby Government construction projects, but 
Nos. 3 and 4 are dull. The box plants are less active, and 
demand for shook lumber has declined. Mill stocks, espe- 
cially of the upper grades, have been showing increases. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Are in Less 
Active Demand 


Retailers in both the Northwest and the Niagara area 
are holding back their orders in the expectation that prices 
will be reduced. While their stocks are low, their sales 
are small, and when necessary they place mixed orders for 
rush delivery. Northwest crops, and therefore the busi- 
ness outlook, have been improved by recent rains. 

Hemlock orders had been keeping pace with production 
until recently, and it is believed that improvement in the 
crop outlook will mean fair fall trade, but talk of price re- 
vision is making the distributors hesitant. 

Eastern spruce has continued in rather good demand, for 
the recent tie-up in fir cargo shipments is turning more 
attention to locally produced lumber. As in other cases, 
however, the trade has been made hesitant by talk of mill 
price reductions, and volume of new business is not as 
large as it was several weeks ago. Wanted items are still 
in short supply, and quotations remain firm at recent levels. 


Domestic and Export Markets for Hardwoods Are Dull 
as Buyers Hesitate Over Prices 


Largly because of rumors of downward revision of 
prices, most buyers are holding off the hardwood market. 
Takings of the automotive industry have shown a decided 
decline ; for a time it benefited by Federal distributions of 
funds to the farmers, and has since endeavored to offset a 
decline in their purchases by prices reductions. Although 
results at the furniture shows have been encouraging, few 
orders have been placed for hardwood thus far. There has 
been a fair call for box grades, especially from the brewers, 
who are also taking good amounts of cypress tank stock. 
Demand from retail yards is reported to be better than was 
expected, perhaps because of the passage of the housing 
legislation and farm moratorium, which should stimulate 
use of flooring and trim; but the orders are badly mixed 
and held down to the minimum. Export business is nor- 
mally dull during the European vacation season, and polit- 
ical and economic disturbances discourage buying beyond 
immediate needs; while there is uncertainty about sea- 
board prices on this side, and the structure of delivered 
prices is being undermined by low ocean rate quotations by 
tramp steamers. 


Statistics, Pages 48 — Market Reports, Page 50-55— Prices, Pages 60-61 
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East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- ¥ 5/4 . 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period June 16 to 23, but w here prices for this period were not available, prices for the | 6/4 . 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 8/4 
West East West East West Kast West East West East West E wiry 
— — . og Side Side a os P — Side Side Side Side Side Side Hy 
ooring, Standar Drop Siding, Stand- a on, Standa i 5 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Lengths ee Hy BO a a oe 8/4 
1x3” rift— No. 117 %x4" & 6% 1x4” 18.64 18.43] 2x4” x4" 10/4 
B&better B&better 36.03 B&better..*37.79 40.25 1x6” a ei 20 26 20°09 12 & 14’ 91.91 21.76 13 & 14°. .°33.11 24.98 12/4 
Shortleaf.. 52.66 52.48/17 ** oe 7a 49:76 a See ees ae 1+ fore See se ccs See Bes 
Longleaf.. , ©6700] N® 1---+> 82.72 32.75 Reng Fee, No. 3 Shipl a es eae ae 2x6” nae fas oe 
No. 1— Assorted patterns ~~ plap an a ye ne gra 
Shortleaf.. 41.94 41.87|B&better.. 36.66 36.00 |B&better Beaséa, S26, Leth, [12,4 14°.. 18.86 18.93 Be ee 87928 3419 oom 
Longleaf. a ” Resees 34.92 34.67|!nch thick— Shortl'f— oxs” — a 
No. 2..... 22.00 31.00 .— a oenee 41.40 ©4606) 358" ....: 21.52 20.49112 & 14’ 1.03 20.50/12 & 14’.. .... 25.00 -_ 
1x3” flat Surfaced Finish, Pe Sena e ee 41.75 *41.00/ 1x10” 21.77 21.20) 167 cr 21.75 91150 16’ *223.00 26.00 ° / 
Se. 50-20" OPS 41.83 40.50] 1x12” 25.03 22.84lex19" — _ = g yy 
B&better.. 37.56 37.54|B&better 1x5&10° .. 47.11 946.33 Longleat— 12 & 14’.. 20.85 *19.75 12 & 14’ 29.00 3/4 
No. 1.0... 32.92 32.11]/Inch thick— = J S472 ..- 1 ge 99.75 99.83|16" <i. ss ortss HOG aay 
9 9° > 997 on) 2« ae ee: e 26.00 [4#¥ eceeeeee am mee 1h SP er Se 7ee9 « a sz 
I I Beecee 25.56 22.70 4” dyes awe 43.61 44.00} sacs thick— oe”. nes neee 20.60 | 2x12” 2x12” =) 12/4 
1x4” rift— OES? 44.53 44.75'4-8" ..... 54.72 *52.76|1x12” ....%29.00 30.00/12 & 14’ 21.39 22.00)12 & 14’ . 16/4 
B&better rears 44.17 44.50 5&10” .... 61.79 *59.00 16’ "" 22°89 23:00] 16’ 1924.35 *24.55 5/8 
Shortleaf.. 52.00 52.00) 1x5&10”.. 49.45 49.1012” ...... 71.43 *67.25 No.1 Shortleatf | ~~ eee tare rte Soe leaps sia 3/4 
enaient .s “c #enee aaaens 60.68 59.95 Dimension No. 1 Longleaf pene” ~4 o vee. 
s ° —- > ne o. 1 
Shortleaf.. 40.13 40.00 |5&6/4 thick— —— ee ie Se lenqieas-— wir 
Longleaf..*49.00 ....|4, 6, 8”... 56.33 56.25 12 & 14’.. 25.50 25.56) 2x4” 3x4 & 4x4” 25.06 25.00 § ne 
No. 2..... .... *39.00/5&10” .... 62.65 62.94|B&better, __ Pee 26.52 26.50/12 & 14’.. 26.57 25.81 |4X6—8x8”". 24.66 24.55 | 5/4 
1x4” flat. Oe ave vec 71.25 71.59/1x4” ..... 48.62 48.00| 2x6” 16’ ....... 27.50 26.46 |S&4x10" .. 32.00 35.00 & oe 
grain— IX6&8""" 2. 49.72 50.87/12 & 14°.. 23.54 23.55 | ax6e ae aa ame: 7" 
Babotter.. 28.50 22.12 Inch thick— 1x5&10” |. 56.20 56.60|16’ ....... Sas SO00l te & 20... 0488 Bibtleaaee aces Se OE —_ 
ag aap 33.22 32.39|4" ....+.. 36.17 36.67 2x8” ee ne ae. 
Se eee 19.40 19.12|6....... 37-70 35.83| No. 1 Feneing, 10-20’ | 12 & 14’.. 24.51 24.50] 2x8" oxi exi2” *40.00 43.66 
Pere 37.53 37.13\1~4" . OP peice as > 25.50|12 & 14’.. 26.25 25.17 nn natal ae) . 
Ceiling, St shi" 153 37.13 lix4q” ..... 32.11 31.00] 16 ceeded | dese x ae ; 
eathe ne | 1x5H10" .. 42.42 41.4516" 211 379 33-33 | 2x10" eaters ses 27.00 26.00| Sr eeaeae 20.63 
%x4"— - +erhen 53.25 52.91 | 12’ 26.75 *27.00 2x10” 4x6 oes” tat 20,00 a—! 
B&better.. 28.25 28.13 No. 1 Shiplap and ete oy yd) ae 27.50 27.88/3&4x10” .. 26.10 *28. -- 
a 35,00 26.00 Plaster Lath | Boards, 10-20’ +s mentee et *26.50 Se ee 38°30 + ‘Beate .. 26.10 *28.00 c—s 
% x4” — %x1%", 4’ lix8” seen oes ~ ee eee *29.00 28.45] 10x10” . 29.00 *2 f. 
B&better.. 27.85 28.00|No. or ost gag lixseio”’ |: 3614 349s my oa.. 20.00 *enael ith 1 , ‘lseaxl2” . 2871. te 
Pouneu 5.14 24.37|No : apis 2°90 2.50 '1x12” .... 46.20 45.84/16" os 51.44 ea eslige tt: eee 34-03) 5xis— 
| | 5 46.200 45.84/16" 0.2. 31.44 30.25/16 ...... 38.04 35.75|  12x12”.. 28.38 *32.00 — 
8a 
WESTERN PINES Ww x 
_ ESTERN RED CEDAR ARKANSAS SOFT PINE H— 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual Seattle, Wash., June 29.—Prices for red Followi 8% 
sales were reported to the Western Pine cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, §& i «hh ile are average sales prices, these yee 
Association by members during the period | to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: weights, ebigined” a es " ge - 
May 16 to 31, inclusive. Averages include ills during Sanene ot pee | 
a | B.A re. wnat inetese Beveled ootine. t-te, _ mills during the week ended June 30: “> 
based on specified items only. Quotations | 4-inch ............ $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 Flooring K— 
follow: BAM csvccsccccces MEME 22.00 19.00 | g 1x3" 1x4" se 
Ponderosa Pine DUD scacecnacsaan 27.00 25.00 ooee | Piet eee core $55.00 8 = 953.08 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” ; é srain— ee 39.00 38.00 + st 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— _ 1x8” & wdr. & wadr. 8-inch Rieu atiey cong sacra : 37.00 oe ; ~ 
G Select RL... SR ©) I & -~ idbetaeeeepeenaebaphaahiae aceasta TE ae | MORSE, GAO”... ccesseccccsserenesi $28.00 FF “— 
_D Select ......... 38.39 47.80 Sy h, MNMNEEED: cc nice iiidcwihn baaae-baka oe iene Partition and Siding 
one. s2s— No. 1 No. 2 Finish, B&better S2S or S4S Boston partition, B&better, }}x4”...... $35.00 
BE toate eee ressvenesecswees $33. ss $27.06 — or wre ion stains. Ba&bottor, =e aS $6.00 
eeeeeeeseeeeeoeeseece V0o.e e gg TOO S COOP CCEETHOROVEMED TREE EEO ROT , « ° , Se AtncCeeeceewenes 4.00 
COMMONS, S2 or 4S— No. 2 I ala a aa at rae aa ee ae ace are Sea .0 ' I 
See PSOE guinassccansivksccaysenessaneeine 30:00 | 1x6” wieeucavlnserdrmeautes 
i ee ee MC Re nearer tears veer ec PR tebe iossenntecrmrenseanene: *ttso FA 
No. 4. 4/4 RWEORL 7” 12:47 1x16” ichs duwtnrcvekhwe takaddincaiauee oc pcb vu consgauws eee casdsee os ee ie . 
Idaho White Pine 1x20” sunbarasanerrrsreeeseversnceneess iE BE sitknrrtscketstewateeaanenwetednbos 62.00 : 
es gueseeer | MHUMOOE’ .......-<cccccccceeococcccccce 90.00 , Casing & Base - 
SBLECTs, S2 or S4S— ot a Cn Seemann ares Hass s Eee ase eh ees . N.S so ccocctaseceasses $49.00 : 
4 4 ngage $47.25 $70.46 —_ Ceiling or Flooring Casing, 1x5” ss ania bk ee eiioeg basins ota acta oak 5 
rr nse thesessen sais 4308 5a 3 5 ee eee RSD FOG BS cs cvcvcnssvcscencrsonrevens 55.00 : 
4.70 | 1x4 28.00 oo No 
COMMONS, $2 . 4s— Ny N 2 a nL  —§s- SHH SCHR LSS ODED HENREDMSCESED ECHO CO GOES . s s 
1x8” 4 — = doy $34 d, $27.60 $20.33 Discount on Moldings 1%” and under.. — pac : 
ixi2”.... 62.73 3894 24.23 Made from 1x4” and under..............- 64% PM WN bik vieincsdcckencneneseisiie 46 G% } 
eee 38.2 #4.23 | Made from other sizes.................. 54% oe etiam; me 
e. Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 1x6” = Sens aoe See 
Dini Mine 206 Me. a RNIN saa oe ip cgay ch is or'ar er ah Glace a $33.00 
As oe | ene is. ¢ rt. ixe, 543. PELL SORAMeeGaeekuanceEe awe 32.00 ir 
ee” Mr. at. AE Siepeeesinepmnpaddnnmbnbanhenen eg eee Deneterarerdtohanhstecsovenenees 45.00 ; 
B&btr RL ........ a “ ~E E MM soca incsunmrecaracedepeesesuwces "35 | x 2 ag nen OOD Ne 
7 tele wa 615 5500 piece A Mead tte eich seach eb nd decd he No. 1, 2x 4" 16 wet teeter tees ee seeees $27.50 ‘ 
ER SS oes oss iis ax 4" 18620" 6.0... sees eeee 29.50 : 
. shetty x 6” ere oe 25.50 
SH 828 ee Heo 2, jie 3, No. 3 RED CEDAR SHINGLES ay =, thie ah alee wh wae eo oalaate 36.50 Ne 
UN oe ee 25.42 29.26 $22.75 Seattle, Wash., June 29.—The following No. 2 ox 4” 16’ ee oe tae eee et 
NM ro a te ace 46.99 32.89 spss minimum prices on red cedar shingles, per ETP Me rs in ere aye 
: square f. o. b. mill, represent the market sal NN“ ak aa a ie — 
: Larch—Douglas Fir price, except where figures in parenthesis 7 Lath Fi 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”—16’ ............ $20.24 | following minimum price indicate average | N01, %x1%”" 4” ....--.---+---+++++:: $ 3.75 , 
0. J Arimension, BREE oc vwecies 19.56 | Sales are above the minimum: 
y Yommon S82 or 4S 1x8” RL........ 13.83 To —_ y W 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL........ 29.30 | 16” a sae ee e267 We12 3173 : EST COAST LOGS 
18” I ic a earache 2.81 2.13 1.54 Seattle, June 29.—Average prices of logs: No 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE Se 6G6 BEL, BE cccce A ++ a 320) (2't0) g1,-5. No. 1, $20-17; No. 2, $18-13; No. 3, 
: 18” Me sieneneeawe } i : 
ceil tienen ty Aisne teeesnael a eee 2.91(2.95) 2.23 1.64 $1 Dele Shingle logs, $10-11; lumber logs, 
Portland, Ore., July 3.—The following are (G/8-16") ...c.0eee 3.06 2.52 Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8-9. Export, $12. " 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: (6"-5/21%44"-18) ..... 3 
Pinlaien Factory stock— (6"-4/2-24") ...... (3.20) [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] F. 
oo $55.00 SR $22.00 | To, WHotesaters (Less discount )— Portland, Ore., July 3—Log market quo- y 
OT ec eadens 36.00 | etree 23.00 | 167 one cveeeeesereees 2.47 1.97 io) : 
oe ER ne aan sealants 27.50 | 18” (5/2) ........4-. 2.59 1.95 1.32 Yellow Fir: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 
byte $42.50@ 44.50 oes 24” (4 bdl. GG.) osoces 3.00 1.88 1.44 Red Fir: $13. N 
Bevel sidine— a a 31.50 SE” GRPEERD acccecees 2.69 2.05 1.46 oa: Shingle logs, $12-13; lumber logs, 
=" once DN dccaekuad 34.00 | Dimensions— sa a. 
Meese sees | SP hdl ss! ee |6Ulls See 86 2.36 emlock: aioe. 2 and 3, $9@10 
%x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath .......... 4.00 6”"-5/2%,"- 
4x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box ..... 15.00 6" eet 5.08 3.50) $10.9." No. 1, $1817; No. 2, $14-13: No. 3, 7 
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Following are minimum prices f. o. b. Wwas- 4/4 aiasanate "Ne. SAPer 000 98. No. 3 perollowing are carlot quotations, Memphis 
) om, Wie Ss Tae cle bee _— Rock Et FAS Com Com Com — 2 Ly by the Lumber 
ae Sy ae ee 2 No.3 4/4 -.eeeeeee $5.00 = 40.00 21.00 = 16.00 = Goge Authority shall be not less than f. 0. b. 
an Oe Com 5/4 oe eee eens 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 ill price, plus freight to destination from 
AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Pe Gi scscarces 75.00 50.00 23.00 += 19.00 ull Price, plus frei season Tenn., or Al- 
; Oe cacsa -.-- 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 38.08 — Reehcetnetepsre 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 exandria, le.) ed 
. Re. 5/4 seccee --. 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 . . | eerie 90.00 80.00 50.00 eae x1% x2 %x1%” 
Ex- 6/4 wccccce -- 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 soes Babine et 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 cir. qtd. wht... 22% a 86.00 73.50 $54. 00 
eed Te ocxenve -. 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20. se Not Ne? No. 8 Cir. gtd. Fed... 90. 90 73.88 rt +4 oe e+} 
sswooD Sorr Map.Le FAS e om om m ' q coe A . : . 
Rast ; eee 8 ee Ee Ee ES ts ....... ne & 09 32.00 23.00 18.00 Sel. gtd. red... $5.00 $9.50 48.00 46.00 
Side ; See sseeenes 63. q s . °  peteranee 60.00 45.0 . ¢ 3 i pte r+} +444 49°00 17:00 
caenoeee 68.00 658.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 veeeceee 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 Cle. pin. red... 69. e . . 
|  Bespepes 75.00 65.00 60.00 32.00 22.00 8/4 ---+++: 70.00 65.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 Sel. pin. wht... 66.00 63.00 48.00 39.00 
ae o8ene ens 95:00 86:00 70:00 60:00 2... HARD No.1 No.2 No.3 No.3 No’ 1 com. wht. 50.50 43.50 35.00 384.00 
g4.98 Saye cscesens ——— Ser wee ee ron Martz FAS Sel Com Com Com Sound N° } Wim Ved. 49:50 43:00 34:50 34:00 
26.13 Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on = “474°” 60 90 45.00 40.00 27.00 16.00 18.00 toa... 23.00 21.00 18.00 18.00 
© grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 6/4, No. 1 and 5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 23.00 x2” %x1%" Axt? 
22.85 better, $70; or on grades, ey Ey No. — : 6/4 170.00 aoe as oe aye by + +3 Clr. qtd. wht...$ 83.00 $82.50 $96.00 see 
24.19 No. 1 No o 8/4 75.00 60. ; 18. - gtd. ++ +$ 83. . ' pees 
ni™.... ne obve Hiae Stee uate at SR8 te Gate Ghee axes oleae GE See Teds Te OE 
25.00 ME _4/4...4.. 60.00 45.00 37. ' . 10/4 90. y . . atd. co. 2.09 666.00. 
26.00 | HT eee 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19:00 12/4 110.00 98.00 78.00 40.00 Sel. qtd. red... $2.00 63.00 64.50. 
‘ eee 70.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 1674 150.00 135.00 105.00 ee ks eee + ee + + 
29.00 & Sh ccvee 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 si 20.00 KILN DryIna CHARGES — 5/8 3/4 & 4/4, $6; Sel. pln. wht... 63.00 62.00 66.00 
30.00 "See 95.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 1x4” 5/4&6/4, $7; 8/4, $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15; Sel. Pin. wht... 63.09 Oey B80 
: 13/4. .cccece 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” ~s basswood, $1 per M less. No. 1 com. wht. 42.00 42.00 41.50 
F 16/4...++- 160.00 186.00 115.00 a 5a WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DriED STOCK No. 1 com. red. 42.00 42.00 41.00 oe 
sia eee 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 1x4” A. —Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000: —ic-..... 22:00 22°00 19.00 chi 
sie 3/4. .000s 53.00 43.00 30.00 38.90 soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; bass- (New York delivered prices may be ghteines 
der, No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 wood, 2,500; kiln dried stock, 500 pounds less. by. adding to the above: For } 2a stoc 
Sort ELM FAS & Sel ——- ae If inspection is after KD add 5% to price. for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $ 
4/4 45.00 30.00 34.90 yd ill pont delivered prices may be obtained 
25.00 §  ebageien 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 For delivered prices, use the freight and mill- [> t. tke ahawes Ger #-inch stock, 
24°55 SIR eccccees ; f 00 21.00 work additions shown in Broughton List; except, adding to ey 
35 6/4 .cceeees 50.00 35.00 26. birch basia ; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, 
oak Te  sacosees 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 ‘figure maple on birch basis. 
33.40 
wae? F. O. B. MILL SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN AND aia HARDWOODS 
13.66 i ‘ : ‘ a r atactats ardwoods, f. o. b. mill basis, reported during the period ended June 29: 
. Following are prices on southern and Appalachian har , 
20.63 | LACK GUM POPLAR SOFT ELM APPALACHIAN wag SOFT MAPLE 
9.653 A—Freight absorption BL: 10) vas DWOODS ae 
20.00 B—Below standard ras Quartered Plain 6/% 24.50LA HAR = 61:50A 
28.00 C—euthore _eapert —_ 4/4 39.50 PAH, 60.75A @ 69.50 8/4 ie 30.50LA WHITE OAK ee 
. o. b, mill— 3/4 76.25 77.75 : 2 ; 7 oe - “, 
24.00 less freight N/a “335508 @ 39.00 8/4 83.28 tan Pee ** 14.50LA| my ae edie 
agree sons sale, Plain pa 8/4 14.50LA@ 27.75 5/4 112.50A 8/4 .2 
a delivered shipside 4/4 50.00 i Plain 
ween E—Appalachian export| No} & sel. 24.15 ofa co 1" Fo o.senalwes ».  |pag HABD MAPLE 
— ante 5/4 26.004 Selects 8/4 9.50LA@ 14.50KA| 4/4 96.25 4/4 55.00 @ 60.00 
— not covered in 6/4 30.00 4 58.00 5/4 — 94.50 /4 70:35 @ 87.50 
ane TTONW No. sel, ys : 
H— Sale being investi- o ric 75 @ 15.00 saps . tS 2EA @ 44.254 oan co oon 4,4 53.00 No. 1 & gel. os aie 
De 7. No. 2 . C. a <.9 
— By! i i ala He. 3 com. oes my = @ 47.50 4/4 25.50A @ 30.50A oo com 39.50 hy a5 be 
leaf =f sale TUPELO 4/4 29.254 @ 40.00 6/4 29.50LA@ 30.00K | 24" sq. edge we, 8 com. 
pine J—Circular sawn lumber, 5/4 30.75A @ 33.00 No. 1 & sel. —_ 6/4 33.00 4/4 23.00A @ 25.25A 
; sold on grade Plain 6/4 30.754 | 4/4 22.75L @ 25.50 | FAS wormy 6/4 27.50 @ 30.00 
F K—Circular sawn, not| FAS 28.50A 8/4 38.00 @ 39.50 6/4 26.50LA@ 28.00K 4/4 a.006 BEECH 
x4” : separated to grade 474 - ee No. 2-A a + om 8/4 57.5 Coates 
52.00 & L—Band sawn lumber—|_ 6/4 36.75 @ 42.25 4/4 23.25A @ 28.25 4/4 18.75L @ 21.50 No. 1 & sel. 4/4 10.25A 
38.00 “ sold not separated as to ™? _- @ 29.75 5/4 25.00A 6/4 22.00LA@ 24.50KA ry 38.00A @ pip SOFT ELM 
: grade. - cee > a 8/4 25.253 A 5 “ : 
28.00 : M—Sold green from saw| 6/4 28.75 = @ 32.25 on 2-B = Dog bds. oy |S4. wormy we, 8 com 20.00 
. | 8/4 27.00JA@ 28.50 4/4. 14.25A @ 21.25 8/4 13.00. 6/4 36.50 / 
No, 2 ‘ ia i 8 39. 
2 00 SOUTHERN 4/4 “2050 @ 16.75 ASH BASSWOOD /4 oe CHESTNUT 
yo. / 9 
36.00 HARDWOODS 6/4 14.2 FAS. sso | | PAS, — he —_ Plain 
ee FIGURED RED GUM WHITE OAK 8/4 {7.T8MA | 6/4 52.00D @ 56.75 PAS ~ 4/4 62.00 
5 Quartered No. 1 & sel. A 8/4 .00L 5/4 77.5 " 
£4.00 E ag 4S FAS : 4/4 37.50 @ 41.75A | wel, 6/4 78.00 [No.1 & sel ails 
144.50 | 4/4 94.50 4/4 79.00 @ 96.25 6/4 39.2550 | Eg 34.503 |No. 1 & sel. ad 5/4 47.50 
49.00 ; RED GUM 5/4 94.50 8/4 32.75MA@ 43.50 an pam nh 42.75A @ oo 6/4 47.50 @ 50.00 
‘ . 1. 2 . . Hae 5 
ei ea secretin = 56.50 a 15.75MA| 5/4 24.505 | No. 2 com. 30.25 | N0;, com. 17.28 
a ee OETA ae epee @anee Loni tre 43.75 SYCAMORE No. 3-A ve 8/4 15.50 
+4 8/4 60.50 Plain Plain 4/4 18.50A Ino 1 &@ btr. WHND 
— No. 1 & sel. FAS ‘i FAS oor Saree FAS 31.50LA|Sound wormy 4/4 31.50 @ 31.75 
ount 4/4 34.25A @ 42.00 4/4 62.00 @ 67.75 4/4 42.00L 4/4 31.50L 4/4 25.00 8/4 40.50 
50% 5/4 39.00A @ 43.754 5/4 63.75A @ 72.00 3/4 41.80 © Seen 5/4 37.754 MIXED OAK Sd. wormy 
46% } 6/4 41.25 @ 43.75 8/4 86.75 @ 94.25 —sio i ok sass aa 
8/4 45.00A 47.50 No. 1 & sel. — 4/4 35.00L 4/4 °1.50LA 4/4 17. 25 @ 20.00 : 4 2850A @ 29.75 
33.00 was Plain yh 38.00 @ oe . No. 2 com. 5/4 24.75A 8/4 14.00A 8/4 31.50 
: , eos 4/ 25.00L ; 
15.00 s/t S3.00A @ Sh.00 — —" 13.50LA| 974" > 15.00 NG gf Ss 007 @ 36.00 
5/4 53.50A No. 2 com. HARD MAPLE 13.75A |sd. ea 4 25. 26.0 
No. 1 & sel. 4/4 27.25 @ 29.50 FA S, 5/4 : Ws ge 30.00 6/4 27.25 
27.50 4/4 34.50D @ 37.50 6/4 29.75A 4/ 64.25K WILLOW 
29.50 5/4 39.75 Sd. wormy No. a & sel. _ | PAS POPLAR BASSWOOD 
35.58 6/4 39.75 8/4 ein Oe ae ¢ 38.25K 4/4 34.50A - Plain FAS 
B.E vo. 2 co N ts) : FA , 51.75 
$8.58 N ». 2 com. sade Gameusen 0.3 — 24.25K |No. 1 & sel. we we 83.00 4/4 48.00 @ 51.75 
34.00 SAP GUM FAS BEECH 4/4 24.5 8/4 139.25 oT. eam @ ole 
20.50 ; Quartered 4/4 66.75 FAS No. 3 com. Saps i 55.00 8/4 61.00D 
PAS Plain 1/4 39.00KA@ 40.008 | P%, 13.50A |_ 4/4 50.00 @ 55. a ae 
3.75 & 4/4 35.00A 46.00 FAS ” 5/4 39.75A Selects sactind o. sel. i ate 
5/4 49.00 /4 50.00A @ 62.50 6/4 44.75LA MAGNOLIA 5/4 o.088 4/4 30.003 @ 36.5 
6/4 49.00L 5/4 53.75A @ 55.75 No. 1 & sel. 8/4 59.004 5/4 3.50 
8/4 47.75 @ 60:50 6/4 56.25A 4/4 24.00K @ 25.00A |FAS me Foe ae No. 2 com. 
No.1 & sel. | 8/4 66.50A @ 68.75 5/4 24.75A 4/4 53.75. 4/4 36.00 @ 42.50 sre ~— 
logs 4/4 33.25 @ 45.00A |No. 1 & sel. 6/4 29.75LA| 6/4 56.75 5/4 43.00A @ 47.08 Png een 
0. 3, 5/4 35.50 @ 39.50 4/4 33.75A @ 50.00 No. 2 com. 8/4 58.25 6/4 44.00 @ os 8 The . = 31.50 
6/4 37.00 @ 40.50 6/4 40.50 @ 42.75 4/4 11.00K |i. 3 @ sel 8/4 7. , 
logs, 8/4 36.75 @ 42.00 8/4 53.50 @ 59.50 6/4 22.00 —_ oe 35.00 |No,1 com. @ 32.7534 |No. 1 com. 
No. 2 com. Ne. 3 com, ones No. 3 com. © ieee 31.25A @ == a 29.75 D pan 4/4 24.50 
wa 5 2o. : a +) betes f a ae 
“tt rola Plain anit 6/4 28.75A MIXED OAK 8/4 35.754 at - 44.50D een BIRCH 
No. 3-A _— b NO. ao 94 95 
baie: wy? 41.00 @ 41.25A 4/4 12.00A @ 16.00A No. 3-4 ~ “tee — 7 — ae oy 6/4 $1.00 
No. 1. : : 2 : =5.00e ’ 
\ a Td See @ 33.75 HICKORY No. 3-B ss 8/4 20.09 No. 3 com. ee o* & sel ns 
dan me Pont bunts airy 52.00 8a. wormy ; , CHERRY No. 4 com. ; 8/4 45.00 
logs, 4/4 -11.00A @ 21.00 5/4 62.00 4/4 21.50A @ 24.25 |FAS os 4/4 6.78 BUCKEYE 
6/4 12.50A @ 13.50 6/4 67.00 — Planks — 4/4 76.254 ASH Ne. 8 com. 
, 8/4 13.50 @ 19.00A By! ictal 69.75 Vehiete Stock sie No. 1 & sel. ‘ =F — 13.00 4/4 19.00 
oO. ’ No. 3 o. sel. c y . / v7. 
“4 “or00  @ (7.25 8/4 42.00 8/ 35.75 4/4 80.0 
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EDWARD O. ROBINSON, 67, chairman of 
the board of the Mowbray & Robinson Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died Monday, June 25 
at a hospital in Covington, Ky., as the result 
ef an automobile accident. He started 
in the lumber business as a young man in 
the mills of C. Crane & Co., of Cincinnati, 
and later with F. W. Mowbray, who also 
was with the Crane company, laid the founda- 
tion for the lumber business of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Lumber Co., which operated mills 
at Quicksand, Viper and West Irvine, Ky. 
In these operations Mr. Robinson supervised 
the logging and manufacturing end of the 
business. He retired from active manage- 
ment of the lumber business in 1923 and 
shortly thereafter created a trust fund of 
$1,000,000, to be used in educational, agri- 
cultural and economical developments in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky. Since then 
his activity had been centered around this 
fund, known as the E. O. Robinson Mountain 
Fund. It was on business concerning this 
fund that he went to Louisville on June 25, 
and was returning to his home in Cincinnati 


when the fatal accident occurred. Together 
with the late F. W. Mowbray, Mr. Robinson 
gave to the University of Kentucky 15,000 


acres of land, on which the university has 
established a large experiment station, named 
after Mr. Robinson, and is reforesting the 


land in a scientific manner. Mr. Robinson, 
active in lumber association affairs, was the 
first president of the National Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association, and was promi- 
nent in the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 
He was a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, trustee of the University of Ken- 
tucky, member of the Queen City, Cincinnati, 
Highland Country, Maketewah Country, and 
Hyde Park Country clubs, and was one of 
the organizers of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation. He was a 32nd-degree Mason, 
member of the Shrine and Knights Templar. 
He lived in Cold Springs, Ky., a short dis- 
tance from Cincinnati, on an estate of sev- 
eral hundred acres, to the beautifying of 
which he devoted much of his time. He is 
survived by his widow, three sisters—Mrs. 
George W. Smith, Indianapolis; Mrs. W. E. 
Brian, Detroit; Mrs. Raymond A. Mellen, 
New York City—and one brother. William 
Greer Robinson of Granite City, Il. 

W. B. BRAZELTON, aged 77, a dean of 
the retail lumber industry in Texas, died 
June 14 at his home in Waco, Tex., following 
an illness of about two months. In his pass- 
ing, the lumber industry of Texas has suf- 
fered the loss of a pioneer and an outstand- 





a 


ing leader. 3orn in Winchester, Tenn., Mr. 
Brazelton came to Texas 59 years ago, and 
for the last 54 years had lived in Waco. For 


a number of years, Mr. Brazelton was asso- 
ciated with the late William Cameron, 
founder of the great lumber firm of William 
Cameron & Co., which now operates a line 
of retail lumber yards throughout Texas. Re- 
tiring from this firm in 1897, Mr. Brazelton 
became associated with the late Capt. C. L. 
Johnson, under the firm name of Brazelton & 


Johnson. Later he organized the firm of 
Brazelton & Pryor, and at the time of his 
death was senior member of the Brazelton 


Lumber Co. He was a charter member of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, a past 
president and director and had been closely 
connected with the development of that strong 
organization. He also was a member of the 
board of advisors of the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers. In addition to his lumber interests, 
Mr. Brazelton was chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Waco; president 
of the Behrens Drug Co., of Waco; and presi- 
dent of the Wood County Oil Co., of Mineola. 
Mr. Brazelton is survived by his widow, three 
sons, W. L., T. Berry and Charles M., all of 
Waco, and five daughters, Mrs. E. R. Snead, 
of Fort Worth; Mrs. I. L. Peterson, of Dallas; 
Mrs. T. S. Brand, of Charlotte, N. C.;: Mrs. 
‘partes J. Eubank and Mrs. Virgil Walker, of 
aco. 


NELSON A. WEEK, 80, for years president 
of the John Week Lumber Co., at Stevens 
Point, Wis., died at his home at Orlando, 
Fla., June 23. A native of Stevens Point, 
Mr. Week joined his father, the late John 
Week, founder of the lumber company which 
bore his name, upon graduation from Ripon 
and Lawrence colleges. When the elder Mr. 
Week retired from active business shortly 
before his death, the firm was incorporated, 
with Nelson A. Week as president, Edmund 
R. Week as vice president, and Andrew R. 
Week as secretary-treasurer. In addition to 
his presidential duties, Mr. Week was also in 
charge of the firm’s planing mill and saw- 
mill, while Andrew R. Week directed the 
office policies. In addition to his connection 
with the lumber company, Mr. Week was 
director of the Citizens National Bank. Mr. 
Week is survived by his wife and one son, 


Harold J. Week, who succeeded Andrew Week 
as secretary-treasurer, and who retired from 
the management of the firm with cessation 
of sawmill operations. The John Week Lum- 
ber Co. last March was purchased by the 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co. Its retirement 
brought to a close a pioneer operation ex- 
tending over nearly a century. The company 
was one of the first to realize the value of 
hemlock. 


H. GREEN GARRETT, 69, president Brod- 
head-Garrett Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died at his 
home in Lexington, Ky., on June 19. For 
seventeen years Mr. Garrett had been con- 
nected with the Brodhead-Garrett Co., which 
has extensive timber holdings in eight or ten 
counties on the Kentucky and Red rivers, 
with mills at Clay City and Lombard. Mr. 
Garrett was prominent in Republican State 
politics; served eight years as chairman of 
the State railroad commission; for twelve 
years was a member of the Republican State 
central committee, and was a delegate to sev- 
eral national conventions. Known as the 
father of the good roads movement in Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Garrett is credited with much of 
the development of the State’s highway pro- 
grams. Garrett Highway in eastern Ken- 
tucky was named in his honor. Throughout 
his life Mr. Garrett was interested in educa- 
tion and established scholarships for needy 
boys and girls in several schools. His edu- 
cation was received in the log cabin schools 
of Powell County, where he was born, and 
from boyhood he was skilled in woodcraft, 
lumbering and logging. He is survived by 
his widow, four daughters, a grandson and 
one sister. 


ED F. ROSE, 74, president of the Shenan- 
doah Lumber Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, died 
June 19 at a hospital in Urbana, Ill., where 
he had been operated on for appendicitis a 
week earlier; he had been stricken while he 
and his wife were visiting relatives in Ur- 
bana. While he was a schoolboy he went 
with his parents from Illinois to Iowa, and 
after his graduation, and a year as a grocery 
clerk, he became associated with the grain 
business which his father, the late Charles 
M. Rose, had established in Shenandoah. In 
1879 they moved to Coin, nearby town, to 
continue in the grain trade and in 1887 they 
purchased a lumber business which they op- 


erated under the firm name of C. M. Rose 
& Son. In 1892 the father retired (he died 


two years later) but the son 
business in Coin until 1902, when he left for 
the West Coast. After three years in Wash- 
ington and Oregon timber lands he returned 
to Iowa, and became vice president, and a 
year later president, of the Clarinda National 
Bank, at Clarinda. Twenty years ago he 
moved back to Shenandoah to establish a 
retail lumber yard there, and he became an 
outstanding figure in the business and civic 
life of that city and surrounding territory. 
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J. H. P. SMITH, 57, Chicago representative 
of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, died suddenly July 1 while swim- 


ming in Lake Michigan, off 53rd Street. He 
went down and did not come up, and his 
body was not recovered until July 4. It was 


not known whether he suffered cramps or a 
heart attack. The big and jovial Mr. Smith 
was widely known and well liked in the 
lumber industry, and his tragic passing was 
a shock to his many friends. He had been 
with the Brown company for twenty years, 
ten years in Chicago and before that in 
Detroit, Mich. In earlier years he had been 
associated with the Babcock Lumber Co. in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He had been in the lumber 
business all his life. His widow survives. 


MAJ. ROBERT CONNOR, an official of the 
Connor Lumber Co., and former mayor of 
Marshfield, Wis., died from cancer of the lung 
June 26, in Hines Memorial hospital, Chi- 
cago. He was a member of a widely known 
Marshfield family. Since leaving Marshfield 
he had been a resident of Ironwood, Mich., 
where funeral services were held. Maj. Con- 
nor was a veteran of the Mexican border out- 
break, and was an assistant chief of staff 
with the 32nd Division during the World 
War. He was decorated with the croix de 
guerre, and also was given a Divisional cita- 
tion. Survivors are his wife and four chil- 
—- by his second marriage, and two by his 

rst. 


ALBERT F. ROEDL, 61, for the past twen- 


ty-five years associated with the Roedl- 
Jacobs Lumber Co., of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
died at his home June 27. Besides being 


manager of the lumber firm, Mr. Roedl fig- 
ured prominently in Beaver Dam’s business 
activities. He was a charter member of the 
Rotary Club of Beaver Dam, and a member 
of the Catholic Knights, Holy Name Society, 
and Happy Death Society. Surviving are his 
wife, aged mother, and four sisters. 
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JOHN SPENCER THOMPSON, 72, former 
president of the Badger Box & Lumber Co, 
at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., died June 27 after 
a lingering illness, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Beryl Arpin, Duluth, Minn. Mr, 
Thompson at one time was associated with 
the Gilkey & Anson Co., at Merrill, Wis., for 
some years until he organized the Badger 
company. The latter was destroyed by fire 
in 1918, and he rebuilt at Black River Falls, 
a plant which he managed until he retired 
ten years ago. Besides the daughter he is 
survived by a son, a sister, and four grand- 
children. 


EDWARD HASTINGS VIETMEIER, 40, 
president of the Sandusky Sash, Door & Lum- 
ber Co., Sandusky, Ohio, died at his home 
June 18 after four months’ illness, of a heart 
ailment. After years of association with the 


company he became its president after the 
death of his father, E. M. Vietmeier, and 
under his guidance the company ntinued 


as a leading factor in the communfty’s life. 
He was prominent in church and fraternal 
circles also. Surviving are his widow, three 
daughters and two sisters. 


A. J. SEAGER, 52, manager of the Citizens 
Coal & Lumber Co. (Inc.), [ndiana Harbor, 
Ind., died in a local hospital June 17, after 
a short illness. He went from Cadillac, 
Mich., to Indiana Harbor in the early days 
of the latter community, and did much to 
help build it up. He first was associated 
with the Washington Lumber & Coal Co., 
but for some years had been with the Citi- 
zens company. He is survived by three sis- 
ters. 


EDMOND H. CHANEY, JR., 23, manager of 
the Chaney logging operations in Coos 
County, Oregon, was instantly killed June 29 
in a speeder wreck at his father’s logging 
operation in Tillamook County. Since boy- 
hood he had been trained in the logging in- 
dustry by his father and was making ex- 
cellent progress. He is survived by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edmond H. Chaney, sr., 
who live in Portland. 


FREDERICK S. RAMSAY, 72, veteran New 
England distributor of southern pine, died 
June 23 at his home in Hull, Mass. He went 
from Baltimore to Boston thirty-five years 
ago and was selling agent for leading manu- 
facturers of North Carolina pine for several 
years until he began wholesaling yellow pine 


and cypress trim. He had virtually retired 
from business in recent years. One sister 
survives. 


G. C. JONES, 40, manager of the Ray Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard at Durham, N. C., died at a 
local hospital June 25, of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. He went from the company’s head- 
quarters at Oxford to Durham nine years 
ago, and had taken an active part in the 
community's life. He is survived by his 
widow, two children, one brother and one 
sister. 

OLE MARTINSON, 53, manager of the In- 
terior Lumber Co., Blabon, N. D., died June 3 
while attempting to swim across a lake near 


Hope. Because there was no water in his 
lungs, death was believed due to a heart 
attack. His widow, one son and two daugh- 


ters survive. 


JAMES L. GARRITY, Baltimore sales rep- 
resentative of Schofield Bros., Philadelphia, 
-a., died suddenly June 5 at his home, of 
a heart attack. He had been a familiar 


figure in the Baltimore lumber trade for 
years, formerly with the old Wehr & Ed- 
wards Co. and other concerns. His widow 
survives. 


MICHAEL M. KESHIN, 66, president of the 
Keshin Lumber Co., Rockaway Beach, N. Y., 
died at a local hospital June 20 after a brief 
illness. He had been a Rockaway resident 
for thirty years and was well known in the 
cammunity. His widow, five daughters and 
three sons survive. 


WILLIAM T. HESS, 69, vice president of 


the Etna Lumber & Elevator Co., Etna 
Green, Ind., died June 24, of heart trouble. 
He is survived by his widow, daughter, 


grandson, two brothers and a sister. 

Cc. M. MILLER, 45, manager of the Howard 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Bethel, Minn., died 
June 8 at his home. He had been in the 
lumber business twenty years, and had been 
at Bethel since last November. His widow 
and seven children survive. 


R. D. PADDISON, vice president of the 
East Coast Lumber & Supply Co., West Palm 
Beach, Fla., was killed June 12 when his 
ear skidded off the highway near Stuart. 
His widow and three children survive. 


MRS. LYMAN H. MATTHEWS, wife of the 
president of the Matthews Lumber Co., North 
Somerville, Mass., died suddenly June 23 at 
her home in Waltham. 


P. V. EDGETT, operator of the Edgett 
Planing Mill, prominent lumberman and con- 
tractor of Warren, Pa., died at his home 
June 19. 
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